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About  the  year  1414,  Birckman,  abbot  of  St. 
Michael,  being  at  the  council  of  Constance,  was 
pitched  upon  by  the  prelates  to  say  mass,  be- 
cause he  was  a  man  of  quality.  He  performed  it 
so  well,  that  an  Italian  cardinal  fancied  he  must 
be  either  a  doctor  of  divinity  or  of  tlie  canon  law, 
and  desired  to  get  acquainted  with  him.  He  ac- 
cordingly approached,  and  addressed  himself  to 
him  in  Latin.  The  abbot,  who  knew  no  Latioj^ 
could  not  answer  :  but  without  shewing  any  con- 
cern, he  turned  to  his  own  chaplain,  and  said 
"  What  shall  I  do  ?"  "  Can  you  not  recollect," 
said  the  chaplain,  "  the  names  of  the  towns  and 
villages  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  name  them 
to  him,  and  he  will  think  that  you  talk  Greek,  and 
he  will  leave  you  ?"  Immediately  the  abbot  an- 
swered the  cardinal,  "  Sturwelt,  Hase  Gisen, 
Boersche,    Ravenstede,    Dispenstede,    Itzem  !  !'* 
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The  cardinal  asked  if  he  was  a  Greek,  and  the 
chaplain  answering  "  Yes,"  he  withdrew. 

Of  the  low  state  of  learning  in  our  univeisi- 
tics  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  we  have  a 
curious  account  in  Warton's  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
Pope. 

"  Erasmus's  edition  of  tlie  Greek  Testament 
was  entirely  proscribed  at  Cambridge,  and  a  de- 
cree was  issued  in  one  of  the  most  considerable 
colleges,  ordering,  that  if  any  of  the  society  was 
detected  in  bringing  that  impious  and  fantastic 
book  into  the  college,  he  should  be  severely  fined* 
One  Henry  Standish,  a  doctor  in  divinity,  and 
a  mendicant  friar,  afterwards  bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
was  a  vehement  opposer  of  Erasmus,  in  this  he- 
retical literature ;  calling  him,  in  a  declamation, 
by  way  of  reproach,  Greculus  /\fle,  which  after- 
wards became  a  synonymous  term  for  a  heretic. 
But  neitlier  was  Oxford  entirely  free  from  these 
contracted  notions.  In  1519,  a  preacher  at  St. 
Mary's  church,  harangued  with  much  violence 
against  these  pernicious  teachers,  and  his  argu- 
ments occasioned  no  small  ferment  among  the  stu- 
dents. But  Henry  VIII.  who  was  luckily  a  favour- 
er of  these  improvements,  being  then  resident  at 
Woodstock,  immediately  transmitted  his  royal 
mandate  to  the  universities,  ordering  that  these 
studies    aould  not  only  be  permitted,  but  cncou* 
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raged.  Soon  afterwards,  one  of  the  king's  chap- 
lains preaching  at  court,  took  an  opportunity  to 
censure  the  new,  but  genuine  interpretations  of 
Scripture  which  the  Grecian  learning  had  intro- 
duced. The  king,  when  the  sermon  was  endedj 
which  he  heard  with  a  smile  of  contempt,  order- 
ed a  solemn  disputation  to  be  held  in  his  pre- 
sence; at  which  the  preacher  opposed,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Moore  defended  the  use  and  excellence 
of  the  Greek  tongue.  The  divine,  instead  of 
answering  to  the  purpose,  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  begged  pardon  for  having  given  any  offence 
in  the  pulpit.  After  some  little  altercation,  the 
preacher,  by  way  of  decent  submission,  declared 
that  he  was  now  better  reconciled  to  the  Greek 
tongue,  because  it  was  derived  from  the  Hebrew. 
The  king,  amazed  at  his  ignorance,  dismissed 
him  witli  a  charge  that  he  should  never  again 
presume  to  preach  at  court." 

Pope  Sixtus  IV.  though  he  enriched  the  Vati- 
can library  with  many  valuable  manuscripts,  and 
encouraged  the  historian  Plalina,  by  making 
him  the  keeper  of  that  collection,  had  little  or  no 
learning  himself. 

Theodore  Gaza,  one  of  tliose  literati  who  had 
fled  from  the  barbarous  conquerors  of  Constanti- 
nople, presented  to  his  holiness  a  translation  of 
Cicero's  works  into  Greek.  The  pope,  who 
B  2 
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having  been  a  cordelier  fall  fifty  years,  had  more 
pleasure  in  (he  questions  of  Scotus  than  those  of 
Tully,  received  the  books  coldly,  cast  them  care— 
lessly  into  a  corner,  and  ordered  his  chamberlain 
to  give  the  author  a  sum  by  way  of  reward, 
which  would  scarcely  reimburse  him  for  the  ex- 
pense of  the  vellum  his  work  was  written  upon. 
"  Fool  that  I  was,"  said  the  irritated  Greek  in 
his  own  tongue,  "  to  think  that  such  an  ass  had 
a  relish  for  any  other  food  than  thistles."  Lucki- 
ly for  Gaza,  the  pope  knew  nothing  of  Greek, 
otherwise  the  proverb ialist  might  have  ended  his 
days  in  prison. 

About  the  ye^r  1715,  when  Dr.  Halley's 
scheme  of  the  great  solar  eclipse,  which  foretold 
the  precise  time  of  its  beginning  and  ending,  was 
cried  about  the  streets  of  London,  there  happen- 
ed to  be  a  Turkish  envoy  here,  who  at  first 
thought  the  people  distracted,  for  pfetendiug  to 
know  so  very  exactly  when  the  Almighty  would 
tolally  overshadow  the  sun,  a  circumstance  of 
which  the  mussulmans  were  ignorant.  lie  con- 
cluded that  God  would  never  reveal  so  great  a 
secret  to  infidels,  and  keep  it  concealed  from  tlie 
true  believers.  However,  when  the  eclipse  came 
actually  to  pass  as  had  been  predicted,  lord  For- 
far asked  his  excellency  what  he  now  thought  of 
the  English  mathematicians?      His  answer  was, 
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**  They  must  certainly  have  obtained  their  intel- 
ligence from  the  Devil ;  for  he  was  sure  that  God 
■would  never  correspond  with  such  a  wretched 
set  of  unbelievers  as  the  English  astronomers." 

This  ambassador,  however,  was  at  leastequalled 
in  knowledge  by  his  master,  the  grand  signior. 
That  monarch  hearing  much  of  the  war  in  Flan- 
ders, and  various  accounts  of  the  victories  gain-^ 
ed  there  by  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  had  the 
curiosity  to  enquire  about  the  country  which 
made  so  much  noise.  Accordingly,  a  map  was 
produced  before  his  Ottoman  majesty,  and  when 
the  particular  spot  was  made  clear  to  him,  with 
the  surrounding  territories,  he  exclaimed,— 
"  What,  is  all  this  work  only  about  that  dirty 
little  field  ?  if  it  was -my  affair,  I  would  send  a 
few  hundreds  of  pioneers,  who  should  soon  throw 
it  all  into  the  sea." 

After  a  successful  attack  on  the  royal  party  in 
1745,  a  highlander  gained  a  watch  as  his  share 
of  the  plunder.  Unacquainted  with  its  use,  he 
listened  with  equal  surprise  and  pleasure,  to  the 
ticking  sound  with  which  his  new  acquisition 
amused  him  ;  after  a  few  hours,  however,  the 
watch  was  down,  the  noise  ceased,  and  the  dispi- 
rited owner,  looking  on  the  toy  no  longer  with 
satisfaction,  determined  to  conceal  the  misfortune 
b3 
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which  had  befallen  it,  and  to  dispose  of  it  to  the 
first  person  who  should  offer  hitn  a  trifle  in  ex- 
change. He  soon  met  with  a  customer,  but  at 
parting,  he  could  not  help  exclaiming,  "  Why, 
she  died  last  night." 

M.  St.  Vincent,  a  French  naturalist,  who 
went  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  Africa,  re- 
lates the  following  anecdotes  of  the  gross  igno- 
rance of  M.  Baudin,  commodore  of  the  expedi- 
tion. 

The  commodore,  since  our  departure  from  Te- 
neriffe,  did  not  wish  our  vessels  to  approach  too 
near  to  each  other,  from  an  idea  that  in  these 
seas,  where  there  is  much  danger  of  being  be- 
calmed, it  was  necessary  to  remain  at  about  a 
league  from  one  another,  lest  the  attraction  of  the 
two  ships  might  occasion  them  to  run  foul  of 
eacli  other.  An  intelligent  astrononier  belonging 
to  the  expedition,  related  to  me  one  day,  when 
we  were  conversing  respecting  the  commodore's 
terror  on  account  of  the  supposed  attraction  of 
the  two  ships,  a  very  curious  fact,  tlie  truth  of 
which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  one  of  the 
oflicers.  Being  in  want  of  a  magnetic  needle  to 
replace  that  of  a  compass  which  had  been  injur- 
ed, he  applied  to  the  commodore,  who  had  seve- 
ral in  the  drawer  of  his  secretaire.  M.  Baudin, 
who  happened  to  be  in  a  very  good  humour,  in- 
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vited  him  into  the  state  room,  whilst  he  searched 
for  the  box  that  contained  the  needles.  The  steel 
being  somewhat  rusted  by  the  humidity  of  the 
air,  the  magnetic  property  of  the  needles  was 
considerably  diminished.  As  the  astronomer  was 
lamenting  this  unlucky  accident,  "  What  would 
you  expect  ?"  said  the  commodore,  "  every 
thing  furnished  by  the  government  has  been  done 
in  the  most  niggardly  manner :  if  they  had  fol- 
lowed ray  advice  we  should  have  been  provided 
with  silver  instead  of  steel  ones  !" 
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An  extraordinary  account  is  told  of  Tulenus, 
a  learned  professor  at  Paris  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.  His  judgment  was  perfectly  correct,  and 
his  conversation  excellent,  unless  the  name  of  a 
deceased  princess  was  mentioned,  when  he  imme- 
diately began  to  talk  incoherently,  imagining 
that  she  was  purposely  concealed  from  him  on 
account  of  his  passion  for  her.  Pasquier,  in  his 
letters,  gives  this  relation  of  him  :  "  With  this 
person  I  once  diverted  myself  at  ray  own  table, 
when  several  persons  of  distinction,  who  were 
strangers,  and  not  in  the  least  acquainted  with 
him,  were  present.  He  entertained  us  till  the 
middle  of  our  dinner,  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
B  4 
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learned  and  judicious  discourse,  to  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  heard  him.     At  last,   believing 
that  I  had  sufficiently  prejudiced  the  company  in 
his  favour,  and  that  it  was  now  time  to  make  the 
old  man   play   another   part,   I   took  occasion, 
seemingly    by   accident,  to  speak  of  this  prin- 
cess ;   immediately  on  which,  quitting  liis  arable 
he  began  to  trot,  relating  a  strange  crowd  of  fol- 
lies concerning  the  good  and  ill  treatment  he  had 
met  with  from  her.     The  company,  amazed  from 
whence  this  sudden  change  proceeded,  could  not 
tell  what  to   think  of  him,     he  having  before 
talked  so  learnedly.      But  when  he  was  gone,    I 
acquainled  tliem  witli  the  reason  of  the  alteration 
of  his  brain.     Besides  what  I  have  related,  it  was 
observed  of  him,  that  whenever  he  met  with  any 
handsome  young  lady,  he  was  persuaded  that  it 
was  his  Julia,  and  guided  by  this  foolish  imagi- 
nation,  he   sometimes   walked    in   his  gown  and 
square  cap,  as  far  as  Fontainebleau,  persuading 
himself  that  she  was  hid  tliere. 

Ileywood,  in  his  Celestial  Hierarchy,  or  His- 
tory of  Angels,  has  the  following  story,  which 
Wanley  has  copied  into  his  "  Wonders  of  the 
Little  World." 

A  young  hypochondriac  had  a  strong  imagi- 
naiion  that  he  was  dead  ;  and  did  not  only  ab- 
stuin  from  meat  and  drink,  but  importuned  his 
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parents  that  he  might  be  carried  to  his  grave, 
and  buried  before  his  flesh  was  quite  putrified. 
By  the  advice  of  the  physicians  he  was  wrapped 
in  a  wiriding  sheet,  laid  upon  a  bier,  and  so  car- 
ried on  men's  shoulders  towards  the  church  ;  but 
on  the  way  two  or  three  pleasant  fellows  who  were 
hired  for  the  purpose,  met  the  procession  and  de- 
manded aloud  whose  body  it  was  they  were  carry- 
ing to  be  buried.  Upon  hearing  the  name  of  the 
young  man,  "Surely,"  said  one  of  them,  "the 
world  is  well  rid  of  him,  for  he  was  a  fellow  of  a 
very  bad  and  vicious  life,  and  his  friends  have 
cause  to  rejoice  that  he  hath  rather  ended  his  days 
thus,  than  at  the  gallows."  The  young  man 
hearing  this,  and  not  able  to  bear  such  calumny, 
roused  himself  up  from  the  bier,  and  told  tliem 
they  were  wicked  men  to  do  him  so  much 
wrong,  and  that  if  he  were  alive  he  would  teach 
them  to  speak  better  of  the  dead.  But  they, 
paying  no  regard  to  this  remonstrance,  proceed- 
ed to  defame  his  character,  and  to  give  him  more 
contemptuous  language;  at  which  he  leaped  from 
the  bier,  and  fell  on  them  with  so  much  fury,  that 
he  did  not  cease  till  he  was  quite  spent ;  and  by 
this  violent  agitation  his  disorder  turned,  and  he 
awoke  as  it  were  out  of  a  trance,  recovering  in  a 
few  days  his  health  and  understanding. 

Leranius  has  a  relation  not  much  unlike  this. 
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**  I  knew  a  nobleman,"  saith  he,  "  who  fell  into 
the  strange  fancy  that  he  had  departed  out  of  this 
life,  and  not  all  the  threats  or  entreaties  of  his 
friends  and  attendants  could  prevail  upon  him  to 
eat  or  drink,  which  he  said    was  of  no  use  to 
the  dead.     In  this  obstinate  course  he  continued 
some  days,  and,  therefore,  being  fearful  that  the 
fancy  would  prove  fatal,  a  stratagem  was  tried 
to  effect  a  cure.     The  supposed  dead,  man  was 
taken   away  with  great  solemnity  into  a  vault, 
and  left  there,    with   a  solitary  lamp  burning, 
which  presented  to  his  view  all  the  dismal  trap- 
pings of  mortality.     Presently  some  persons  in 
winding-sheets,  appeared  with  meat  and  drink, 
and  began  to  enjoy  themselves.     The  sick  man 
seeing  this,  asked  who  they  were,  and  what  they 
were  about?  The  answer  was,  that  they  were  dead 
persons.     "  What,"  said  he,  "  do  the  dead  eat 
and  drink  ?'*  "  Certainly,"  replied  Ihey,  *'and  if 
you  will  arise  and  join  us  you  will  find  it  to  be 
so."     Upon  this,  he  springs  up  from  his  bier, 
and  falls  to  with  the  rest.     Supper  being  ended, 
he  fell  asleep,  by  virtue  of  a  soporific  draught 
which  had  been  given  him  ;  and  finding  himself 
in   bed   the   next   morning,  he   fancied  that  all 
which  had  passed  was  a  dream,  and  thus  became 
<iured  of  his  strange  melancholy." 

Mr.   Simon  Browne,  a  dissenting  minister  of 
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eminent  piety  and  a^reat  abilities,  was  seized  with 
so  strange  a  disorder,  that  he  quitted  the  duties  of 
his  function,  and  though  he  continued  to  write 
with  eloquence  upon  religious  subjects,  he  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  join  eiiherin  public  or  pri- 
vate worship.  The  reason  which  he  assigned  for 
this  singularity  of  conduct  was,  "  that  he  had 
fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  God,  who  had 
caused  his  rational  soul  gradually  to  perish,  and 
left  him  only  an  animal  life,  in  common  with 
brutes  :  that  it  was,  therefore,  profane  in  him  to 
pray,  and  improper  for  him  to  be  present  at  the 
prayers  of  others  ! !  In  this  opinion  he  remained 
fixed,  nor  could  any  reasoning  prevail  upon  him 
to  believe  that  he  possessed  an  immortal  soul. 

While  under  the  influence  of  this  delusion,  he 
wrote  a  masterly  defence  of  revealed  religion, 
against  Tindal,  but  prefixed  to  it  a  most  extraor- 
dinary dedication  to  queen  Caroline,  in  which 
he  says,  "  that  by  the  immediate  hand  of  an 
avenging  God,  his  very  thinking  substance  has 
for  more  than  seven  years  been  continually  wast- 
ing away,  till  it  is  wholly  perished  out  of  him, 
if  it  be  not  utterly  come  to  notliing." 

The  cause  of  this  very  extraordinary  insanity 
is  thus  related  by  Dr.  Percival,  in  the  appendix 
to  his  "  Moral  and  Literary  Dissertations." 

"  Mr.  Browne  and  another  minister,  were 
walking  together  near  Hamp&tead,  in  a  part  of 
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the  road  infested  by  a  notorious  footpad.  His 
companion  said,  "  Suppose  the  footpad  should 
attack  us,  what  shall  we  do?"  "It  will  be  a 
shame,"  replied  Mr.  Browne,  "  for  two  persons, 
so  stout  as  we  are,  to  be  robbed  by  one  man." 
Soon  afterwards  the  footpad  appeared  ;  and  whilst 
the  other  minister  amused  him  with  the  delivery 
of  his  money,  Mr.  Browne  got  behind  him,  took 
him  in  his  arras,  threw  Jiim  down,  and  held  him 
fast,  but  did  not  strike  him.  The  companion 
ran  for  assistance,  and  soon  returned.  Mr.  B. 
rose  up  ;  but  on  detaching  himself  from  the  rob- 
ber, found  that  he  had  pressed  him  to  death.  The 
shock  of  this  event,  with  his  previous  agitation  of 
mind,  affected  his  brain  so  forcibly,  that  he 
thought  God  had  taken  away  his  soul  from  liim  ; 
and  that  he  did  it  judicially,  for  his  neglect  of 
the  divine  rule  of  our  Saviour,  "  ii^  any  man 
take  thy  cloak,  let  him  have  thy  coat  also." 

Mr.  Granger,  in  his  Biographical  History  of 
England,  relates  a  whimsical  instance  of  the 
powerful  effects  of  imagioation,  which  happened 
when  the  wafers  of  Glastonbury  were  at  the 
height  of  their  reputation.  Tiie  virtues  of  the 
spring  there  were  supposed  to  be  supernatural, 
and  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  revelation, made 
in  a  dream  to  one  Mathew  Chancellor.  The 
people  did  not  only  expect  to  be  cured  of  such 
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distempers  as  were  in  their  nature  incurable, 
but  even  to  recover  their  iost  eyes  and  their  muti- 
lated limbs.  An  old  woman  in  the  workhouse  at 
Yeovil,  who  had  long  been  a  cripple,  and  made 
use  of  crutches,  was  strongly  inclined  to  drink 
of  the  Glastonbury  waters,  which  she  was  assur- 
ed would  cure  her  of  her  lameness.  The  master 
of  the  workhouse -procured  her  several  bottles  of 
water,  which  had  such  an  effect,  that  she  soon 
laid  aside  one  crutch,  and  not  long  after  the 
other.  This  was  extolled  as  a  miraculous  cure. 
But  the  man  protested  io  his  friends  that  he  had 
imposed  upon  her,  and  fetched  tlie  water  from 
an  ordinary  spring.  When  the  force  of  imagi- 
nation had  spent  itself,  the  poor  woman  relapsed 
into  her  former  infirmity,  and  was  obliged  to  re- 
sume her  crutches. 

Kerkeren,  a  celebrated  Dutch  surgeon,  in  his 
^picilcgium  Anatomicum,  has  the  following  ex- 
traordinary case  : 

A  collector  of  the  t^xes  having  gone  to  a  farmer's 
house  to  receive  what  was  due  from  him,  and 
finding  him  unable  to  pay,  ordered  some  of  the 
corn  to  be  taken  out  of  his  granary  and  sold.  As 
they  were  executing  this  order  rigorously,  an  old 
woman  who  happened  to  be  present,  struck  the 
collector  two  or  three  times  on  the  back,  and  with 
emotion  exclaimed,  "  What  are  you  about  ?" 
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The  collector,  wlio  was  deeply  afTccted  wilh 
this  circumstance,  felt  that  very  day  a  liUlc  tu- 
mour about  the  bigness  of  a  bean  on  the  same 
part   which    the  woman    had  struck.      Within 
three  days  the  swelling  had  grown  to  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg,  and  at  last,  in  about  three  years  it  was 
as  big  as  a  sack  of  corn.     The  collector  came  to 
Amsterdam  to  consult  the  most  expert  physicians 
and  surgeons,    amongst   whom    Kerkeren   him- 
self was  consulted,    who,   amazed  to  see  so  pro- 
digious a  tumour,    which    covered  all  his  back, 
unanimously  agreed  that   it  should  not  be  open- 
ed.    But  he  was  not  so  wise  as  to  pay  any   re- 
gard to  this  ;    for  he  died  soon  after  at  Cologne, 
under  the   hands  of  a  surgeon  who  had  under- 
taken the  operation.     Many  attributed  this  mon- 
strous swelling  to  his  being  bewitched  by  the  old 
woman.     But  it  certainly  arose  from  the  imagi- 
nation cf  this  superstitious  man,  who  had  taken 
this   fancy  into   his  head.     For  the  same  thing 
happened  to  him  which  happens  to  pregnant  wo- 
men who  long  for  any  thing.      IJis  imagination 
being  filled  with  the   idea  of  the  sack  of  corn, 
which  he  had  seized  from  the  fanner,  and  hav- 
ing fancied  that  the  old  woman  was  a  witch,  the 
humours  which  were  in  motion  took  (heir  course 
towards  the  back,  to  the  place  whither  they  had 
been  determined  by  the  imagination,   and  there 
caused  the  swelling. 
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Is  1593,  a  child  was  publicly  exhibited  in 
Germany,  having  one  gold  tooth  among  the  mo- 
lares.  The  matter  of  fact  appeared  so  extraordi- 
nary, that  James  Horstius,  professor  of  physic  in 
the  university  of  Helmstadt,  published  a  book 
on  the  subject,  De  Dente  Aureo  ;  in  which  he 
pretended  that  this  tooth  was  partly  natural  and 
partly  miraculous,  being  designed  to  keep  up 
the  courage  of  the  Christians,  who  were  then  at 
war  with  the  Turks.  This  publication  produced 
many  more  from  Rulandus,  Tngolstelcrus,  Liba- 
vius,  and  other  learned  men,  who  Avrote  upon  the 
phenomenon  of  the  golden  tooth  with  great  gra- 
vity, though  they  widely  differed  from  each  other 
as  to  the  cause  of  so  extraordinary  a  circumstance. 
But  this  important  controversy  was  all  at  once 
terminated  by  the  discernment  of  a  plain,  honest 
journeyman  goldsmith,  who  unexpectedly  sur- 
prised the  child,  while  its  friends  were  otherwise 
engaged,  and  found  that  the  tootli  was  nothing 
more  than  an  ordinary  one,  to  which  some  gold 
leaf  was  artfully  applied. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  164S,  a  person  came  alone 
to  an  inn  at  Sandwich,  dressed  as  a  beggar,  saying- 
he  was  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  that  he  was 
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forced  to  make  his  escape  out  of  France  in  that 
condition,  because  the  queen-mother  had  a  de- 
sign of  poisoning  him.     The  foolish  credulity  of 
the  people  was  then  such,  that,  by  order  of  the 
mayor,   he   was  conducted  to   captain  Forstal's 
house,  who  was  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  town  ; 
whither  he  sent  men  to  serve  him  as  guards  for  his 
person,  till  a  rich  suit  of  clotlies  should  be  made 
for  him.     Then  an  address  was  framed,  and  pre- 
sented to  him;  and  on  Sunday  he  went  to  church 
with  the  sword  carried  before  him,   the  guards 
likewise  preceding  him  bare-headed.      The  news 
having  been  spread  about,  many  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentlemen,  and  several  ladies,  went  to 
kiss  his  hand,  and  to  nmke  him  presents.     The 
whole  town  was  thus  imposed  upon  for  a  week  ; 
when  sir  Thomas  Dishington,  who  was  sent  over 
by  the  queen,  arrived  at  Dover,  and  hearing  that 
the  prince  was  at  Sandwich,  he  was  very  much 
surprised,    and    went    thither   immediately.     Sir 
Thomas  asked  the  impostor  wlien  he  had  left  the 
queen,  and  some  other  particulars  of  the  English 
exiles  in  France  ;  to  wliich  he  answered  so  im- 
pertinently,  that    it   was  surprising  the   people 
were  not   undiceivcd.     But  so    infatuated  were 
they,  that  though  the  cheat  was   manifest  to  any 
man  of  comnioii   sense,    sir   Thomas  was   com- 
mitted to  prison  by  the  mayor,  in  p\irsuance  of 
the  orders  of  the  pretended  prince. 
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The  king's  party  helieving  that  this  farce  was 
perform ing  by  design,  resolved  to  carry  oft'  the 
pretender;  and  to  do  it  without  any  commotion, 
they  respectfully  solicited  him  to  head  them  in 
person,  and  therefore  brought  an  empty  coach  to 
the  house  where  he  lodged.  But  he  having  some 
suspicion  of  their  intention,  caused  the  doors  to 
be  barricadoed,  and  refused  admittance  to  the  pe- 
titioners, wlio  were  now  determined  to  carry  him 
off  by  force.  This  drew  the  people  of  the  town 
together,  to  whom  the  pretended  prince  apj^ealed 
for  support  from  the  window ;  but  the  royalists 
being  resolved  to  force  the  house,  he  made  his 
escape  by  a  back  door,  where  some  watermen 
were  waiting  for  him,  and  carried  iiim  over  to 
tl>e  Isle  of  Thanet.  Some  men  were  immedi- 
ately sent  in  pursuit  of  him  thither,  where  he 
was  found  supping  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Crisp; 
from  thence  be  was  conducted  to  Canterbury,  and 
at  length  to  Newgate,  in  London.  This  rogue 
was  a  native  of  Marseilles;  his  father  (whose 
name  was  Evans)  was  a  Welshman,  and  his 
mother  a  native  of  Provence.  Having  continued 
sometime  in  prison,  he  found  means  to  make  his 
escape,  and  got  over  to  France. 

Jn  the  year  JG66,  there  came  to  England  a 
man  who  pretended  to  be  the  Wandering  Jew. 
The  duchess  of  Mazarine,  who  was  then  in  Lon- 
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don,  wrote  the  following  account  of  bim  to  her 
sister  the  duchess  of  Bouillon,  at  Paris  : 

"  He  says  he  was  an  officer  of  the  Sanhedrim 
at  the  time  that  Pilate  condemned  Christ,  and 
remembers  every  particular  relating  to  the  apos- 
tles: that  he  struck  our  Saviour  at  the  time  of 
his  coming  out  of  the  judgment-hall,  and  was 
therefore  condemned  to  live  till  his  second  com- 
ing :  that  he  had  travelled  into  every  corner  of 
the  world  ;  and  pretends  to  cure  diseases  by  9 
touch.  He  speaks  several  languages,  and  gives 
such  a  just  account  of  past  ages,  that  people  do 
not  know  what  to  think  of  him.  The  two  uni- 
versities sent  several  doctors  to  examine  him, 
who,  with  all  their  skill,  were  not  able  to  dis- 
cover the  least  contradiction  in  his  discourse. 
One  very  learned  man  spoke  to  him  in  Arabic,  and 
he  answered  in  the  same  tongue,  telling  him  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  single  history  in  the  world 
that  was  true.  The  same  gentleman  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  Mahomet.  He  answered, 
*  that  he  knew  him  very  well ;  that  he  was  a  man 
of  good  understanding,  but  subject  to  nastakes 
as  well  as  other  men,  particularly  in  denying  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  crucified;  for  I  saw  him,'  saya 
he,  '  nailed  to  the  cross  with  my  own  eyes. 
I  was  likewise  present  at  the  burning  of  Rome 
by  Ntro.'  He  said  likewise,  that  he  saw  Sala- 
din  returning  from  his  conquests  in  the  Levant, 
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and  told  several  particulars  relating  to  Soliman 
the  Magnificent.  He  affirmed  also,  that  he  had 
seen  Tamerlane  and  Bajazet,  and  give  an  ample 
relation  of  the  wars  in  the  Holy  Land.  The 
common  people  give  out  that  he  works  miracles  ; 
but  the  wiser  sort  look  upon  him  as  an  impostor." 

In  the  year  1564,  prince  Christopher  of  Rad- 
zivil  having  taken  a  journey  to  Rome  out  of  de- 
votion, the  pope  at  his  departure  mide  him  a 
present  of  a  box  of  relics  ;  which,  on  his  return 
to  Poland,  soon  became  famous  throughout  that 
country.  A  few  months  had  hardly  passe  1,  when 
some  monks  came  to  try  the  use  of  his  relics,  in 
order  to  relieve  a  man  possessed  by  the  dovil. 
The  prince  having  complied  with  tlieir  request, 
the  box  was  with  great  solemnity  carried  to 
church,  and  being  applied  to  the  body  of  him 
that  was  possessed,  the  devil  presently  went  out 
with  the  grimaces  and  gestures  usual  on  such  oc- 
casions. "  A  miracle!"  was  the  instant  cry  of 
all  the  spectators  ;  and  the  prince  himself  blessed 
God,  with  hands  and  eyes  lifted  np  to  heaven, 
for  favouring  him  with  so  powerful  i  treasure. 
Not  long  after  the  prince  being  talking  of  what 
he  had  seen,  and  boasting  of  the  nature  of  his 
relics,  one  of  his  gentlemen  smiled,  and  after 
many  promises  of  forgiveness,  ingenuously  told 
him,  that  in  their  return  from  Rome  he  had  uh- 
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happily  lost  the  box  of  relics ;  but  for  fear  of  his 
anger  had  caused  another  to  be  made,  as  like  as 
possible  to  (he  true  one,  which  he  had  filled  with 
all  the  little  bones  and  other  trinkets  that  he  could 
meet  with ;  and  that  this  was  the  box  which  the 
monks  made  him  believe  had  performed  the  mi- 
racle. The  prince  sent  next  morning  for  the 
monks,  and  enquired  if  they  knew  of  any  demo- 
niac who  had  need  of  his  relics.  One  was  soon 
found  to  act  his  part  in  this  farce,  and  the  princf' 
caused  him  to  be  exorcised  in  his  presence;  but 
when  all  they  could  do  would  not  prevail  upon 
the  devil  to  dislodge  himself,  the  prince  ordered 
tlie  monks  to  withdraw,  and  delivered  over  the 
possessed  man  to  ajiother  kind  of  exorcists,  some 
Tartars  belonging  to  his  stables,  to  be  well  lashed 
till  he  should  confess  the  cheat.  The  demoniac 
at  first  thought  to  have  carried  it  off  by  horrible 
gestures  and  grimaces,  but  the  Tartars  laying  on 
their  blows  iu  t'ood  earnest,  quickly  moved  the 
devil  to  confess  tlie  truth  and  beg  pardon  of  the 
prince.  Next  morning  the  monks,  who  suspcrctcd 
nothing  of  wliat  had  passed,  being  sent  for  Hgain, 
in  their  presence  the  man  tlirew  himself  at  the 
prince's  fcvt,  and  confessed  that  he  was  not  pos- 
sessed with  tiie  devil,  nor  ever  had  been  in  his  life. 
The  monks  would  have  persuaded  the  prince  that 
this  was  an  artifice  of  the  devil,  who  spoke 
through  the   mouth  of  the  man;  but   when  he 
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called  for  his  Tartars  to  exorcise  another  devil, 
the  father  of  lies,  out  of  thera  also,  they  bcj^an 
to  change  their  lanj^imge  and  confessed  (he  cl^eat. 
The  detection  of  this  impt>sture  had  such  an  effect 
on  the  prince,  that  he  soon  after  made  an  open 
profession  of  the  reformed  religion.  , 

A  protestant  in  Switzerland  was  very  much  so- 
licited by  a  Romish  priest  to  enter  into  the  bosom 
of  what  he  termed  the  true  church  ;  but  all  his 
arguments  proving  ineffectual,  the  zealous  father 
peremptorily  told  the  incorrigible  heretic,  that  on 
a  certain  day  the  devil  would  certainly  come  and 
carry  him  otf",  if  he  still  remained  obstinate  to  the 
offers  of  grace.  The  man  l)eing  apprehensive  (hat 
some  trick  was  intended. to  be  pla^'ed  him,  pro- 
cured two  friends  to  keep  him  company  at  the 
time  predicted  ;  and  while  he  was  thrashing  in 
his  barn,  a  figure  appeared  to  him  in  so  mon- 
strous a  shape,  that  his  companions  imagining 
Satan  was  come  in  good  earnest,  took  to  their 
het'ls.  The  countryman,  however,  though  con- 
siderably alarmed,  stood  his  ground  ;  and  when 
the  spectre  approached  in  a  menacing  attitude, 
he  struck  at  it  with  his  flail,  and  finally,  in  the 
contest  beat  (he  devil's  brains  out.  On  examin- 
ing the  figure,  he  found  that  it  was  (he  identical 
priest  who  had  been  so  importunate  for  his  con- 
version. The  zealous  catholics,  however,  were 
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SO  irrifatpd  on  the  denlh  of  the  reverend  father, 
that  the  poor  protestant  was  (»bliged  to  %  his 
country  for  some  time,  and  it  was  not  without 
great  ilifficulty  that  the  matter  was  terminated  in 
his  favour. 

Count  Brnbl,  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life, 
giv<  s  Ihe  following  whimsical  account  of  a  very 
iniio(ent  iin[josture: 

In  the  year  17 17  or  1718,  when  Frederic  Au- 
gustus II.  kinj;-  of  Poland,  then  electoral  prince 
of  Saxony,  in  the  course  of  his  travels  came  to 
Vieima,  there  lived  at  Wolkenstein  a  clothier's 
daughter,  whose  christian  name  was  Elizabeth, 
but  her  surname  I  have  forgot.  Her  condition 
sat  very  uiieasy  on  the  girl,  being  obliged  to  work 
daily  at  the  loom,  besides,  she  iiad  none  of  the 
most  indulgent  fathers  ;  she  was,  therefore,  ever 
contriving  how  to  free  herself  from  this  bondage, 
and  procure  something  more  to  her  liking. 

What  she-  was  most  out  of  humour  with  was 
her  sex,  as  she  would  frequently  exclaim  against 
Providence  for  not  making  her  a  man  :  these  dis- 
positions produced  a  scheme  to  steal  out  of  her 
father's  house,  and  in  male  attire  to  endeavour  to 
mend  her  situation.  A  favourable  opportunity 
at  length  offered  for  her  elopement,  her  father, 
who  was  a  widower,  being  from  home. 

As  he  had  taken  with  him  his  every  day  clothes. 
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nothing  remained  for  her  but  his  suit  of  black, 
in  which,  to  appear  like  a  creditable  burgher,  he 
used  to  go  to  the  sacrnment  or  funerals :  this  hap- 
pened to  fit  her,  so  she  put  on  one  of  his  shirts, 
and  craramefl  two  others  in  the  pockets,  and  in 
this  garb  she  one  night  left  her  father's  house, 
and  her  dress  led  her  to  pass  for  an  ejected  school- 
master. 

After  wandering  through  several  parts  of  the 
cokuntry,  where  she  picked  up  soroething  among 
the  gentry  and  clergy,  she  came  to  Augustus- 
burg-house,  where  M.  Gunther,  surveyor  of  the 
king's  fisheries  resided,  a  great  number  of  the 
royal  ponds  being  in  that  neighbourhood.  When 
she  requested  his  benevolence,  the  surveyor  fan- 
cied that  he  saw  in  this  ejected  schoolmaster  some 
glimpse  of  the  electoral  prince,  and  in  reality, 
between  these  two  different  persons  there  was  a  re- 
semblance, though  not  very  great.  M.  Gunther 
put  several  questions  to  this  schoolmaster,  and 
Miss  Betty  answered  them  with  a  composure  and 
gravity,  which  the  surveyor  construed  to  be  in- 
born stateliness  and  dignity  ; — at  length  he  began 
to  surmise  that  this  person  was  the  electoral  prince 
himself. 

B-fore  you  laugh  at  the  surveyor's  simplicity, 

be  pleased  to  recollect  the  sanguine  hopes  which 

the  Saxons  entertained  of  their  prince  :  exulting 

in  ideal  prospects  of  the  blessings  which  were  to 
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distinguisb  his  reign,  when  their  burthens  should 
be  lightened,  every  grievance  be  redressed,  and 
all  things  set  upon  a  right  footing.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  what  stories  these  hopes  had 
given  rise  to,  particularly  that  the  electoral  prince 
went  about  the  country  incognito^  <he  better  to 
inform  himself  of  the  condition  of  his  future  sub- 
jects, and  thus  take  effectual  measures  for  their 
prosperity.  A  report  was  current  at  this  time, 
that  the  prince  was  now  actually  taking  a  tour 
about  the  country,  that  he  might  see  every  thing 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  that  people  might  not 
suffer  by  false  representations  ;  indeed  few  at 
court  gave  any  heed  to  such  tattle,  but  the  sur*- 
veyor*  happened  to  be  one  of  those  who,  being 
pleased  with  the  story,  readily  believed  it. 

'  M.  Gunther,  in  his  profound  sugacity,  thought 
that  if  this  was  the  clectoial  prince  his  business 
was  to  entertain  him  well,  as  that  would  certainly 
make  his  fortune.  The  whole  story  proves  him  a 
man  of  a  very  narrow  grasp,  yet  he  was  ambi- 
tious of  making  a  great  ligure  in  the  succeeding 
reigr. 

However,  he  was  for  proceeding  warily,  and 
taking  the  sham  schoolmaster  into  his  parlour, 
after  giving  him  a  cup  of  wine,  he  entered  into 
talk  with  him  on  several  subjects,  and  in  every 
thing  miss  Betty  shewed  an  acuteness  and  under- 
standing which  to  the  surveyor  seemed  above  the 
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sj)bere  of  a  poor  schoolmaster ;  and  he  imagined 
that  with  his  penetratius:  eyes  he  sav/  a  princely 
majesty  beam  forth  in  all  her  expressions  and  de- 
portment:  thus  he  became  petsuaded  that  the 
person  before  him  could  be  no  other  than  the 
electoral  prince.  In  this  conceit,  without  any 
farther  hesitation,  he  ventured  to  say  to  Miss 
Betty,  that  if  he  was  not  much  mistaken,  it  was 
a  very  different  person  from  a  schoolmaster  whom 
he  saw  in  this  disguise.  At  this  miss  Betty  co- 
loured ;  but  her  spirits  revived  when  the  surveyor, 
continuing  his  discourse,  said,  that  though  his 
apparel  was  none  of  the  best,  in  his  opinion  it 
covered  a  person  of  the  highest  rank.  This  ho- 
nour she  declared  did  not  belong  to  her,  but  it 
was  spoke  with  such  confusion,  as  only  confirm- 
ed M.  Gunther's  prepossession  ;  in  a  word,  her 
blushes,  with  the  manner  of  her  waving  any  pre- 
tence to  quality,  left  not  the  least  doubt  in  him 
that  his  guest  was  the  electoral  prince  of  Saxony. 
The  surveyor  thought  himself  extremely  happy 
that  Heaven  should  put  so  fair  an  opportunity 
into  his  hands  of  advancing  himself,  and  that  if 
he  let  it  slip,  he  should  deserve  to  be  posted  for  a 
fool,  instead  of  being  counted  a  wise  man,  which 
he  had  always  affected ;  and,  therefore,  rising  up, 
he  said,  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  noble 
motives  of  his  royal  highness's  going  about  the 
country  in  disguise,  but  that  he  should  see  bit 
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ends  might  be  sufficiently  answered,  if  he  pleased 
to  honour  his  house  some  time  with  his  presence ; 
and,  .at  the  same  time,  he  made  an  offer  of  every 
thing  in  it  to  his  royal  highness. 

Miss  Betty,  who  h  id  left  her  father's  house  to 
seek  her  fortune,  and  who  wished  for  nothing 
more  than  a  life  of  ease  and  merriment,  thought 
this  too  good  a  proposal  not  to  avail  herself  of 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  was  sensible  that  her 
case  required  prudence  and  caution  ;  accordingly, 
she  desired  the  surveyor  to  mention  no  such  higii 
titles  to  her,  not  but  that  slie  held  herself  much 
obliged  to  him  for  his  kind  offer.  M.  Gunther 
replied,  that  since  it  wns  his  royal  highness's 
pleasure,  he  would  forbear  titles,  as  his  inten- 
tion was  to  be  unknovvn  ;  but  again  repealed  the 
ofl'er  of  his  house,  and  evf^ry  thing  in  his  power; 
and  miss  Betty  at  last  consented  to  spend  some 
days  tliere,  if  it  would  not  be  too  great  a  trouble. 
One  of  the  chief  cautions  on  which  she  resolved 
in  this  farce,  was  never  to  say  that  she  was  the 
electoral  prince,  l)ut  by  a  reserved  behaviour  drill 
him  on  in  his  chimerical  imaginations;  and  this 
she  pleaded  before  the  lafe  king  and  the  commis- 
sioners of  enquiry  ;  and  the  surveyor  himself  did 
her  the  justice  to  own,  'hat  she  never  pretended  to 
be  the  prince,  nor  directly  countenanced  his  sup- 
position of  her  being  ihat  royal  person. 

The  first  night  she  lay  in  M.  Gunther*s  house, 
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his  joy  kept  him  waking :  nothing  was  more 
certain  with  him,  than  that  it  now  only  de- 
pended on  his  making  a  <lue  use  of  his  fortunate 
adventure,  to  be  amongst  the  first  of  the  ministry 
in  the  next  reign  ;  he  wisely  supposed,  that  tlie 
greater  obligations  he  laid  the  prince  under,  the 
greater  would  be  his  advancement.  His  fortune 
being  considerable,  he  was  persuaded  that  this 
was  the  seast>n  to  sow  plentifully,  as  sure  to  reap 
an  exuberant  harvest. 

The  next  morning  he  proposed  to  the  prince  td 
change  his  apparel  for  that  of  a  higher  rank,  as 
better  answeriiig  his  end  of  remaining  unknown; 
for  the  meaner  his  appearance,  the  sooner  would 
a  keen  eye  see  through  the  disguise  :  this  perhaps 
M.  Gnnther  meant  as  a  compliment  to  his  own 
penetration.  He  added,  that  he  thought  the 
rank  of  count  was  the  best  adapted  to  his  high* 
ness's  drift,  as  not  being  attended  with  the  con- 
straint of  royalty,  which  hindered  a  personal 
inspection  into  every  thing;  nor, which  would  be 
the  case  of  a  low  rank,  did  it  exclude  him  from 
the  company  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  ;  whose 
free  sentiments  he  might  thus  hear,  and  judge  of 
their  manners.  Further,  M.  Gunther,  conclud- 
ing th(jt  his  royal  highness  might  not  be  provided 
for  the  expense  of  new  dresses,  humbly  requested 
him  to  make  use  of  his  money,  which  was  en- 
tirely at  his  service. 
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To  this  offer  prince  Betty  made  several  objec- 
tions, signifying  that  it  by  no  means  suited  his 
views ;  however,  at  the  pressing  entreaty  of  the 
surveyor,  intimated  that  he  might  give  orders 
for  what  he  thought  proper.  M.  Gunther, 
•without  delay,  ordered  some  rich  suits  to  be 
made,  hired  four  servants,  and  made  the  prince 
a  present  of  a  superb  coach,  with  six  horses, 
which  he  said  the  prince  would  want  for  visiting 
the  several  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  tliat  he, 
the  count,  might  be  suitably  provided  with  the 
grand  requisite,  he  witli  the  most  reverential 
humility,  humbly  offered  him  a  purse  with  300 
ducats,  and  would  not  desist  till  his  highness  was 
pleased  to  accept  uf  it. 

Every  thing  being  now  settled,  Mr.  Surveyor 
invited  all  the  neighbouring  nobility  and  gentry 
to  his  house,  for  tlie entertainment  of  the  prince, 
"who  was  made  known  to  every  one  under  the  fic- 
titious titU  of  a  count  of  Holstein  ;  but  M. 
Gunther  was  not  wanting  privately,  and  with 
the  most  earnest  request  of  secrecy,  to  whisper 
to  all  his  visitors,  that  h  s  guest  was  no  other 
than  the  electoral  prince  himself.  Such  an  honour 
they  could  not  but  esteem  a  sure  presage  of  the 
most  glorious  fortune. 

These  visits  of  the  neighbouring  nobility  at 
the  surveyor's  house  went  on  for  near  a  month; 
all  crowded  thither  with  a  view  of  getting  into 
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the  favour  of  Saxony's  rising  sun,  and  his  favou- 
rite, M.  Von  Gunther  ;  thus  for  his  money  he,  at 
least,  had  for  some  time  the  flattering  pleasure 
of  being  surrounded  by  pecsons  of  rank,  all  court- 
ing his  friendship,  and  he  had  already  a  forecast 
of  the  incense  which  probably  would  have  been 
offered  to  him,  had  his  suppositions  been  real. 

On  all  occasions  prince  Betty  topped  her  part ; 
she  did  not  in  the  least  disgrace  the  title  of  count, 
and  the  reserve  wliich  she  constantly  kept  np 
with  the  country  nobility,  passed  for  the  stamp  of 
royalty,  that  under  this  inferior  disguise,  seemed 
to  dignify  every  part  of  her  behaviour.  In  short, 
there  was  not  one  who  harboured  the  least  doubt 
of  M.  Gunther's  serious  whisperings:  so  easy  are 
men  to  be  imposed  on,  or  rather  so  easy  is  it 
to  play  the  part  of  tlie  great  ones  of  the  world  ! 

However,  now  comes  on  the  denouement  of  this 
.farce:  some  of  the  nobles  having  relations  or 
friends  at  court  with  wliom  they  corresponded, 
wrote  word  that  the  electoral  prince  was  certainly 
at  Augusstnsburg  in  disguise.  These  courtiers 
thought  that  an  information  of  this  nature  was 
not  to  be  concealed  from  the  king.  His  majesty, 
who  knew  ihit  his  son  was  at  Vienna,  or  that  he 
was  strangely  iwi<^f:^^j  on,  would  believe  nothing 
of  the  mfitfer,  yet  tbo^ight  it  proper  to  take  so 
mucii  iiolice  of  ;'<e  account,  as  to  dispatch  one 
of  the  otficers  of  his   household,  who  knew  the 
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prince  too  well  to  be  mistaken,  and  to  make  his 
observations  on  the  spot.  This  person,  on  his 
arrival,  sent  in  his  name  to  Mr.  Surveyor,  de- 
siring that  he  might  be  permitted  to  kiss  the 
count's  hands ;  in  the  mean  time,  he  also  had 
the  whispering,  that  the  person  who  passed  only 
for  a  count,  was  really  the  electoral  prince. 

This  officer's  visit  was  over  at  first  sight ;  he 
hastened  back  to  court,  and  assured  the  king, 
that  the  Augustusburg  count  was  no  more  the 
prince  than  he  was.  On  this  the  king  immedi- 
ately sent  a  party  of  horse,  with  a  warrant  to 
bring  prince  Betty  and  the  surveyor  of  the  fisli- 
ery  to  Dresden.  The  king  asked  prince  Betty 
who  she  was?  She,  without  the  least  discom- 
posure, gave  a  full  account  of  her  family,  sex, 
and  all  the  circumstances  which  bad  occasioned 
her  being  the  object  of  the  surveyor's  liberalily, 
and  the  admiration  of  the  nobles,  without  her 
having  pretended  to  be  the  electoral  prince.  Not 
a  letter  of  her  account  could  be  disproved  ;  and 
even  Gunther  himself  acquiesced  in  the  truth  of 
her  relation. 

Hereupon  the  king  pronounced  this  sentence : — 
that  prince  Betty,  as  a  due  punishment  of  the 
surveyor,  should  keep  every  thing  that  he  had 
given  her;  but  that  she  should  be  confined,  dur- 
ing life,  in  Waldheim  house  of  industry,  though 
not  put  to  any  labour ;  and  that  Gunther  should 
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allow  her  a  rix-doUar  a  day,  as  long  as  she 
lived. 

This  was  fulfilled  in  every  article;  she  had  her 
own  clean  room  in  the  house,  boarded  with  the 
keeper,  and  generally  wore  a  genteel  kind  of 
amazoii  habit ;  she  was  ever  sprightly  and  merry, 
saying,  that  her  life  was  a  heaven,  to  that  which 
she  led  at  home  under  her  morose  father,  and 
slaving  as  a  common  hireling. 
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Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  desirous  of 
forming  useful  establishments  in  his  dominions, 
and  of  encouraging  those  already  existing,  visited 
the  different  workshops  and  manufactories  with 
much  assiduity.  Among  others  that  he  visited 
frequently,  were  the  forges  of  Muller  at  Istia,  on 
the  road  to  Kalonga,  ninety  wersts  distance  from 
Moscow.  lie  once  passed  a  whole  montJi  there, 
during  which  time  he  drank  chalybeate  waters ; 
and  after  having  given  due  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  the  state,  which  he  never  neglected,  he  amused 
himself  not  only  with  seeing  and  examining  every 
thing  in  the  most  minute  manner,  but  also  with 
putting  his  hand  to  tlie  work,  and  learning  the 
business  of  a  blacksmith.  He  succeeded  so  well, 
that  one  of  the  last  days  of  this  excursion  he 
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forged  alone  eighteen  poods  of  iron  (the  pood  is 
equal  to  forty  pounds),  and  put  his  own  parti- 
cular mark  on  each  bar.  The  boyars  and  other 
noblemen  of  his  suite  were  obliged  to  blow  the 
bellows,  stir  the  fire,  carry  coals,  and  per- 
form all  the  other  offices  of  journeymen  black- 
smiths. 

Some  days  after,  on  his  return  to  Moscow, 
he  went  to  see  Muller,  bestowed  great  praise  on 
his  establishment,  and  asked  him  how  much  he 
gave  per  pood  for  iron  in  bar,  furnished  by  a 
master  blacksmith.  "  Three  copecks  or  an  altin,'' 
answered  Muller.  "  Well  then,"  said  the  czar, 
"  I  have  earned  eighteen  alfins,  and  am  come  to 
be  paid."  Muller  immediately  opened  his  bn- 
I'eau,  took  out  eii;hteen  ducats,  and  counting 
them  before  the  prince,  "  It  is  the  least,"  said  he, 
"  that  can  be  given  to  such  a  workman  as  your 
majesty."  Hut  the  emperor  refused  them  :  "  take 
again  your  ducats,"  said  he,  "  and  pay  me  the 
usual  price;  I  have  worked  no  better  than  an- 
other blacksmith ;  and  this  will  serve  to  buy  me 
a  pair  of  slioes,  of  wliieii  I  am  in  great  want.'' 
At  the  same  time  his  majesty  showed  him  those 
he  wore,  which  had  already  been  soaled,  and 
stood  in  need  of  another  repair.  He  took  (he 
eighteen  altins.  went  directly  to  a  shop,  bought 
a  pair  of  shoes,  and  took  great  pleasure  in  show- 
ing them  on  liis  feet,  saying  to  those  who  wer» 
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present :  "  I  have  earned  tliera  well,  by  the  sweat 
of  my  brow,  with  hammer  and  anvil." 

One  of  these  bars  of  iron,  forged  by  Peter  the 
Great,  and  authenticated  by  his  mark,  is  still  to 
be  seen  at  Istia,  in  the  same  forge  of  Muller. 
Another,  forged  also  with  his  own  hand,  is  showa 
in  the  cabinet  of  curiosities  at  Petersburg. 

A  small  corporation  of  a  village  near  Dale- 
carlia,  having  been  oppressed  with  famine,  re- 
solved to  send  a  petition  to  the  king,  Gustavus  III. 
to  implore  his  gracious  assistance.  Tlie  peti- 
tion was  accordingly  drawn  up,  and  sent  by  a 
peasant  to  Stockholm.  On  his  arrival,  he  de- 
livered the  petition  at  court,  but  as  no  immediate 
answer  was  returned,  the  peasant  went  to  work 
in  the  fields.  A  month  passed,  and  no  answer 
came  ;  tlie  peasant,  almost  forgetting  his  em- 
bassy, went  to  work  from  one  farm  to  another, 
till  he  happened  to  be  employed  in  a  field  near 
Carlesberg,  his  majesty's  country  palace.  The 
king  with  the  royal  family,  attended  by  a  train  of 
tlie  nobility,  went  to  take  a  walk  in  this  field, 
where  he  observed  this  peasant,  whom  he  imme- 
diately knew,  among  a  hundred  workmen,  and 
calling  him  by  his  name,  asked  him  whether 
he  had  not  delivered  a  petition  to  the  king?  The 
peasant,  not  knowing  his  majesty,  answered, 
"  Yes."    "  But,"   continued   the  king,   '«  did 
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you  find  redress?'*  "  No,"  replied  the  pcasarrt ; 
**  nor  could  I  e'spect  it ;  tbey  are  too  busy  at 
court,  and  their  business  must  not  be  delayed 
for  the  sake  of  twenty  or  thirty  starying  families. 
**  Affairs  of  importance,^'  continued  he,  in  a 
sneering  manner!  "This  day  is  court-day,  to- 
morrow his  majesty  takes  an  airing,  the  day 
after  to*morrow  his  majesty  will  receive  compli- 
ments on  the  occasion  of  the  young  princess's 
birth-day,  the  day  after  there  will  be  a  ceremony 
of  creating  knights  of  tlie  order  of  Vasa ;  arjd 
how  could  I  expect  to  receive  an  answer  to  an  in- 
significant petition  ?"  "  But,"  said  his  majesty, 
*'  what  need  you  to  work  here — 1  suppose  your 
corporation  has  provided  for  you  during  your 
absence  from  home  ?"  *'  By  all  means,"  replied 
the  peasant;  *'  but  my  village  is  very  poof; 
and  with  the  greatest  ditliculty  have  collected 
twenty  dollars  to  serve  me  for  expenses  ;  a  third 
part  of  it  I  have  already  spent,  and  was  I  to  be 
idle  during  my  stay  at  Stockholm,  I  should  spend 
it  all ;  and  as  I  find  no  redress  from  the  king,  my 
poor  fellow-villiigers  would  lose  their  monry 
also;  and  to  prevent  this  evil  I  went  to  work, 
by  which  1  hope  to  keep  them  free  ofcxpenst^^ 
mnd  thus  1  slmll  ease  my  jxior  fcllow-villager» 
by  my  own  sweat  and  labour."  His  majesty, 
who  had  hitherto  been  attentive  io  tlie  ora* 
tor,  here  interrupted  him,  and  moved  with  com* 
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passion,  smiled  at  the  pure  doctrine  of  Na- 
ture. At  last  be  fell  into  a  noble  6nthusiasm^ 
and  exclaimed,  "  Ease,  my  fellow- villagers, 
with  my  own  sweat  and  labour !"  Then  turning 
to  his  attendants,  he  said  :  "  No  school  of  philo^ 
sophy,  stage,  or,  pulpit,  can  teach  better  mo- 
rals than  simple  Nature  here  teaches  a  prince ! 
May  officers,  representatives  of  nations,  minis* 
ters,  nay,  monarchs  themselves,  know  their  duty 
as  well  as  it  is  known  in  the  cottages  ;  whilst 
they,  to  their  shame,  intoxicated  with  their 
pomp  and  magnificence,  and  dazzled  with  th«j 
Instre  of  a  throne,  follow  their  irregular  passions 
and  ambitious  views,  even  to  the  ruin  of  the  na* 
tion  which  invested  them  with  their  dignity; 
nay,  the  lowest  officer  thinks  himself  too  high 
to  lend  an  ear  (o  the  cries  of  his  fellow-creatures.'* 
Thus  saying,  he  turned  and  said,  "  Good  man, 
go  home,  and  you  will  find  relief  for  yourself  and 
your  countrymen." 

It  scarcely  can  be  supposed  that  any  man  of 
common  sense  should  consider  industry  as  a 
fault;  yet  it  seems  that  a  violent  Welsh  'squire 
took  it  into  his  head  to  be  very  angry  with  a  ]>oot 
curate,  who  employee]  his  leisure  hours  in  mend- 
ing clocks  and  watches,  and  actually  applied  to 
Dr.  Shipley,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  with  a  formal 
complaint  against  him,  for  impiously  carrying 
j)2 
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on  a  trade.  His  lordship  having  heard  <he  com* 
plaint,  told  the  'squire  he  might  depend  upon  it 
that  the  strictest  justice  should  be  done  in  the 
case;  accordingly  the  mechanic  divine  was  sent 
for  a  few  days  after,  when  the  bishop  asked  hira; 
"  How  he  dared  to  disgrace  his  diocese,  by 
becoming  a  mender  of  clocks  and  walches  ?"  The 
other,  with  all  humility,  answered,  "  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  a  wife  and  ten  children !"  '*  That 
won't  do  with  me,"  rejoined  the  prelate;  "  Til 
inflict  such  a  punishment  upon  you,  as  shall  make 
you  leave  off  your  pitiful  trade,  I  promise  you  ;" 
and  immediately  calling  in  his  secretary,  ordered 
him  to  make  out  a  presentation  for  the  astonished 
curate,  to  a  living  of  at  least  150/.  per  ann. 
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Amalasonte  was  the  daughter  of  Theodo- 
ric,  king  of  Italy,  and  of  Audeflede,  sister  to 
Clovis  king  of  France.  To  the  most  exquisite 
beauty  she  added  every  mental  accomplishment 
and  virtue.  She  married  Eutharic,  but  soon 
after  lost  both  her  father  and  husband  ;  and  the 
grandees  of  the  kingdom,  sensible  of  her  merits, 
declared  her  regent,  with  the  title  of  queen  of 
the  Ostrogoths,  during  Ihe  minority  of  her  son 
Athalaric.     The  nobles  were  nut  disappointed  in 
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their  expectations.  Amalasonte  governed  the 
kingdom  wi<h  great  discretion  :  her  generals  were 
successful  abroad,  and  justice  was  impartially 
administered  at  home. 

The  avaricious  and  ambitious  Theodat,  who 
was  the  second  son  of  Theodoric's  sister,  thought 
that,  on  account  of  his  alliance  with  the  queen, 
he  might  commit  any  acts  of  oppression  with  im- 
punity. But  Amalasonte,  who  was  attentive  to 
every  thing,  soon  became  acquainted  with  his 
practices  ;  and  thereupon  writing  to  Theodat,  she 
remonstrated  with  him  on  his  conduct,  and  con- 
cluded \vith  desiring  him  to  restore  what  he  had 
Usurped.  This  letter  irritated  Theodat  so  much 
that  he  vowed  revenge  ;  but  at  the  same  time  de- 
termined to  act  with  hypocrisy.  He  pretended 
to  receive  the  advice  of  Amalasonte  very  grate- 
fully, and  to  be  sorry  for  his  offences  : — he  carried 
his  dissimulation  so  far,  that  on  the  death  of  Eu- 
tharic  she  divided  the  throne  with  him,  and 
caused  hira  to  be  proclaimed  king.  The  perfi- 
dious wretch  accepted  the  dignity  with  joy ;  but 
as  he  knew  that  the  virtues  of  Amalasonte  ren- 
dered her  the  idol  of  the  people,  he  was  obliged 
to  conceal  his  cruel  designs  ;  and  to  prevent  all 
distrust  in  tlie  queen,,  he  constantly  treated  her 
with  great  respect,  and  was  very  submissive  to 
her  will.  Amalasonte  neglected  to  observe  his 
conduct;  and  the  people  and  soldiers  accustomed 
d3 
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themselves  to  regard  Theodat  as  their  king.  Tak* 
ing  advantage  of  this  disposition,  he  began  by 
removing  the  queen's  friends,  some  by  banish- 
ment and  others  by  death  :  at  length  he  caused 
Amalasonteto  be  seized,  and  conducted  privately 
to  a  small  isle  in  the  Tuscan  sea,  where  she  was 
obliged  to  sign  an  abdication  of  the  throne.  Her 
Hiarder  followed  not  long  after  ;  but  when  the 
emperor  Justinian  was  informed  of  the  infamous 
deed,  he  sent  Belisarius  into  Italy,  and  the  Ostro- 
gotlis  rising  against  Theodat,  put  hira  to  death. 

Frederic  William  of  Prussia  was  fully  deter- 
mined to  put  his  son  to  death,  for  endeavouring 
to  escape  from  his  tyranny,  either  to  England  or 
France.  The  emperor  of  Germany,  Charles  the 
Sixth,  insisted  that  the  prince  royal  of  Prussia, 
as  being  a  prince  of  the  empire,  could  not  suffer 
condemnation  but  in  a  general  diet.  He  there- 
fore sent  the  count  de  Seckendorf,  one  of  his 
ablest  generals  and  ministers,  to  the  court  of  Ber- 
lin, to  remonstrate  with  the  king  on  the  im- 
propriety of  his  intention,  and  the  count  de- 
clared afterwards,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  he  could  prevail  upon  Frederic  Wiiliami 
not  to  behead  his  own  son.  One  would  imtigine 
that  this  action  of  Seckendorf  would  have  en?- 
dtared  hira  to  Frederic  the  Great;  but  what  was 
the  conduct  of  this  monarch  to  the  count  de  Sec- 
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keiidorf  ?  In  his  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Bran- 
denburgh,  he  drew  a  most  hideous  picture  of  this 
gentleman,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  life. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  Frederic  displayed 
great  magnanimity,  in  forgiving  the  treachery  of 
an  officer,  and  even  ponisliing  repeated  ingrati- 
tude with  comparative  mildness.  During  hi$ 
war  with  the  empress  queen,  an  officer  of  conside- 
rable rank  was  detected  in  a  corres|x>ndence  with 
one  of  the  Austrian  generals.  His  majesty  mad« 
no  noise  about  the  affair,  nor  changed  his  beha- 
viour towards  the  officer,  with  whom  he  con- 
versed as  familiarly  as  upon  former  occasions. 
When  the  king  had  got  two  or  three  of  his  letters 
into  his  possession,  he  called  him  one  day  into 
his  closet,  and  charged  him  witli  his  offence,  lay- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  intercepted  proofs  of  his 
guilt  before  hira.  The  delinquent  trembled,  fell 
upon  his  knees,  and  begged  for  his  life.  Frederic 
commanded  him  to  arise,  and  assured  him  that 
he  not  only  spared  his  life,  but  that  he  wonld  not 
even  cause  him  to  be  disgraced.  "  I  believe," 
added  he,  "  that  1  can  guess  what  it  was  that  in- 
stigated you  to  this  criminal  act.  At  sucli  a  time 
1  put  a  particular  person  over  your  head ;  was 
not  that  the  cause?"  The  officer  owned  that  it 
was.  "  At  that  time,"  continued  the  king,  "  I 
D  4 
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could  not  inform  you  of  the  reason  ;  at  present  I 
can."  The  oflScer,  when  he  had  heard  the  rela- 
tion, acknowledged  that  his  majesty  was  in  the 
right ;  and  that,  all  circumstances  considered,  he 
could  not  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  did. 
*'  Then,"  said  the  king,  "  we  are  even  ;  you 
could  not  have  a  greater  pleasure  in  gratifying 
your  resentment,  than  I  have  in  forgiving  you. 
Say  nothing  of  what  has  past ;  but  beware  of  do- 
ing any  thing  of  the  like  again." 

Some  'time  after  his  majesty  included  this  offi- 
cer in  a  promotion,  and  thereby  restored  him  to 
his  rank  ;  for  which  he  went  to  return  thanks, 
and  vowed  eternal  lidclity.  The  king  received 
him  very  graciously ;  told  him  he  knew  he  was 
a  good  engineer,  and  that  he  would  therefore 
confide  to  his  care  the  fortifying  of  a  post  of  great 
importance.  The  officer  undertook  the  charge, 
and  executed  it  entirely  to  the  king's  satisfaction, 
who  expressed  it  in  the  most  obliging  manner, 
promising  that  he  would  very  soon  take  an  op- 
portunity of  rewarding  him.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  next  campaign,  this  officer  dining  with  a 
field-marshal,  observed  that  his  excellency  after 
dinner  was  making  up  a  packet  of  letters,  which 
was  to  be  sent  by  a  particular  messenger.  The 
officer  laid  hold  of  this  opportunity  of  requesting 
the  marshal  to  put  a  letter  of  his  in  the  packet, 
which  the  marshal  readily  did.     The  servant  on 
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receiving  the  packet,  proceeded  with  tlie  utmost 
expedition  ;  but  had  not  gone  above  half  his 
journey  before  he  was  stopped  by  the  king's 
guards,  who  demanding  his  packet,  broke  it  open, 
took  out  the  officer's  letter,  and  then  ordered  the 
man  to  go  on  with  the  rest.  As  the  officer  went 
from  the  marshal's  tent  he  was  arrested,  and 
brought  the  next  morning  to  the  king,  who 
shewed  him  his  own  letter,  in  which  was  a  plan 
of  the  fortification,  with  instructions  how  it  might 
be  attacked  and  taken  in  a  very  short  space.  He 
stood  some  time  stupid  and  silent ; — at  last  he 
burst  info  tears,  and  again  begged  his  life. 
*' Your  life,"  said  the  king,  "is  safe;  and  I 
might,  perhaps,  have  pardoned  this  treason  too, 
but  your  treachery  to  your  friend,  in  making  him 
the  innocent  partner  of  your  crime,  I  cannot  for- 
give. You  must  pass  the  remainder  of  your 
days  at  Spandau."  To  that  fortress  he  was  ac- 
cordingly conducted  soon  after  ;  and  set  to  worl^ 
at  the  taiLof  a  wheelbarrow  upon  the  fortitica* 
lions.  , 

A  Greek  merchant  who  resided  at  Algiers,  used 
almost  every  year  to  make  a  voyage  to  Tunis  or 
Egypt,  retailing  his  cargo. 

A  countryman  of  his  dying,  made  him  his 
executor,  and  among  otlier  pious  legacies,  left  a 
certain  sum  fen-  charitable  uses.     One  day  the 
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tneirhant  passing  by  a  Moor,  who  was  sUfihg  in 
Ibe  street  upon  a  pircc  of  mat,  laniOy  and  almost 
li^Uiid,  aski?)g-  charity  of  passcu^Ts,  the  Greek 
dropped  him  a  handful  of  as{KTs,  which  un- 
usual sight  so  transported  the  betre:ar,  that  he 
loHowed  the  merchant  upon  his  crutches,  beseech- 
ing Heaven  to  shower  down  its  blessings  npon 
Irim.  He  trtld  all  he  met  how  bountiful  that 
Christian  had  bfen  towards  him,  and  the  people 
joined  in  the  admiration,  saying,  "  He  is  an  ex- 
cellent person  indeed  ;  for  his  charity  extends  be- 
yond his  own  sect."  The  beggar  did  not  leave 
following  his  benefactor  till  he  discovered  his 
house;  and  afterwards  took  post  in  a  place  where 
the  merchant  must  daily  pass  by  him.  JNext 
clay  the  Moor  begs  his  charity,  and  the  dreek 
repeated  it,  which  gained  him  great  reputation 
and  more  customers.  This  continued  till  the 
merchant  made  bis  annual  voyage  to  Egypt. 
The  beggar,  however,  kei)t  his  post ;  but  missing 
bis  benefactor,  he  made  enquiry  after  him,  ai}d 
had  the  mortification  to  hear  that  he  had  left  the 
kingdom.  ^^  hen  the  merchant's  clerk  passed 
by,  the  MiM)r  used  to  lift  up  his  hands  and  pray 
for  his  njaster's  happy  return,  which  hapjjtncd 
five  or  six  months  after.  The  l>eirgar  wa?  over- 
joyed to  see  him  ;  and  when  ihc  merchant  in  re- 
turn for  his  comjilimeiifs  was  going  to  bcblow  his 
wsualcharKv  on  him,  he  declined  accepting  it. 
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faying  it  was  belter  to  pay  him  all  his  arrears  at 
once.  The  Greek  was  surprised,  and  asked  his 
meaning :  to  this  the  other  answered,  that  he  had 
been  absent  near  six  months,  and  consequently 
there  were  about  eighty  rials  due. 

The  Greek  did  not  know  whether  the  fellow's 
impudence  deserved  most  to  be  laughed  at  or 
cliastised  ;  but  the  Moor  laid  his  complaint  be- 
fore the  dey,  and  t!ie  merchant  was  sent  for  to 
make  his  defence.  The  bi'ggar  alleged,  that  the 
merchant  had  for  a  whole  month  daily  given  him 
a  rial,  and  that  this  charily  had  induced  others 
to  be  liberal,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
enabled  to  leave  oiF  working  ;  that,  however,  the 
merchant  had  gone  away  without  giving  him  the 
least  notice  that  his  pension  was  to  cease ;  that  he 
had  still  kept  his  post,  praying  to  God  for  his 
benefactor's  happy  return,  who,  upon  his  de» 
manding  the  arre^irs  that  were  due,  only  laughed 
at  him,  and  tl)reatened  him  with  punishment. 
1'he  Greek  did  not  deny  the  premises,  but  in- 
sisted, that  alms  being  a  voluntary  actioji,  its 
continuance  depended  upon  the  Mill  of  the  donor. 
After  a  discussion  of  the  atl'air  in  council,  the 
merchant  was  condemned  to  pay  the  beggar  a 
rial  a  day  for  every  day  since  his  departure,  with 
a  piastre  over  and  above,  for  the  reproaches  which 
he  had  bestowed  upon  him  :  -at  the  same  time  he 
was  authorized  to  declare,  that  it  was  his  intcn- 
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tion  never  to  gfive  him  any  alms  for  the  time  to 
come.  This  the  merchant  solemnly  repeated  ; 
adding,  that  such  a  sentence  would  not  soon  be 
forgotten  by  him. 

A  French  writer  relates  the  following  remark- 
able instance  of  the  punishment  of  ingratitude  in 
children  > 

An  eminent  trader  at  Lyons,  who  had  acquired 
an  easy  fortune,  had  two  handsome  daughters, 
between  whom  on  their  marriage  he  divided  all 
his  property,  on  condition  that  he  should  pass 
the  summer  with  the  one  and  the  winter  with  the 
other.  Before  the  end  of  the  first  year,  he  found 
sufficient  ground  to  conclude  that  he  was  not  a 
very  acceptable  guest  to  either  ;  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  took  no  notice,  but  hired  a  handsome 
lodging,  in  which  he  resided  a  few  weeks.  He 
then  applied  to  a  friend,  and  told  him  the  truth 
of  the  matter,  desiring  the  gift  of  two  hundred 
livrcs,  and  the  loan  of  fifty  thousand  in  ready 
money,  for  a  few  liours.  His  friend  very  readily 
complied  with  this  request ;  and  the  next  day  the 
old  gentleman  made  a  splendid  entertainment,  to 
wiiich  his  daughters  a«»d  their  husbands  were  in- 
vited. Just  as  dinner  was  over,  his  friend  came 
in  a  great  hurry,  told  him  of  an  unexpected  de- 
iTiand  upon  him,  and  desired  to  know  whether  he 
could  lend  him  lifly  thousand  livres.     The  old 
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man  told  him  without  any  emotion,  that  twice  as 
much  was  at  his  service  if  he  had  wanted  it ;  and 
goin^  into  the  next  room,  brought  him  the  mo- 
ney. 

After  this  he  was  not  suffered  to  stay  any  longer 
in  lodgings  :  his  daughters  were  jealous  if  he  re- 
mained a  day  more  in  one  house  than  the  other; 
and  after  three  or  four  years  spent  with  them  he 
died,  when,  upon  examining  his  cabinet,  instead 
of  riches,  there  was  found  a  note  containing  these 
words :  "  He  who  has  suffered  by  his  virtue,  has 
a  right  to  avail  himself  of  the  vices  of  those  by 
whom  he  has  been  injured ;  and  a  father  ought 
never  to  be  so  fond  of  his  children,  as  to  forget 
what  is  due  to  himself." 
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Anlaff,  king  of  Northumberland,  having 
been  deprived  of  his  dominions  by  Athelstan, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  fled  to  Ireland,  from 
whence  he  returned,  and  collected  an  array, 
which  was  augmented  by  many  fugitives,  and 
strengthened  by  several  petty  princes.  After 
four  years'  preparation,  they  drew  together  a 
formidable  force,  and  marched  to  Brumbridge, 
in  Northumberland,  near  which  place  Athelstan 
had  pitched  his  camp.     While  both  armies  lay 
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there,  Anlaff  being  desirous  to  surprise  the  cncmj, 
went  into  the  camp,  disguised  as  a  harper,  and 
having  played  from  tent  to  lent,  w^s  at  last,  for 
Jiis  skill  in  music,  brought  before  the  king,  where. 
lie  played  so  well,  that  at  his  departure  he  had 
a  considerable  reward  given  him,  which  scorning 
to  take  away,  after  he  came  out  of  the  royal 
tent,  he  cut  a  piece  of  turf  with  his  knife,  and 
hid  the  money  under  it,  which  being  observed  by 
a  soldier,  he  watched  him  more  narrowly,  and 
discovered  who  he  was ;  accordingly  when  An- 
laflE"  was  out  of  reach ,  the  soldier  went  and  ac» 
quainted  Athelslan  who  the  harper  was.  The 
king  rebuked  him  very  severely  for  not  giving 
his  information  before;  but  the  soldier  excused 
himself  by  saying,  that  he  hud  formerly  served  in 
AnlafF's  army,  and  had  sworn  fidelity  to  him; 
therefore  he  could  not  betray  him  without  justly 
laying  himself  under  a  suspicion  of  being  equally 
faithless  to  his  present  master.  However,  by  the 
soldier's  advice,  the  king  removed  his  lent,  and 
Anlaff,  in  his  attack  upon  the  camp,  suffered  a 
complete  defeat. 

The  marquis  dc  Bougy,  a  gallant  general  in 
the  service  of  Louis  XJV'.  was  greatly  esteemed 
by  that  monarch,  and  also  by  his  prime  minis- 
ter, cardinal  Mazarine.  He  would  have  made 
a  great  fcrtune  if  he  bad  been  a  roman  catholic^ 
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and  he  received  several  letters  from  the  queen, 
and  from  the  cardinal,  wherein  they  exhorte4 
him  to  change  his  religion,  and  thereby  remove 
the  obstacle  which  lay  in  (he  way  of  his  ad- 
vancement. They  also  offered  him  a  marshal's 
staff,  and  a  considerable  government,  provided 
he  would  become  a  convert.  His  answer  was, 
that  if  he  conld  resolve  to  betray  his  God  for  a 
marshal's  staff,  he  might  betray  his  king  for  a 
lesser  advantage ;  but  that  he  would  do  neither 
of  them,  being  contented  to  see  ihat  his  services 
were  acceptable,  and  that  his  religion  was  the 
only  reason  why  he  was  not  rewarded  for  them. 

The  following  interesting  story  is  related  by 
Tavernier,  in  his  travels  : 

Shah  Abbas  I-  king  of  Persia,  being  one  dajr 
hunting,  and  having  wandered  to  a  distance  from 
Ids  attendants,  found  a  young  shepherd  playing 
on  a  flute.  The  king  having  asked  him  some 
questions,  was  so  struck  with  the  solidity  of  his 
understanding,  that  he  committed  him  to  the 
care  of  the  khan  or  governor  of  Jehiras,  with 
orders  that  he  should  see  the  youth  properly  e<lti- 
cated.  The  sliepherd  made  ^o  rapid  a  progress 
in  his  studies,  that  lie  soon  excited  tljc  admi- 
ration of  the  court,  and  acquired  die  good  graces 
of  his  patron,  who  gave  him  the  name  of  Maita- 
uud  All  Beg,  together  with  the  oihce  of  uazar. 
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or  intendant  of  the  household.  The  king  beina^ 
cpnvinced  of  his  fidelity  and  prudence,  sent  him 
twice  as  ambassador  to  the  Great  Mogul,  and 
was  much  pleased  with  the  result  of  his  nego- 
tiations ;  for  Mahamed  had  the  firmness  not  to 
suffer  himself  to  be  corrupted  by  bribes  ;  a  thing 
very  uncommon  among  the  Persians.  This  inte- 
grity raised  up  against  him  a  host  of  enemies, 
particularly  among  the  women  and  eunuchs,  who 
generally  find  means  to  command  the  royal  ear  ; 
but  none  of  them  would  venture  to  speak  to  his 
disadvantage,  because  his  sovereign  entertained 
Ihft  highest  opinion  of  his  fidelity.  After  the 
death  of  that  monarch,  however,  the  enemies  of 
Mahamed  endeavoured  to  effect  his  ruin  with 
Seliah  Sefi,  bis  successor,  who,  being  a  young 
man,  was  more  susceptible  of  the  bad  impres- 
sions which  they  wished  to  give  him  concerning 
the  conduct  of  the  inlendant  of  the  household. 
They  represented  to  the  king,  that  as  Mahamed 
had  caused  to  be  built,  in  his  own  name,  several 
caravanseras,  and  a  magnificent  palace,  he  could 
not  erect  tlu^se  works  without  employing  part  of 
the  public  money,  for  which  he  ought  to  be 
brought  to  account.  The  sophi,  desirous  of  as- 
certaining the  truth  of  the  accusation,  ordered 
Mahamed  to  settle  his  accounts  within  fifteen 
days;  but  this  faithful  intendant  begged  his  ma- 
jesty to  come  the  next  day  to  the  treasury,  where 
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the  king  found  every  thing  in  perfect  order.  From 
the  treasury  he  proceeded  (o  the  house  of  Maha- 
raed,  where  Shah  Sefi  was  very  much  surprised 
to  find  all  the  apartments  furnished  in  the  plain- 
est style,  and  could  not  help  expressing  his  ad- 
miration at  the  humility  which  he  had  shewn  in 
so  elevated  a  situation.  One  of  the  eunuchs 
observing  a  door  f.istcned  with  three  large  pad- 
locks, informed  the  king,  who  had  overlooked  it. 
His  majesty  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  Mahamed 
what  treasure  was  concealed  in  that  room  which 
was  shut  so  carefully.  Mahamed  replied,  that 
the  whole  of  his  property  was  contained  there, 
and  every  thing  else  belonging  to  his  majesty; 
on  saying  which,  he  opened  the  door  of  the 
apartment,  in  which  nothing  appeared  but  his 
crook,  wallet,  the  goat's  skin  which  he  used  to  fill 
with  water,  his  flute,  and  his  shepherd's  dress,  all 
suspended  by  a  nail  from  the  wall.  The  nazar  see- 
ing the  king's  astonishment,  related  to  him  the  his- 
tory of  liis  good  fortune,  and  in  what  manner  he 
had  been  brought  to  court  by  order  of  Shah 
Abbas,  begging  his  majesty  to  permit  him,  if 
his  services  were  of  no  utility,  to  allow  him  to 
return  to  his  original  occupation.  The  king  was 
so  struck  with  his  virtuous  conduct,  that  he  took 
off  his  own  dress,  and  gave  it  to  the  nazar,  which 
is  the  greatest  honour  that  a  king  of  Persia  can 
confer  on  a  subject ;  then  putting  on  another,  be 
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returned  to  his  palace.  Maliamed  continued  in 
the  exercise  of  his  office,  notwithstanding-  the  ef- 
forts of  his  enemies,  and  died  in  that  employ- 
ment. 

The  following  inscription  on  a  handsome  piece 
of  plate,  records  a  rare  instance  of  integrity  and 
honour : 

"  To  William  Hutchinson,  Drover,   in   Lane- 
head,  Ayrshire. 

*^  This  cup  is  presented  by  his  late  creditors, 
as  a  small  testimony  of  the  high  sense  they  enter- 
tain of  his  upright  and  honourable  conduct  to 
them,  wlio  having,  from  a  full  conviction  of  his 
great  losses  by  trade,  accepted  a  composition  in 
177.8,  of  ten  shillings  per  pound  sterling,  and 
granted  him  a  final  discharge,  were  unexpect- 
edly called  together  at  Ayr,  the  2d  of  February, 
1785,  and  after  receiving  a  handsome  entertain- 
ment, Mr.  Hutchinson  paid  the  full  amount  of 
their  respective  debts,  with  the  whole  interest  due 
thereon,  amounting  at  that  date  to  IGOOL 

"  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

**  Not  one  of  the  creditors  had  the  smallest 
idea  for  what  purpose  they  were  called  togetiier, 
till  before  dinner,  when  Mr.  Hutchinson  pro- 
duced all  their  accounts,  with  the  interest  ex- 
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actly   calculated,  and  paid  them  to  the  utmost 
farthing." 

There  is  a  very  striking  instance  of  political 
integrity  recorded  in  the  Life  of  Andrew  Mar- 
vell,  who  was  maintained  as  their  representative 
in  parliament  by  his  townsmen  of  Kingston  upon 
Hull. 

Charles  the  Second,  who  was  fond  of  his  com- 
pany, Marvell  being  a  man  of  great  wit  and  hu- 
mour, sent  the  lord  treasurer  Danby  one  morning 
to  tind  out  his  lodgings,  which  were  up  two  pair  of 
stairs,  in  a  Utile  court  in  the  Strand,  when  the 
treasurer  abrubtly opened  the  door:  Marvell, sur- 
prised at  seeing  such  a  visitor,  told  his  lordship, 
tlial  he  believed  he  had  mistaken  his  way.  "  Not 
now  I  have  found  Mr.  Marvell,"  replied  lord. 
Danby,  who  then  said  that  he  was  sent  to  him  from 
his  majesty,  who  wished  to  know  Avhat  he  could 
do  to  serve  him.  "  It  is  not  in  his  majesty's  power 
io  serve  me,"  said  Marvell,  jocularly ;  but  the 
treasurer  making  a  serious  affair  of  it,  the  patriot 
told  him,  he  well  knew  the  nature  of  courts,  hav- 
ing been  in  many ;  and  that  when  a  man  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  favour  of  the  prince,  he  is  of 
course  expected  to  vote  in  his  interest.  Lord 
Danby  told  him,  "  that  his  mnjesty,  from  the 
just  sense  he  had  of  his  merit  alone,  desired  to  know 
whether  there  was  any  place  at  court  he  could 
E  2 
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be  pleased  with."  To  which  he  replied,  "  that 
he  could  not  with  honour  accept  the  offer,  since, 
if  he  did,  he  must  be  either  ungrateful  to  the  king 
in  voting  against  him,  or  false  to  his  country,  in 
supporting  the  measures  of  the  court :  the  only 
favour  therefore  which  he  begged  of  his  majesty 
was,  that  he  would  esteem  him  as  dutiful  a  sub- 
ject as  any  he  had,  and  acting  more  truly  in  his 
proper  interest  while  thus  he  refused  his  offers, 
than  he  could  possibly  do  should  he  accept 
them."  The  lord  treasurer  finding  his  solicita- 
tions fruitless,  and  that  no  arguments  could  pre- 
vail on  Inm  to  accept  any  place,  told  him  the 
king  had  ordered  him  a  thousand  pounds  ;  which 
he  hoped  he  would  accept. 

But  Marvell  continued  inflexible,  and  rejected 
the  money  with  the  same  firmness  that  he  had  re- 
fused the  place ;  though  he  was  at  that  time  so 
reduced  as  to  be  obliged,  wlien  his  lordship  was 
j;one,  to  borrow  a  guinea  of  a  friend. 


INTREPIDITY. 

Lv  the  year  1148,  the  Venedi,  having  over- 
run the  whole  province  of  Wagria,  came  before 
(he  little  town  of  Susie,  which  at  that  juncture 
had  i.ot  above  a  hundred  men  in  it.     The  Venetic 
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troops,  consisting  of  three  thousand  men,  set 
fire  to  all  the  avenues,  and  began  to  attack  the 
place  with  the  utmost  fury ;  but  perceiving  by 
the  brave  resistance  of  the  townsmen,  that  they 
should  pay  dear  for  their  conquest,  they  pro- 
posed a  capitulation,  and  offered  not  to  touch  the 
lives  or  limbs  of  the  inhabitants,  on  their  laying 
down  their  arms  and  quiting  the  fortress.  The 
people  in  the  town  were  eager  to  close  -with  these 
conditions,  when  a  priest,  named  Gerlan,  thus 
harangued  them  :  "  Countrymen,  consider  well 
the  consequences  of  -surrendering.  Do  you  ima- 
gine such  submission  will  save  your  lives?  that 
there  is  any  faith  in  these  barbarians?  Can  you 
be  ignorant,  that  of  all  foreigners,  the  Venedi 
hate  the  Frisians  most?  Our  very  name  they 
hold  in  detestation.  I  therefore  conjure  you,  my 
friends,  by  the  great  Creator  of  the  universe,  who 
is  able  to  protect  us  against  any  numbers  ;  I  con- 
jure you  to  exert  your  strength  and  renew  your 
efforts.  Whilst  within  this  fence,  we  are  mas- 
ters of  our  hands,  masters  of  our  weapons,  and 
have  hopes  of  saving  our  lives;  but  once  dis- 
armed, our  fate  will  be  an  igr)ominious  death. 
Take,  then,  your  swords,  which  the  enemy  would 
fain  get  from  you  without  fighting  ;  drench  them 
in  their  blood  ;  revenge  your  slaughtered  friends 
and  relations  :  give  these  savages  a  sample  of 
your  courage;  make  them  feel  you  are  men,  and 
determined  to  sell  your  lives  as  dear  as  possible," 
e3 
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These  •vrords  he  seconded  with  a  suitable  ac- 
tion ;  for,  throwing  open  the  gate,  he  rushed  to- 
wards the  enemy,  laid  numbers  of  them,  at  his 
feet,  though  he  lost  an  eye,  and  was  wounded 
besides;  he  continued  lighting  with  the  greatest 
impetuosity,  when  the  townsmen,  animat(Kl  by 
his  example,  joined  him  and  repulsed  the  in- 
vaders, notwithstanding  the  vast  superiority  of 
their  numbers. 

In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  captain  Hardy, 
whose  ship  was  stationed  off  Lagos  bay,  hap- 
pened to  receive  certain  intelligence  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Spanish  galleons  under  (he  protection  of 
seventeen  men  of  war,  in  the  harbour  of  V  igo : 
upon  which,  without  any  warrant  for  so  <!oing, 
he  set  sail,  and  made  such  expedition,  that  Jjc 
came  up  with  and  gave  the  intelligence  to  sir 
George  Rocke,  who  was  then  commander-in- 
chief  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  consequence  of 
this  information,  the  admiral  made  the  best  of 
Jiis  way  to  Vigo,  where  he  took  or  destroyed  all 
the  galleons  and  the  ships  of  war.  Sir  George 
was  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  advice  he 
had  received  ;  but  after  the  fight  was  over,  and 
the  victory  obtainetl,  he  ordered  captain  Hardy 
on  board,  and  with  a  stern  countenance  said, 
"  You  have  done,  sir,  a  very  important  piece  of 
service;  you  have  added  to  the  honour  and  riciics 
of  your  country  by  your  diligence;   but  don't 
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fou  know  that  you  are  liable  to  be  shot  for  quit- 
ting jour  station  ?" — "  He  is  unworthy  to  bear  a 
commission  under  her  majesty,"  replied  captain 
Hardy,  "  who  holds  his  life  as  any  thing  when 
the  glory  and  interest  of  his  country  require  him 
to  hazard  it." 

On  this  intrepid  answer,  the  admiral  dispatched 
him  home  with  the  news  of  the  victory,  and  a 
recommendation  to  the  queen,  who  conferred 
upon  him  tlie  honour  of  knighthood,  and  after- 
wards made  him  a  rear-admiral. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne, 
captain  John  Beams,  commander  of  the  York 
merchant  ship,  arrived  at  Barbadoes  from  Eng« 
land.  Having  discharged  the  last  part  of  the 
cargo,  wliich  was  coals,  the  sailors  went  into  the 
sea  to  wash  themselves ;  but  they  had  not  been 
long  there  before  a  person  on  board  saiw  a  large 
shark  making  towards  them,  of  which  he  gave 
them  notice;  and  they  all  swam  back  and  reached 
their  boat,  except  one.  Him  the  monster  over- 
took;  and  griping  him  in  the  middle,  cut  him 
asunder,  and  soon  swallowed  the  lower  part  of 
the  body  :  the  remaining  part  was  taken  up  and 
carried  on  board,  where  his  comrade  was.  His 
friendship  with  the  deceased  had  been  long  dis- 
tinguished by  a  reciprocal  discharge  of  such  en- 
dearing offices  as  implied  a  union  and  sympathy 
e4 
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of  souls  :  when  he  saw  the  severed  trunk  of  his 
friend,  he  was  seized  with  an  indescribable  emo- 
tion of  horror.  The  insatiable  sh-irk  still  ap- 
peared in  sit^ht,  ranging  aboul  in  quest  of  the  re- 
mainder of  its  prey  :  this  animated  the  sailor 
with  a  spirit  of  revenge  .  and  vowing  that  he 
would  make  the  monster  disgorge,  he  jumpt'd 
overboard,  armed  with  a  large  pointed  knife. 
The  shark  no  sooner  saw  him,  than  it  made  fu- 
riously towards  him  ;  but  the  moment  its  rapa- 
cious jaws  were  opened,  the  sailor  dived,  .ujd 
grasping  the  fias,  plunged  his  knife  rcpeafcdjy 
into  the  belly.  The  enraged  fish,  after  many  un- 
availing efforts,  finding  an  overmatch,  endea- 
voured to  get  away;  sometimes  plunging  (o  the 
bottom,  then  mad  with  pain  iearir)g  itself  above 
the  foaming  waves.  The  crews  of  the  surround- 
ing vessels  saw  (his  unequal  fight;  but  were  uncer- 
tain from  which  of  the  combatants  the  streams  of 
blood  issued,  till  at  length  the  shark  made  to- 
wards the  shore,  followed  by  the  victor,  who 
pushed  his  foe  on  with  redoubled  ardour,  and  by 
the  help  of  an  ebbing  tide  dragged  it  on  the 
beach  ;  he  then  ripped  up  the  belly,  and  taking 
out  the  remaining  part  of  his  unfortunate  friend, 
united  it  to  the  other,  the  whole  of  which  was 
committed  to  the  earth  with  christian  burial. 

In  1764,  a  little  Maltese  vessel  was  attacked  by 
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a  Barbary  corsair  often  guns  and  fiftj  men.  The 
Maltese  had  only  two  small  guns  and  a  couple  of 
muskets  ;  but  preferring  death  to  slavery,  thej 
resolved  to  stand  upon  their  defence.  When  the 
corsair  came  up  they  called  out  (hat  they  had 
struck:  upon  which  so  many  of  the  pirates  rushed 
oh  board  their  boat  in  hopes  of  plunder,  that  but 
few  hands  were  left  on  board  their  own  vessel. 
By  this  time  the  Maltese  had  loaded  their  two 
guns  and  placed  them  on  the  same  side,  waiting 
till  the  boat  came  near,  when  letting  fly  right 
into  her,  she  immediately  began  to  fill  with  water, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  crew  on  board  the  cor- 
sair were  in  the  utmost  consternation,  The  Mal- 
tese taking  advantage  of  this  confusion,  made 
sail  and  reached  their  own  island  in  safety,  to  the 
great  astonishment  and  joy  of  the  inhabitants. 

This  act  of  intrepidity  and  judgment,  however, 
does  not  exceed  the  conduct  of  an  English  boy 
belonging  to  a  pilot  boat,  in  January,  1800. 

This  boat  was  called  the  Amity,  belonging  t6 
Bembridge,  and  was  employed  on  the  look  out 
for  ships.  About  ten  in  the  morning,  the  people 
discovered  a  lugger-privateer  about  two  miles 
distance,  and  there  being  little  wind,  the  enemy 
was  rowing  with  thirteen  oars  on  each  side.  The 
master  of  the  pilot  boat  thought  it  best  to  leave 
bis  vessel  immediately,  there  being  no  other  means 
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of  escaping.  Accordingly  he  arid  another  man 
got  into  their  small  boat,  and  desired  .lames  Wal- 
lis  (a  lad)  to  come  also;  but  he  answered,  that  h« 
would  remain  by  the  vessel  whatever  might  be 
the  consequence.  Thus  resolved,  he  gave  them 
his  watch  and  what  money  he  had,  which  he  re- 
quested they  would  give  to  his  fatlier  :  this  they 
promised,  and  then  left  him  to  his  fate,  when  the 
privateer  was  not  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant. In  a  few  minutes  she  got  up  under  his  lee- 
quarter  with  an  intention  to  grapple  ;  and  having 
fresh  way,  lowered  their  main  topsails  and  lug- 
sail:  this  being  observed  by  the  lad,  he  put  his 
helm  down  and  went  about,  the  privateer  firing 
small  arms  and  swivels  at  him  all  the  time.  This 
njanoeuvre  obliged  them  to  make  sail  and  tack ; 
and  when  they  had  made  all  the  sail  they  could, 
the  young  man  with  great  judgment  tacked  and 
weathered  them  about  the  length  of  the  lugger, 
which  having  now  gained  his  wake,  tacked  also. 
The  youth  continued  to  tack  every  time  the  pri- 
vateer set  her  sails,  which  was  repeated  seventeen 
or  eighteen  times,  they  still  continuing  to  fire 
when  near,  and  particularly  when  crossing  at  a 
distance,  seldom  more  than  thirty  yards.  After 
manoeuvring  in  this  manner  for  above  two  hours, 
a  fresh  breeze  sprung  up,  tlie  pilot  boat  was  then 
on  the  last  tack,  and  had  gained  about  a  cable's 
length  to  windward,  when  she  crossed  the  priva- 
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tcer,  ■vrliich,  after  fiiin;^  all  her  swivels  and  small 
arms,  bore  up  and  left  Jiun. 

At  the  famous  battle  of  Quebec  in  1759,  gene- 
ral Townsliend  observed  an  old  HiglrUmder  laj- 
incr  about  him  with  the  most  surprising  strength 
and  agility,  till  almost  spent  with  fatigue,  he  re- 
tired behind  a  breast-work  of  dead  boilies,  most 
of  wliom  he  had  slain  witii  his  own  hand  ;  there 
he  drew  his  breatli  a  Htde ;  and  then  casting  off 
his  upper  coat,  again  returned  to  the  ciiarge,  and 
at  every  blow  broughta  Frenchman  to  the  ground. 
The  general,  full  of  admiration  at  his  inlrepidity, 
ordered  him  to  i)e  brought  to  him  aTier  the  en-* 
gagement ;  and  having  bestowed  on  him  the  en- 
comiums v.hich  his  gallant  behaviour  deserved, 
asked  him  how  he  could  leave  his  native  country, 
to  follow  the  fortune  of  war  in  such  an  unfavour- 
able clime,  at  such  an  advanced  age?  He  re- 
plied, that  his  hatred  to  the  French  had  made 
him  leave  his  family  at  the  age  of  seventy,  as  a 
Toluntecr,  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  them  before 
his  death  ;  and  he  hoped,  that  on  that  day  he 
had  not  disgraced  himself,  his  king,  or  country. 
General  Townshend  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
magnanimity  of  the  brave  fellow,  that  he  brought 
him  home  with  him,  and  presented  him  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  his  raajes/y, 
who  gave  him  a  lieutenant's  commission,  with 
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the  liberty  of  serving  in  any  corps  or  in  any 
country  he  chose ;  or,  if  he  preferred  retiring  to 
his  family  and  friends,  to  have  a  lieutenant's  full 
pay  during  life.  His  broad  sword,  which  was  a 
most  excellent  one,  descended  from  father  to  son, 
as  a  particular  legacy,  for  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred years  ;  and  lie  was  so  extremely  fond  of  it, 
that  he  used  to  take  it  to  bed  with  him  every 
night. 

An  uncommon  instance  of  intrepidity  and  good 
nature  occurred  at  the  memorable  siege  of  Acre, 
the  particulars  of  which  are  thus  given  in  the 
Naval  Chronicle: 

Daniel  Bryan  was  an  old  seaman,  and  captain 
of  the  foretop,  who  had  been  turned  over  from 
the  Blanche  into  sir  Sidney  Smith's  ship  LeTigre. 
During  the  siege  of  Acre,  this  h:\rdy  veteran 
made  repeated  applications  to  be  employed  on 
shore;  but,  being  an  elderly  man  and  rather  deaf, 
his  request  was  not  accided  to.  At  the  first 
storming  of  ihe  breach  by  the  French,  amonj  the 
multitude  of  slain,  fell  one  of  the  generals  of  that 
nation.  The  Turks  in  triumph  struck  off  the 
iiead  of  tiiis  unfortunate  officer,  and  after  inhu- 
manly mangling  the  body  with  their  sabres,  left 
it  naked,  a  prey  to  the  dogs.  Precluded  from 
the  rites  of  sepulchre,  it  in  a  few  days  became 
putrescent — a  shocking  spectacle — a  dreadful  rac- 
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men(o  of  the  horrors  of  war,  the  fragility  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  the  vanity  of  all  sublunary  am- 
bition, hopes,  and  expectations.     Thus  exposed, 
when  any  of  the  sailors  who  had  been  on  shore 
returned    to   the   ship,    enquiries  were   instantly 
made  respecting  the  state  of  the  deceased  general. 
Dan   frequently  asked  his  messmates  why  they 
had   not  buried  him  ;  but  the  only  reply  that  he 
received  was,    "  Go,  and   do  it  yourself."     Dan 
swore  he  would  ;  observing,  that  he  had  himself 
been  taken  prisoner  by  the  French,  who  always 
gave  their  enemies  a  decent  burial,  not  like  the 
Turks,  leaving  them  to  rot  above  board.     In  the 
morning,  having  obtained  leave  to  go  and  see  the 
town,  he  dressed  himself  as  though  for  an  excur- 
sion of  pleasure,  and  went  ashore  with  the  sur- 
geon in  the  jolly  boat.     About  an  hour  or  two 
after,  while  the  surgeon  was  dressing  the  wounded 
Turks  in  the  hospital,  in  came  honest  Dan,  who, 
in  his  rough  good-natured  manner,  exclaimed, 
"  Tve  been  burying  the  general,  sir,  and  now  I'm 
come  to  see  the  sick!"     Not  particularly  attend- 
ing to  the  tar's  salute,  but  fearful  of  his  catching 
the  plague,  the  surgeon  immediately  ordered  him 
out.    Returning  on  board,  the  coxswain  enquired 
of  the  surgeon  if  he  had  seen  old  Dan.     "  Yes, 
he  has  been  biirying  the  French  general."    It  was 
then  that  Dan's  words  in  the  hospital  first  oc- 
curred.    The  boat's  crew,  who  witnessed  the  ge- 
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neroiis  action — an  action  truly  "worlhj  of  a  Bri- 
tish sailor,  in  whose  cliaractcr  are  ever  blended 
the  nobler  and  the  milder  virtues,  thus  related  its 
circumstances: 

The  old  man  procured  a  pickaxe,  a  shovel,  and 
a  rope,  and  insisted  on  being  let  down,  out  of  a 
IK)rt-hole,    close  to   the    breach.      Some  of  his 
more  juvenile  companions  offered  to  attend  him: 
"  No!"  he  replied,  ••'  you  are  too  young  to  be 
shot  yet ;  as   for  me,  I  am  old  and  deaf,  and 
nil/  loss  would  be  no  great  matter."     Persisting 
iit  his  adventure,  in  the  midst  of  the  firing,  Dan 
was  slung  and  lowered  down,  with  his  implements 
of  action  on  his  shoulder.     His  first  difficulty, 
not  a  very  trivial  one,  was  to  drive  away  the 
dogs.      The  French  now   levelled  their   pieces, 
they   were  on  the  instant  of  firing  at  the  hero! 
It  was  an  interesting  moment!  but  an  officer,  per- 
ceiving the  friendly   intentions  of  the  sailor,  was 
seen  to  throw  himself  across  the  file.     Instan- 
taneously the  din  of  arms,  the  military  thunder, 
ceased;  a  dead,  a  solemn  silence  prevailed,  and 
ihe  worthy  fellow  consigned  the  corpse  to  its  pa- 
rent earth.     He  covered  it  witli  mould  and  stones, 
placing  a  large  stone  at  its  head,  and  another  at 
its  feet.     But  Dan's  task  was  not  j'et  completed. 
The  unostentatious  grave  was  formed,  but  no  in- 
scription recorded  the  fate  or  character  of  its  pos- 
sesgor.     Dan.  with   the  peculiar  air  of  a  British 
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sailor,  took  a  piece  of  chalk  from  his  pocket, 
and  attempted  to  write. 

"  Here  you  lie,  old  Crop  !" 

He  was  then,  with  his  pickaxe  and  shovel, 
hoisted  into  the  town,  and  the  hostile  firing  im- 
mediately recommenced. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  sir  Sidney,  having 
been  informed  of  the  circumstance,  ordered  Dan 
to  be  called  into  the  cabin.  "  Well,  Dan,  I 
hear  you  have  buried  the  French  general  ?" 
"  Yes,  your  honour."  *^  Had  you  any  body 
with  you?"    '*  Yes,   your  honour."     "  Why, 

Mr. says   you   had    not."     "  But  I  had, 

your  honour."  "  Ah,  who  had  you  ?"  "  God 
Almighty,  sir."  "  A  very  good  assistant,  in- 
deed :  give  old  Dan  a  glass  of  grog."  "  Thank 
your  honour  !"  Dan  drank  his  grog,  and  left  the 
cabin  highly  gratified.  He  is  now  a  pensioner 
in  the  royal  hospital  at  Greenwich. 


JEALOUSY. 

The  history  of  Ragusa,  once  a  flourishing 
and  independent  republic,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  sea,  furnishes  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  effects  of  jealousy. 

A    Florentine   merchant    took   his   wife    with 
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him  on  a  trading  voyage  to  Clytia,  where  prince 
Sandal  resided.  This  woman  was  so  handsome 
and  accomplished,  as  to  attract  the  general  no- 
tice of  the  city ;  and  the  reports  which  he  had 
beard  of  her  wit  and  charms,  induced  Sandal  to 
see  and  converse  with  her. 

The  fair  Florentine,  who  had  no  small  share  of 
art  and  ambition,  soon  captivated  the  prince, 
who  was  never  easy  but  when  he  was  in  her 
company.  This  alteration  in  his  conduct  could 
not  be  long  concealed  from  his  wife,  wlio  was  a 
woman  of  great  abilities  and  of  the  most  virtu- 
ous disposition.  She  endeavoured  to  regain  his 
affections  by  every  means  in  her  power,  but  find- 
ing all  her  efforts  fruitless,  patience  gave  way  to 
anger,  and  inspiring  her  son  with  the  same  pas- 
sion, she  fled  with  him  to  llagusa,  where  she  re- 
lated her  sufferings  and  obtained  an  asylum. 

The  senate  made  the  princess  and  her  son  free 
of  their  city,  and  allotted  them  a  maintenance 
suitable  to  their  rank.  When  Sandal  was  in- 
formed of  what  had  passed  at  Ragusa,  atid  fear- 
ing that  he  should  incur  a  general  odium  if  ho 
suffered  his  wife  and  son  to  be  dependent  on  the 
alms  of  a  republic,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  de- 
mand them.  This  the  Ragusans  refused  ;  on 
which  Sandal  took  up  arras  against  them.  The 
republic  made  preparations  of  defence,  and  placed 
the  young   prince  at   tlieir  head.     He  marched 
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o(lt  against  his  father,  and  compelled  him  to  re- 
treat after  a  severe  conflict.  The  prince  then  re- 
turned to  ria<^usa  in  triu-nph  ;  but  to  his  dis- 
grace be  it  spoken,  he  aftcrwirJs  brought  f irei^a 
troops  into  the  place,  and  caused  hiaiseif  to  bz 
acknowledged  the  sovereign  of  Ragusa. 

The  pacha  Achraet  Boulec  Bey,  governor  of 
Egypt,  was  greatly  enamoured  of  a  young  Cir* 
cassian  named  Fatiraa,  because  he  thought  him- 
self beloved  by  her.  Some  months  elipsed,  and 
he  was  not  undeceived ;  for  Fatima  used  every 
art  to  keep  him  in  an  error,  to  which  she  owed  an 
absolute  sovereignty  in  his  household.  At  length 
the  purchase  of  a  new  slave  occasljued  an  altera- 
tion in  Achmet's  sentiments.  The  fair  Irene  was 
of  a  gentle  disposition,  unassuming,  and  of  a  ten- 
der heart.  She  loved  Achmet  sincerely^  and  her 
candour  appeared  so  different  from  Fatiraa's  cha- 
racter, that  he  attached  himself  wholly  to  Irene. 
AVhen  Fatima  found  her  influence  lost,  her  hum- 
bled pride  inspired  her  with  the  ardour  of  re- 
venge. Various  were  the  schemes  which  she  me- 
ditated of  accomplishing  her  vengeance,  as  well 
upon  Achmet  as  her  rival.  Poison  and  the  dag- 
ger did  not  appear  terrible  enough  ;  she  therefore 
conceived  a  horrid  project,  in  which  she  also  might 
fall  a  victim  ;  but  this  she  considered  as  a  glori- 
ous sacrifice.     Her  scheme  was  to  set  fire  to  the 
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seraglio,  and  slie  chose  for  it  a  time  wlienr  the 
flames  were  certain  of  spreading  over  all  the  build- 
ing. A  storm  thut  arose  on  the  nii^ht  of  Decem- 
ber 2,  1756,  appeared  most  favourable  to  her 
views,  aiid  accordingly  she  caught  up  a  lighted 
torch,  and  ran  with  it  to  set  fire  to  the  room  in 
which  were  tlie  pacha  and  Irene.  Not  satisfied 
with  liiis,  she  set  fire  also  to  different  parts  of  tlie 
seraglio,  in  order  to  make  the  conflagration  more 
general  and  rapid.  The  fire  was  dreadful ;  but 
the  pacha  had  notice  of  it  in  suflBcicnt  time  to  save 
himself  and  Irene.  Fatima  saw  them  escape,  and 
then  threw  herself  into  the  midst  of  the  flames,  and 
perished.  This  fire  consumed  above  six  thousand* 
Itouses  at  Cairo;  but  what  the  Mussulmans  regret- 
ted most  was,  the  loss  of  a  tent  which  had  be- 
longed to  Mahomet,  and  was  preserved  in  the 
great  mosque  as  a  relic. 


JESTING. 

The  danger  of  jesting  was  never  more  strik- 
ingly exemplified  than  in  the  conduct  of  Sophia 
(consort  of  the  emperor  Justin  II.)  to  Narses  the 
eunuch. 

"When  Belisarius  retired  from  the  army,  Nar- 
ses was  sent  to  command  an  expedition  against 
the  Ostrogoths.    He  defeated  and  slew  Totila^ 
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nihde  himself  master  of  Rome,  gained  several 
glorious  victories  over  the  Francs,  and  completed 
the  conquest  of  Italy,  which  he  governed  witli 
the  greatest  prudence  and  humanity  some  years. 
At  last  the  Romans,  who  had  beeri  delivered  by 
him  from  their  most  cruel  enemies,  complained 
against  Narses  to  the  emperor  Justin,  who,  with- 
out any  examination,  ordered  him  to  be  recalled, 
and  appointed  Longinus  to  succeed  him.  The 
empress  Sophia,  who  formed  her  judgment  of 
Narses  merely  from  the  title  of  eunuch,  by  which 
she  had  heard  him  called,  said  to  her  husband, 
*'  You  need  only  deliver  him  up  to  me,  and  I 
will  put  him  to  spinning  among  my  women.!* 
Narses,  being  informed  of  this  raiilery,  was 
greatly  exasperated,  and  replied,  that  he  would 
weave  such  a  woof,  that  neither  the  emperor  nor 
empress  should  be  able  to  unravel  it  as  long  as 
they  lived. 

He  wrote  to  Albouin,  king  of  the  Lombards, 
to  enter  Italy,  the  conquest  of  which  he  would 
render  eas3/  to  him.  Albouin  began  his  march 
immediately,  and  meeting  with  no  resistance, 
took  possession  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  coun- 
try, where  he  founded  a  kingdom,  which,  not- 
withstanding all  the  efforts  of  the  emperors,  sub- 
sisted many  ages. 
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ThfrcnT?toTi  of  keopin*  j-'sters  or  faols  atcoort,- 
ceasRfl  with  Archib:il  1  Annstron^r,  in  lherei<yn  of 
Charles   the   First.     Arcliy,  as   he  w-is    iisuully 
c.iUocl,  lies  i  it'rrcJ  m  the  church -yar;!  of  his  na- 
tive parish  of  Arthiiret,  in  Ciini'berland  ;  and  by 
an  odJ  acci(kTit,  s'iita!)le  to  his   profession,  the- 
day  of  his  fiincnil   happened    (or  l)e  the  first  of 
April.     Archy  had  ];»ni]j  shot  his  bolt  wi(h  frreat 
applinse,  fill  he  imforlnnaitcly  felt   upon  Archbi- 
shop  Land,  far  which  he  was  deefradeJ,  had  his 
foors  coat  piilled  over  his  heal,  and  was  expelled 
the  conrf .   Wlren  the  news  arrived  of  the  tttmults 
in  Scolland,  orcasioned  l>y  an  atfernpt  to  intro- 
dnre  (he  Lit nriry  there,  Archy  unli>ekrly  met  the 
archbishop,  and  had  the  impiulence  to  say  to  his 
^race,  "  Who  is  fool  now  ?"     Of  this  Ihe  pre- 
late complained  to  the  privy  couticii,  to  which 
he  was  then  going-,  and  in  consequence,  the  fol- 
lowina^  entry  was  made  in  the  council  book  : 
^   "Ordered,  that  Archibald  Armstrong,  (he  king's 
fool,  he  banished  the  court,  for  s|)caking  disrc- 
:*pec(ful  words  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.'* 

Accordiu'g  to-  Howell,  ArcUy  had  the  honour 
of  attendii»g  Charles,  when  prince  of  Wales,  on 
i»is  romantic  expedition  to  Spain,  where  his  fool's 
coat  ol^tained  him  the  privilej^e  of  admittance} 
into  the  presence  of  the  Infanta  and  her  ladies  of 
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sh'HT'tir,  yfho  were  pleased  with  his  wit  and  ex- 
travagance. 

One  day  Ihey  were  discoursin«;  what  a  marvel- 
lous thin  <^  it  was,  l!ial  the  duke  of  Oavaria,  with 
less  than  fifteen  thousand  men,  aflera  long  march, 
should  cncountrr  and  defeat  t lie  Palsgrave's  army, 
<:ons!i<}i?ig  of  above  (vven(y-five  thousand,  in  con- 
sequence of  whidi  Prague  was  taken.     When 
Archy  heard  this,  he  answend — that  he  could  teil 
them  a  strang/^T  thinar  tlum  that ;  "  lor  was  it  not 
very  surprisinir,"   says  he,   "  that,  in   the  year 
1588,  there  should  come  a  fleet  of  one  hundred 
and   forty  ships  from  Spain  lo  invade  England, 
and  that  not  ten  of  them  could  get  back,  to  tell 
what  became  of  the  rest  ?" 

Boursault,  in  his  letters,  relates  an  aaec/lole  of 
mademoiselle  d'Orieans,  daughter  to  Gaslou, 
the  brother  of  Louis  Xlil.  lo  ANhicn  he  v\as  au 
eye-witness. 

She  was  amusing  herself,  by  playiiag  witli  her 
domestics,  at  the  game  of  cxplainm^  ^vovtrbs  by 
dumb  show,  and  had  already  i'ound  out  several, 
by  the  gestures  of  the  parlies,:  sjje  endeavoured 
however,  in  vain,  to  comprehend  tlie  meaning 
of  one  of  her  genlltiEen,,  who  capered  about, 
made  faces,  and  plajed  a  Ihousantl  aniic  tucivs 
Tired  with  attempting  to  discover  this  enigma, 
^hc  ©rdered  hiiu  to  explain  himself.  "  JJadu/n,'' 
r3 
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said  he,  **  my  proverb  means,  one  fool  males 
man?/.^*  The  princess  looked  on  ihis  as  a  reflect 
tion  on  her  imprudence,  in  beini^  too  familiat 
with  her  servants,  and  banished  the  unlucky 
jester  from  her  presence  for  ever. 

A  soldier,  during  the  civil  wars  of  France,  was 
indebted  to  a  jest  for  his  life.     Tiie  baron  Des 
Adrets   was   a  man  of  extreme   barbarity,   and 
treated   his  prisoners   with    the    most    shocking 
inhumanity.     The  garrison  of  Montbrisson  hav- 
ing surrendered  at  discretion,  he  diverted  himself 
by  obliging  the  captives  to  throw  themselves  down 
a  horribte  precipice,  where  tliey  were  ccrtnin  of 
being  dashed  to   pieces.     Only  one  soldier  was 
saved.     Twice  he  took  a  run  from  one  end  of  the 
platform  to  the  other,  but  stopt  short  when  he 
came  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice.     Des  Adrets 
ii])braided  liimwith  hiscowardice,  saying,  it  was 
enough  to  have  twice  sounded  the  ford;  on  which 
the  soldier  boldly  replied  :  "  Sir,  I  will  give  you 
four  times  to  do  it  in."     This  pleasant  sally  sof- 
tened the  tyrant's  rage,  and  he  pardoned  the  man 
for  the  sake  of  the  jest. 

Dr.  Thomas  Wykes,  dean  of  St.  Burien,  in 
Cornwall,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  was  ^ 
nan  of  more  wit  than  wisdom.  When  that  un- 
f«.riiin;ilc  monarch  was  in  the  west,  at  the  begin- 


fling  of  the  rebellion,  he  was  once  attended  by  tlife 
doctor,  who  being  mounfetl  on  a  handsome  horse, 
■his  majesty  said,  "  Doctor,  jou  have  a  pretty 
nag  under  you— ^i  pray  how  old  is  lie?"  Tb 
which  the  dean,  out  of  the  abundance  of  V^k 
quibbles  of  his  lieart,  made  this  reply:  "  If  it 
J)lease  your  majesty,  he  is  now  in  the  second  year 
of  his  m/z,"  pleasing  himself  with  the  ambiguity 
of  the  sound  of  that  word,  signifying  either  king- 
ship or  bridle.  But  Charles,  who  did  not  relish 
the  unmannerly  answer,  gave  him  such  a  rebuke 
as  the  answ(T  deserved  :  *'  Go,^^  said  he — **  you 
arc  a  fool !" 

Thomas  Killigrew  5jvas  a  man  of  great  wit,  and 
frequently  diverted  Charles  II.  by  his  drollery. 
He  was  generally  at  court,  and  had  often  access  v 
to  the  king  when  admission  was  denied  to  the 
first  peers  of  the  realfii.  Charles,  who  hated  bu- 
siness as  much  as  he  loved  pleasure,  would  often 
■disappoint  the  council,  by  withdrawing  his  royal 
presence  win  n  they  were  met,  by  whicii  iheir  bu- 
siness was  delayed,  and  many  of  the  members 
greatly  offended  at  the  disrespect  which  was 
shewn  them.  It  happened  one  dtiy,  when  tlie 
council  had  sat  some  time  in  expectation  of  his 
majesty,  that  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  wlio  w.is  a 
violent  man,  quitted  (lie  room  in  a  passion,  and 
accidentally  ract  Killigrew,  to  whom  he  expressed 
r  4' 
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h*  nself  somewhat  irreverently  of  <be  klnjBf.  KiU 
ligrew  bid  bis  grace  be  calm,  for  he  would  lay  a 
warier  of  one  hundred  pounds,  that  he  would 
make  his  majesty  come  to  tlie  couticilchaniber  in 
less  than  half  an  hour.  Lauderdale  h  ing  a  liltle 
heated,  and  under  tlie  influence  of  surprise,  took 
him  at  Ills  word.  KilJigrew  went  imniedially  to 
the  king,  and  without  ceremony  told  him  what 
had  happened,  adding,  "  I  know  your  majesty 
hates  Lauderdale,  tliougli  the  necessity  of  your 
aff'a  rs  obliges  you  to  behave  civilly  to  liini :  now, 
jf  you  would  get  rid  of  a  man  you  hate,  come  to 
the  council  ;  for  Lauderdale  is  a  man  so  immor 
deraftly  avaricious,  that,  rather  than,  pay  the 
hundrejJ  pounds,  he  will  hang  himstlt,  jind  never 
plague  you  more"  The  king  was  pleased  witl^ 
the  iiuujour  and  arcJmess  of  the  observalion,  and 
answered  :  "  Then,  Kiiligrew,  Til  positively  go;'* 
>vhich  he  accordingly  did. 

On  another  occasion,  Kiiligrew  used  this  expe- 
dient to  admonish  his  rojal  master  of  hjs  extreme 
liegligence  in  public  ailiairs.  lie  dressed  hiiu&elf 
in  a  pilgrim's  habit,  went  into  the  king's  cham- 
ber, and  told  him  that  he  hated  himself  and  the 
world  ;  that  he  was  resolved  to  have  it,  and  was 
therefore  just  about  w  take  a  journey  to  hell.  The 
king  asked  hiip  what  was  his  business  there.  To 
jivhich  Kiiligrew  replied  :  *'  To  speak  to  the  devil 
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to  send  tip  Oliver  Cromwell  to  take  care  of  Ihe 
J]na;lish  government,  as  bis  successor  was  con- 
stantly employed  in  other  business." 

Anotlier  witty  droll  of  tliat  licentious  court, 
was  the  cehbratcd  earl  of  Rochester,  who  fre- 
jquently  played  oflF  his  jokes  upon  the  merry  mo» 
njircb. 

One  day  Charles  said  to  him  :*'  If  I  die  before 
you,  Rochestrr,  it  will  be  expected  that  you 
write  ray  epitaph.  Now,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  you  will  say  of  mc.  Rochester,  with  more 
roiidiness  of  wit  than  prudence,  immediately  wrote 
tbc  following : 

Here  lies  the  mutton-eating  king. 

Whose  word  no  man  reiies on; 
Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 

Kur  ever  did  a  wise  one. 

The  satire  was  too  just  and  biting  to  been* 
dured,  and  Rochester  was  for  some  time  in  di^ 

grace. 

Rochester  had  a  great  dislike  to  the  earl  of 
Lauderdale,  who  for  a  considerable  tin  e  possessed, 
much  influence  ovtr  the  king,  and  a  prmcipal 
sliare  in  the  management  of  afiairs. 

Lauderdale  came  one  day  lo  court  in  Roches- 
ter's week  of  waiting,  and  desired  admittance  to 
tis  majesty,  but  wds  refused,  being  told  by  Ko* 
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Chester  that  he  was  very  ill.  Lauderdale  came 
eonstanlly  every  day  during  Rochester's  week, 
and  as  regularly  received  the  same  answer ;  at 
"which  being  surprised,  he  asked  Rochester  what 
was  the  nature  of  hifi  majesty's  illness — who  fold 
him  the  king  had  got  a  sore  nose.  Lauderdale 
came  to  court  when  another  lord  was  in  waiting, 
and  was  immedialelj  introduced  to  the  presence- 
chamber.  The  king  expressed  fcis  amazement  at 
not  seeing  him  for  so  many  days,  and  on  being 
informed  of  the  impediment,  the  king  caHed  for 
Rochester,  and  demanded  his  reasons  for  saying 
"he  had  got  a  sore  nose.  Rochester  replied  :  "  May 
It  please  your  majesty,  had  1  been  led  so  long  by 
the  nose  as  you  have  been  by  Lauderdale,  I  am 
sure  mine  v/ould  have  been  very  sore  ;  so  I  con- 
ceived it  at  least  my  duty  to  deny  all  access  to  the 
immediate  cause  of  your  majesty's  disorder." 

That  pleasant  and  industrious  writer,  Dr.  Ful- 
ler, was  grendy  admired  for  his  agreeable  conver- 
sation ;  but  he  had  a  fault  which  is  too  common 
•with  persons  who  abound  in  wit— he  would  rather 
lose  liis  friend  than  a  jest.  Having  written  some 
verses  upon  a  scolding  wife,  Dr.  Cosins,  master 
of  Queen's  college,  Cambridge,  his  friend  and 
patron,  one  day  desired  to  have  a  copy  of  (hem  ; 
to  whom  Fuller  imprudently  replied  :  "  It  is 
ireedlcss  to  give  you  the  copy,  for  you  have  th« 
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OTig:inal.''  Tliis  jest,  though  it  happened  to  be  a 
truth,  gave  such  oftVnce,  that  the  doctor  insfantly 
withdrew  his  patronage,  and  was  ever  after  Ful- 
ler's enemy. 

Very  different  was  the  behaviour  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dawes,  archbishop  of  York.  Not  long  aflet 
the  death  of  his  1  »dy,  his  grace  happened,  at  one 
of  his  public  dinners,  to  make  sonie  observations 
on  the  Joss  he  had  sustained  in  his  Mary  :  saying, 
that  she  was  mare  pacificum.  A  curate,  who 
knetv  her  character  well  enough,  could  not  help 
smiling  at  this,  and  whispering  to  his  neigiibour^ 
said,  "  Aye,  but  she  was  mare  mortuum  first." 
The  archbishop  overheard  the  remark  ;  but  in- 
stead of  resenting  it,  he  presented  the  curate  a 
little  while  after  to  a  valuable  benefice,  and  was 
Jiis  good  friend  as  long  as  he  lived. 
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HoLLiNGSHED  relates  a  very  strange  anecdote 
of  William  Rufus,  which  he  took  from  the  eccle- 
siastical historians,  who  were  no  great  friends  to 
that  monarch.  The  story,  as  given  by  the  chro- 
nicler, is  this: 

*'  The  king  being  at  Rouen  on  a  time,  there 
came  to  him  divers  jews,   who  iuUabited  that 
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city,  cowplainin*  <ha(  divers  of  that  nation  had 
renounced  their  Jewish  religion,  and  were  become 
christians;    wherefore  i\uy   besought  him  that, 
for  a  cerJain  sum  of  money,  which  they  oflerc<l  t^ 
give,  it  might  phan'   him  to  constrain  them  to 
abjure  Christianity,  and  turn  to  the  Jewish  law 
again.     lie  wns  content   to  satisfy  llu'ir  desires. 
And  so  receiving  tlie  momy,  called  thi  ni  before 
Lim  ;  and   what  with  threats,  and   putting  them 
otherwise  in  fear,  he  compelled  divers  of  them  to 
forsake  Christ,  and  to  turn  to  their  old  errors. 
Hereupon  the  father  of  <ine  Stephen,  a  jew,  con- 
verted to  the  christian  faith,  being  sore  troubled 
for  that  his  son  was  turned  a  christian  (and  hear- 
ing what  ihekiug  had  done  in  like  matters),  pre- 
sented unto  him  sixty  marks  of  silver,  condition- 
ally, tJiai  he  shouldenforcc  his  son  to  return  tohis 
Jewish  religion;  whereupon  the  young  Uian  was 
brought  before  the   king,  A\ho  saiti,   "  Sirrah  i 
thy    father  here   conplaineth,  that  without   his 
license  thou  art  become  a  christian;  if  ihis  be 
true,  1  command  tlue  to  return  again  to  the  reli- 
gion of  thy  nation  without  any  more  ado."     To 
vhom  the  young  man  answered  :  "  It  our  grace^ 
as  1  guess,  elotii  but  jest."     Wherewith  the  king, 
being    moved,    said:    "  V/iiat,  thou  diwig!iiil- 
tnave,  should  1  jest  with  tlue?     Get  thee  hcr.ce 
quickly,   and   fulfil  my  commandment,   or    by 
St.   Luke's  face,  I  dull  cause  tbuie  eyes  to  bc 


pluclccd  out  of  thy  head."  The  yonn^  man,  no- 
thin*  abashed  thereat,  with  a  constant  voice, 
answered :  ''  Truly,  I  wilt  not  do  it ;  but  know  for 
certain,  that  if  yoji  wereagoodchris(ian,yoit  wowld 
never  have  uttered  any  such  words;  for  it  is  the 
part  of  a  cliristian  to  reduce  them  ai^ain  to  Christ 
which  arc  departed  from  him,  aad  not  to  separate 
them  from  him  which  are  joined  to  him  by  tuith." 
The  king,  herewith  confounded,  commanded 
the  jew  to  g'et  him  out  of  his  sii^ht  ;  but  the  fa- 
ther perceiving  that  the  king  could  not  persuade 
his  son  to  forsake  the  christian  faith,  required  to 
have  his  money  again.  To  whom  the  king  said, 
he  had  performed  his  promise,  which  was  to 
persuade  his  son  as  far  as  he  could.  At  length, 
"when  the  father  would  have  the  king  deal  farther 
in  the  matter,  he,  io  stop  his  mouth,  tendered 
back  to  him  half  the  money,  and  kept  the  rest  to 
himself." 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  king  Jdin,  he  com- 
tnanded  all  the  jews  throughout  the  kingdom  to 
be  imprisoned,  till  they  should  make  a  discovery 
of  their  wealth  ;  which  he  appointed  officers  to 
receive  in  every  county,  atid  return  to  his  exche* 
quer.  Many  of  I  hem  pleaded  poverty,  or  pre- 
tended to  have  given  up  all ;  but  as  their  oppres* 
sor  was  in  earnest  to  have  (heir  last  firlliing,  he 
extorted  it   by  the  most  cruel  torments.     Stovr 
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says,  that  the  generality  of  tliem  had  one  eye  pot 
out;  and  Matthew  Paris  tells  us,  that  from  one 
particular  jew,  at  Bristol,  the  king  den>anded  no 
less  than  ten  thousand  marks  of  silver,  wiiicl^ 
being^  resolutely  denied,  he  commanded  one  of 
bis  teeth  to  be  pulled  out  daily,  till  he  consented. 
The  poor  wretch,  whose  money  was  his  life,  had 
the  courage  to  hold  out  seven  operations,  but 
then  sinking  under  the  violence  of  the  pain,  he 
ransomed  the  remainder  of  his  teeth  at  the  price 
demanded. 

Howcl  tells  this  story  of-  a  jew  in  the  time  of 
Henry  in. 

lie  had  by  accident  fallen  into  a  priry  on  his 
sabbath  (Saturday),  and  would  not  suffer  any  one 
to  tfike  him  out,  though  rather  a  necessary  work. 
The  earl  of  Gloucester  hearing  of  this,  would 
not  suffer  any  one  to  take  him  out  on  a  Sunday, 
as  beinsr  the  sabbath  of  the  christians.  The 
jew  by  this  cruel  joke  was  suffocated .-^Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  mentions  a  great  number  of  jews,  who 
were  persuaded  by  the  master  of  a  ship  to  take  a 
walk  upon  the  sands,  whilst  the  tide  was  coming 
in  (which  he  represented  to  ebb),  and  by  this 
most  horrid  deceit,  they  were  all  surrounded  by 
<he  sea  and  drowned.  The  reflection  which  sir 
Edward  makes  upon  this,  is  only,  "  Thus  pe* 
jrUhcd  these  infidel  jews." — One  of  the  causes  of 
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the  persecution  of  tiie  jews,  arose  from  the  no- 
tion that  they  killed  the  children  of  christians,  in 
order  to  use  their  blood  in  medicine.  Gowct 
says,  that  this  was  prescribed  to  Constantine,  for 
the  cure  of  the  leprosy,  but  that  he  refused  to  try 
the  medicine,  aiul  was  therefore  jTiiraculonsljr 
cured.  A  notion  still  prevails  in  Germany,  that 
v/hen  a  criminal  is  beheaded,  the  blood  drank 
immediately  when  it  springs  from  the  neck,  is  a 
certain  cure  for  the  falling-sickness.  Brown  saysj 
he  saw  it  received  ia  a  jug  for  this  purpose.  ' 

Oliver  Cromwell  made  a  great  use  of  the  jew» 
for  political  purposes ;  and  what  is  very  extra* 
ordinary,  they  again  had  such  an  opinion  of 
him,  as  to  entertain  a  hope  that  he  was  the  pro- 
mised Messiah. 

Dr.  Tovey,  in  his  curious  book  entituled,  *^  An- 
glia  Judaica,''  says,  "  that  the  Asiatic  jews  sent 
hither  the  noted  rabbi  Jacob  Ben  Azahel,  with 
several  others  of  his  nation,  to  make  private  en- 
quiry, whether  Cromwell  was  not  that  Messiah 
"whom  they  had  so  long  expected  ;  which  depu- 
ties upon  their  arrival,  pretending  other  business, 
■were  several  times  indulged  the  favour  of  a  pri- 
vate audience  from  him.  And  one  of  theia 
proposed  buying  the  Hebrew  books  and  manu- 
scripts belonging  to  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
ia  order  to  have  an  opportunity,  under  pretence 
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of  viewinj^  them,  to  enquire  amonjrst  his  relation)^ 
in  fhintinj^donshirc,  whfTe  he  was  born,  whether 
an  J  of  his  ancestors  could  be  proved  of  Jewish 
extract. 

'*  This  project  of  theirs  was  very  readily 
agreed  to:  tlie  university  beinj^  at  that  time  under 
a  cloud,  on  account  of  their  former  \oyalty  to  the 
king,  and  accordingly  the  ambassadors  set  for- 
ward upon  their  journey.  But  discovering  by 
their  much  longer  continuance  at  Huntingdon 
than  at  Cambridge,  that  their  business  at  the  last 
place  was  not  such  as  was  pretended,  and  by  not 
making  their  enquiries  into  Oliver's  pedigree 
with  that  caution  and  secresy  which  was  necessary 
in  sucli  an  alTiiir,  the  true  purpose  of  their  errand 
into  England  became  quickly  known  at  London, 
and  was  very  much  talked  of;  whicli  causing  great 
scandal  amongst  the  saints,  he  was  f)rced  suddenly 
to  pack  them  out  of  the  kingdom,  without  grant- 
ing any  of  their  requests  r  by  which  means  that 
valuable  treasure  of  oriental  learning  happily 
continued  in  those  hands  wliich  were  most  likely 
to  make  the  proper  use  of  it." 

Bishop  Burnet,  in  the  *'  History  of  bis-  owrt 
Times,"  relntes  the  following  anecdote  : 

The  earl  of  Orrery  told  me  he  was  once  "walk* 
ing  with  Cromwell  in  one  of  the  galleries  of 
'WJiitehulI,  and  a  man  almost  ia  laga  came  ia 
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yiew.  He  presently  dismissed  lord  Orrery,  arul 
carried  that  man  into  his  closet,  who  brought 
him  an  account  of  a  great  sum  of  money  that  Iho 
Spaniards  were  sending  over  to  pay  their  array 
in  Flanders,  but  in  a  Dutch  man  of  war ;  and  he 
told  him  the  place  of  the  ship  in  which  the  money 
was  lodged.  Cromwell  sent  an  express  immedi- 
ately to  Smith,  afterwards  sir  Jeremy  Smith,  who 
lay  in  the  Downs,  telling  him,  that  within  a  day 
or  two  such  a  Dutch  ship  would  pass  the  Clian- 
nel,  which  he  must  visit  for  the  Spanish  money, 
which  was  contraband  goods,  we  biing  then  at 
war  with  Spain.  So  when  the  sliip  passed  by 
Dover,  Smith  sent  and  demanded  leave  to  search 
him.  The  Dutch  captain  answered,  none  but 
his  masters  should  search  him.  Smith  sent  him 
word,  he  had  set  up  a  hour-glass,  and  if  before 
that  was  run  out  he  did  not  submit  to  the  search, 
he  .would  sink  him.  The  captain  saw  it  was  ia 
vain  to  struggle,  and  so  all  the  money  was  found. 
Next  time  that  Cromwell  saw  Orrery,  he  told 
liim,  he  had  his  intelligence  from  that  seemingly 
forlorn  jew  he  saw  him  go  to  some  days  before.'* 

Several  years  ago,  the  son  of  a  very  rich  jew 
was  on  the  point  of  being  married  to  a  christian ; 
on  which  the  father,  who  had  not  so  much  ob- 
jection to  the  religion  of  the  lady,  as  to  the  small- 
ncss  of  her  fortune,  expostulated  with  the  young 
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inan,  and  told  him  that  be  might  have  a  person 
^ith  more  money.  The  son,  however,  was  firm, 
in  his  rcsohition,  and  replied,  that  whether  his 
father  consented  or  not,  be  would  marry  the 
object  of  his  affections ;  and  if  he  refused  to 
give  him  a  proper  sliare  of  his  fortune,  he  would 
himself  turn  chri'stian,  whereby  lie  should  claim, 
the  bcnetit  of  an  old  English  statute,  and  obtain 
half  of  wiiat  he  possessed.  Upoii  this  the  old 
man  was  greatly  confounded,  and  soon  after  went 
to  consult  legal  advice,  and  to  enquire  whether 
there  was  any  snch  law  in  existence.  The  coun- 
sellor replied,  there  certainly  was,  and  that  his 
*on,  upon  turning  christian,  would  have  a  right 
to  half  his  fortune;  "  but,'*  added  he,  *'  if  yoa 
will  give  me  ten  guineas,  1  will  put  you  in  a  way 
to  disappoint  him,  and  the  graceless  rogue  shall 
not  be  able  to  obtain  a  farthing."  At  this  the 
old  man's  hopes  revived,  and  putting  ten  guineas 
into  the  lawyer's  hand,  expressed  an  impatience  to 
know  how  he  was  to  proceed ;  when  the  coun- 
sellor replied,  with  a  smile :  '*  You  have  nothing 
to  do,  bir,  but  to  turn  christian  yourself.'' 
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A  CAT>TAii»  in  the  army  of  Philip  the  good, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  had  obtained,  as  a  reward  for 
his  services,  the  government  of  a  place.  There 
he  fell  in  love  with  his  landlady,  a  v/^oman  of 
singular  beauty  and  modesty.  He  talked  to  her 
of  love,  anc^  swore  to  be  secret  and  constant  to 
her.  She  answered,  that  her  conscience  would 
Hot  suffer  her  to  violate  her  conjugal  fidelity,  and 
that  he  ought  to  remember  the  laws  of  hospi* 
tality,  and  pla^e  his  inclinations  on  another, 
■^here  he  might  do  so  lawfully.  This  answer  only 
^rved  to  augment  his  passion  ;  he  attacked  her 
on  another  side,  offering  her  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  promising  to  make  her  finer  than  her  neigh- 
bours, and  to  raise  her  husband  to  a  good  post. 
But  his  efforts  not  availing,  he  went  another  way 
to  work,  and  caused  the  husband  to  be  impri- 
soned on  a  false  charge  of  sedition.  When  the 
wife  applied  to  him  to  save  the  life  of  her  hus- 
band, the  brutal  commander  plainly  told  her, 
that  nothing  should  prevent  his  death  but  her 
compliance  with  his  wishes.  The  villain  tri- 
umphed, and  when  the  woman  demanded  the 
liberty  of  her  husband,  he  put  her  off  with  many 
excuses  :  at  length  he  gave  her  a  paper  to  deliver 
to  the  gaoler ;  but  what  was  her  agony,  on  find- 
g2 
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Big  that  tier  husband  had  fallen  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioner  !  She  returned  to  the  governor^ 
and  loaded  him  witli  all  the  reproaches  that  a 
jast  indignation  co«ld  s<iggest.  He  made  a'  hun- 
dred excuses,  offering  her  marriage,  and  a  raag- 
ni6cent  fortune.  These  offers  however  she  rejected, 
and  laid  her  complaints  before  the  duke.  That 
prince  having  had  proof  of  the  go vernorV crimes, 
ordered  him  to  marry  the  widow  ;  which  she  had 
an  aversion  to,  bnt  at  last  consented.  The  mar- 
riage contract  was  drawn,  and  the  wife  was  to  in- 
herit all  the  estate  of  her  husband,  if  he  died 
without  children  ;  then  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed in  due  form;  after  which  the  duke  asked' 
the  woman  if  she  was  content  ?  *'  Yes,"  said 
she.  "But  I,"  replied  he,  "  am  not."  He. 
sent  the  governor  to  prison,  and  two  hours  after, 
caused  him  to  be  beheaded  in  the  same  room 
where  the  first  husband  had  lost  his  head.  Thi» 
happened  in  14C9. 

A  Spanish  merchant  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
having  bten  plundered  by  one  of  Muly  Moluch'a 
alcaydcs^  threatened  to  demand  justice  of  the 
emperor  ;  on  wl.ich  he  was  obliged  to  take  re- 
fuge in  the  woods.  Some  months  after,  Muly 
going  that  way  with  his  court,  the  merchant 
went  directly  into  the  road,  and  seized  Ihe  bridle 
oi  the  emperor's  horse,    demanding  justice  oa 
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llhe  alcayde  who  had  robbed  him^  Mail/,  asto- 
nished at  his  boldness,  asked  him  if  he  knew 
who  he  was?  "I  know,"  said  the  Spaniard, 
^'  that  thou  art  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  and  I 
know  therefore  that  it  is  thy  duty  to  do  me  jus- 
tice.** Mttly  called  for  the  alcayde  ;  and  finding 
him  guilty  of  the  oppression,  condemned  him  to 
be  instantly  l)eheaded,  ordering  the  merchant  at 
the  same  time,  to  receive  treble  recompense  out 
of  the  culprit's  effects;  and  as  he  was  with- 
drawing, the  emperor  reproached .*'.us  courtiers^ 
by  sayiugj  "  BehoJd  a  man!" 

A  poor  villager  complained  to  Mahmoud, 
sultan  of  Damascus,  that  a  young  Turk  of  dis- 
tinction had  broke  into  his  house,  and  insulted 
him  so,  that  he  was  forced  to  abandon  it,  with 
his  wife  and  family,  to  the  sliameful  abuses  €>f 
that  bold  intruder,  who  afterwards  escaped,  and 
remained  unknown.  The  sultan,  very  much 
moved,  charged  the  sufferer  to  come  immediately 
and  give  him  notice,  if  ever  that  Turk  should 
repeat  the  insult;  wliich  he  did  three  days  after, 
and  the  poor  man  complained  to  the  sultan  ac- 
cordingly, who  taking  a  few  attendants,  imme- 
diately went  with  him.  Jt  was  night  when  they 
came  to  the  house ;  but  the  sultan  ordered  all  the 
lights  to  be  put  out,  then  rushed  boldly  in,  and 
Vf'ith  his  sabre  cut  the  ravisher  in  pieces.  After 
c3 
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<his  lie  ordered  a  torch  to  be  lighted ;  and 
looking  on  (he  face  of  the  inalefactor,  immediately 
with  an  air  of  joy  fill  down  on  the  ground,  and 
praised  God:.  When  he  arose,  he  bid  (he  man  of 
Hie  house  bring  him  what  victuals  he  had,  which 
"Was  only  some  stale  brown  bread,  and  bultef- 
milk,  of  which  the  sultan  ate  and  drank  heartily  ; 
and  then  being  ready  to  return,  at  the  poor  man's 
request,  explained  all  these  mysterious  circum? 
stances  as  Ibliows:  *'  You  must  know,"  said  he, 
''  that  upon*if;*aring  this  complaint,  and  the  de-i 
scription  you  £>ave  me  of  the  criminal,  1  con* 
eluded  he  could  be  no  other  than  my  own  son; 
thenfore,  lest  my  eyes  should  suborn  my  heart, 
and  thi  tenderness  of  nature  enervate  the  arm  of 
justice,  1  resolved,  through  the  undistinguishing 
veil  of  night,  to  give  it  scoi)e.  But  wheu  I  b(E- 
lield  it  was  not  he,  but  (july  an  olBcer  of  my 
guard,  1  fell  down  with  gladness,  to  give  thanks 
unto  God,  that  my  own  offspring  had  not  in  this 
affair  deserved  my  wrath,  nor  met  wilh  my  ven- 
geance. And  atter  all,  I  asked  what  provision 
you  had  at  hand  to  satisfy  my  hunger,  and  rcr 
pair  this  fleshly  frame,  which  my  resentment 
would  not  sutler  me  to  gratify,  either  with  sleep 
or  sustenance,  from  the  niouvent  1  heard  this  ac-, 
cusation,  till  I  had  thus  punished  the  author 
of  your  wrongs,  and  shewed  myself  worthy  of 
my  people's  obedience :  for  this  one  example  shaU 
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make  it  known  among  them,  Ibat  j?^ou  have  » 
prince,  under  whom  there  is  no  sufferer  so  mean, 
who  need  fear  to  be  denied  redress  ;  and  no  of- 
fender so  great,  as  may  hope  to  escape  piuiish- 
meat." 

The  History  of  Ilindostan,  records  an  asto- 
nishing instance  of  rigid  justice,  performed  by 
Jehangire,  who  reigned  over  that  empire  at  thp 
beginning  of  the -seventeenth  ccntarj^ 

His  excessive  severity  in  the  execution  of  im- 
partial justice,  was  the  great  line  which  marks 
ilie  features  of  the  character  of  Jeliangire.  He 
had  no  respect  of  persons  when  he  animad- 
verted upon  crimes.  His  foriner  favour  was  ob- 
literared  at  once  by  guiU,  and  he  persevered, 
with  undeviating  rigour,  to  revenge  u[)on  the 
great,  the  injuries  tlone  to  tlie  io*.  "^  h  •  story 
of  Seif  Alia  remains  as  a  monument  of  his  savage 
justice.  The  sister  of  the  favourite  sultana  had 
E  son  by  her  husband  Ibrahim,  the  suba  of  Ben- 
gal, who,  from  his  tender  years,  had  been  brought 
«p  at  court  by  the  empress,  who,  having  no 
sons  by  Jehangire,  adopted  Seif  Alia  for  her 
own.  The  emperor  was  fond  of  the  boy;  he 
even  often  seated  him  upon  his  throne.  At  twelve 
years  of  age.  Alia  jcturned  to  his  father  in  Ben- 
gal. Jehangire  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  suba, 
!^afith  orders  to  appoint  him  governor  of  Burd- 
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"\van.  Alia,  .iftcr  residing  in  liis  government  some 
years,  had  the  misfortune,  when  he  'was  one  day 
riding  on  an  elephant  through  the  street,  to  tread 
by  accident  a  child  to  death.  The  parents  of 
the  child  followed  Alia  to  his  house  ;  they  loudly 
demaruled  an  exemplary  punishment  on  the 
driver  ;  and  the  governor,  considering  it  on  ac- 
cident, refused  their  request,  and  ordered  them  to 
l>e  driven  away  from  his  door  :  they  abused  him 
in  very  opprobrious  terms  ;  and  AHa,  proud  of 
his  tank  and  family,  expelled  them  from  the  dis- 
trict of  Burdvvan. 

Jehangife  residing  about  that  season  of  the 
year  in  the  city  of  Lahore,  ihey  found  their  way, 
after  a  lo!ig  journey  on  foot,  to  his  presence  :  they 
called  aloud  for  justice,  and  the  emperor  wrote  a 
letter  to  Alia  Avith  his  own  hand,  with  orders  to 
restore  to  the  injured  parents  of  the  child  their 
]^os!-csbions,  and  to  make  them  ample  amends  for 
their  loss,  and  the  fatigue  of  their  journey.  The 
pride  of  AHa  wius  hurt  at  the  victory  obtained 
over  him,  and  instead  of  obeying  his  prince, 
lie  threw  the  pnreiits  irjto  prison,  till  they  made 
submissions  to  him  for  their  conduct  ;  but  as 
soon  as  tliey  were  released,  they  travelled  again 
to  liahore.  Alia  was  alarmed,  and  wrote  letters 
<o  tjje  sultana  andAsiph  Ja,  to  prevent  the  pe- 
iitioiurs  fr<im  being  admitted  into  the  presence. 
They  hovered  to  }}0  cCcct  for  some  months  about 
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the  palace*,  ihcy  could  not  crcn  come  wilhia 
lieariiiEf  of  llie  emperor,  lill  one  day  as  he  was 
takinjj  liis  pleasure  in  a  bariye  upon  the  river, 
tliey  pressed  forward  tliroiiffh  the  crowd,  and 
thrice  called  aloud  for  justice:  the  emperor 
heard  them,  and  recollected  their  persons.  He 
ordered  thi-.  barge  to  be  rowed  to  the  bank,  and 
before  he  enquired  into  the  nature  of  their  com- 
plaint, lie  wrote  an  order  for  ihcra  to  receive  a 
pension  for  lite  from  the  imperial  treasury.  When 
they  had  explained  their  grievances,  he  said  not  a 
vord  ;  but  commanded  Alia  to  appear  immedi- 
ately to  court. 

>\lla  obeyed  ;  but  lie  knew  not  the  intentions  of 
Jehangire,  which  that  prince  l»a<l  locked  up  in 
Ids  own  breast.  The  youth  encamped  with  his 
retinue,  the  night  of  his  arrival,  on  tiie  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  and  sent  a  message  to  atmounce 
Lis  coming  to  the  emperor.  Jehangire  gave 
orders  for  one  of  his  elephants  of  state  to  be 
ready  by  the  dawn  of  day,  and  the  child's  parents 
to  attend,  ile  himself  was  up  before  it  was  light, 
and  having  crossed  the  river,  came  to  the  camp 
of  Alia,  and  commanded  him  to  be  bound.  The 
parents  were  mounted  upon  the  elephant,  and  the 
emperor  ordered  the  driver  to  tread  the  unfortu- 
nate yotmg  man  to  death  ;  but  the  driver,  afraid 
of  the  resentmerd  of  the  sultana,  passed  over  him 
several  times  without  giving  the  elephant  the  ne- 
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cessary  direetions  ;  Ihc  emperor,  however,  by  hi» 
tlireats,  oliljged  bim  at  List  to  execute  his  orders. 
He  retired  Lome  in  silence;  and  ist^ued  out  his 
orders  to  bury  Alia  with  great  pomp  and  magni- 
ficence, and  that  the  court  should  go  into  mourn- 
ing for  him  for  the  space  of  two  moons.  "  I 
loved  him,"  said  Jehangire,  *'  but  justice,  like 
necessity,  should  bind  monarchs.^^ 

There  is  n  very  affecting  incident  related  in  the 
history  of  the  family  of  the  Medici,  at  Florence. 

Cosmo,  the  second  duke,  had  two  «ons,  whose 
names  were  John  and  Garcias.  The  former, 
when  young,  was  made  a  cardinal  by  his  fa- 
ther's interest :  the  latter,  who  was  of  a  most 
vindictive  disposition,  always  entertained  a  most 
violent  hatred  of  him,  which  no  endeavours  could 
conquer.  Beitig  one  day  hunting  together,  they 
were  left  alone,  when  Cfarcias  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  quarrelling  with  his  brother,  and  at  length 
buried  his  dagger  in  his  heart.  He  then  rejoined 
the  company,  without  discoveiing  the  smallest 
emotion.  The  cardinal's  horse  returning  without 
liis  rider,  the  company  trnced  the  place  where 
ie  lay  murdered.  His  body  being  brought  to 
Florence,  the  duke  ordered  it  to  be  reported  that 
his  son  died  of  an  apoplectic  fit,  while  he  was 
hunting.  He  then  ordered  the  dead  body  to  be 
conveyed  into  an  inner  apartment  j  and  sending 
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for  Garcias,  io  whose  malignant  disposition  he 
was  no  siraiijrcr,  he  taxed  him  with  the  murder. 
The  youth  denied  it  at  first  with  the  greatest  ve- 
hemence ;  but  being  introduced  into  the  room 
wiere  the  body  hiy,  it  is  said  to  have  bled  at  his 
approach.  He  then  tlirew  himself  at  his  father's 
feet  and  confessed  the  charge.  The  father,  who 
had  determined  what  to  do,  solemnly  desired  him 
to  prepare  for  death :  adding,  that  he  ought  to 
account  it  a  happiness  that  ho  was  going  to  lose 
that!  fe  of  which  he  was  unworthy,  by  no  other 
hand  than  that  of  him  who  gave  it.  He  thea 
plucked  out  of  its  sheath  the  dagger  with  whicii 
Garcias  had  murdered  his  brother,  and  which 
still  hung  at  his  side,  and  plunging  it  into  his 
bosom,  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.  This  happened 
when  the  cardiiial  was  only  eighteen,  and  Gar- 
cias H'teen  years  of  age.  The  motiier  was  so 
affected  by  the  death  of  her  two  sons,  and  the 
manner  of  it,  that  she  survived  them  but  a  fe\r 
days. 

The  great  sir  Matthew  Hale,  soon  after  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  office  of  judge  under  Cromwell, 
went  the  circuit,  and  at  Lincoln  a  trial  came  be- 
fore him,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
shewing  his  inflexible  regard  to  justice. 

A  townsman  was  in  the  fields  with  ti  fowling- 
piece  on  his  shoulder,  and  being  met  by  a  soldier 
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»f  the  garrison,  the  latter  askctl  him  if  he  Tras  un- 
acquainted with  the  order  of  the  protector,  '*  that 
none  who  had  l>€on  of  the  kin<!;'s  party  should 
carry  arn)s  ?"  savins:  vliicli,  he  would  haveforced 
<he  piece  from  htm  ;  but  as  the  other  did  not  re- 
gard the  order,  bein^;^  *tron£:cer  than  the  soldier, 
he  tlirew  him  doun,  and  having  beat  him,  he 
leh  him.  The  soldier  went  into  the  town,  and  told 
one  ot  his  comrades  how  he  had  been  used,  and 
got  him  to  go  vvilii  him  and  lie  in  wait  for  the 
man,  that  he  might  be  revenged  on  him.  They 
,both  watched  his  corai»g  into  the  town,  and  one 
of  tlicm  went  io  him  to  demand  liis  gun  ;  which 
be  refusing,  tlie  soldier  struck  at  him;  and  as 
they  were  struggling,  the  other  came  behind,  and 
ran  his  sword  into  the  body  of  the  townsman,  of 
which  he  presently  died.  It  was  in  the  time  of 
the  assizes,  so  tliey  were  both  tried^  Against  the 
one  there  was  noevidejiceof  malice  aforethought, 
EG  he  was  ordy  found  guilty  of  manslaughter;  but 
the  other  was  found  guilt}' of  wilful  murder;  and 
though  colond  \Vli;il'y,  who  commanded  the 
garrison,  came  into  eourt,  and  urged,  "  that  the 
roan  was  killed  for  disoh<'^}MJig  tlv;  protector's  or- 
der, and  that  the  soUlicr  was  but  doing  hisduty," 
yet  the  judge  regarded  both  his  reasons  and  his 
Ihrer.tetiing  very  little,  and  therefore  not  only 
pronounced  sentence  upon  him,  but  so  ordered 
the  time  of  execution,  that  it  was  not  possible  t^ 
procure  a  reprieve. 
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Another  occasion  was  given  this  worthj  man, 
of  shewing  both  his  justice  and  his  courage,  when 
he  was  upon  another  circuit :  being  informed  that 
the  protector  had  ordered  a  jury  to  be  returned 
for  a  trial  in  wbicli  he  was  concerned,  the  judge 
examined  the  sheriflf  about  it^  who  pleaded  igno- 
rance, saying,  that  he  referred  all  such  things  to 
t}»e  under-sheriff  J  and  thia  person  acknowledged 
the  fact,  upon  which  the  j-adgedismissed  the  jury, 
and  would  not  try  the  cause.  Thi*  greatly  dis- 
pleased the  protector,  who  told  hira  when  he  re- 
turned from  the  circuit,  that  "  he  was  not  fit  io 
be  a  judge" — to  whom  he  only  answered,  "  that 
it  was  very  true." 

Two  anecdotes  are  related  of  Peter  the  Great  of 
Russia,  which  reflect  immortal  honour  on  hi* 
memory. 

There  was  at  Moscow  a  very  learned  counsellor, 
who  was  so  celebrated,  that  his  reputation  reached 
the  ears  of  Peter.  He  had  been  described  to  him 
as  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  aiicient  and 
modern  law,  that  his  memory  retained,  in  art 
eminent  degree,  all  tiie  edicts  issued  by  the  dif- 
ferent czars.  It  had  even  liappcned  frequently, 
that  he  made  the  judges  acquainted  in  open  court 
with  laws  contrary  to  his  own  interest,  or  the 
cause  he  defended  ;  adding,  that  I'.e  rather  cliose 
to  lose  a  suit  than  to  gain  it  improperly.  W  hct^ 
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a  client  gave  him  a  false  relation  of  the  affair  in 
litigation,  so  that  he  did  not  learn  the  true  cir-* 
cumstances  till  he  heard  them  in  court  from  the 
mouth  of  the  adverse  party,  the  loss  of  his  cause 
gave  hrra  no  concern.  *'  I  should  not  have  un- 
dertaken it,"  said  he,  "  if  my  client  had  not  de- 
ceived me." 

This  was  a  man  according  to  the  czar's  own 
lieart.  That  prince,  who  i>ever  gave  credit  to 
public  reports  till  he  had  scrutinized  them  him- 
self, was  therefore  desirous  of  seeing  him.  He 
sent  for  him  repeatedly  to  his  presence,  and  con- 
versing with  him  on  several  obscure  points  of  law, 
found  that  he  possessed  great  sagacity,  an  excel- 
lent judgment,  and  apparent  probity.  He  resolved 
immediately  to  employ  him,  and  raised  him  from 
the  degree  of  counsellor,  to  the  rank  of  chief  judge 
orgovernor  of  tlieprovinceof  Novogorod.  On  ap- 
pointing him  to  this  dignity,  his  majesty  declared 
to  him,  in  the  most  formal  manner,  that'he  had 
as  much  confidence  in  his  integrity,  as  in  his  skill 
in  settling  disputes  impartially;  and  that  he 
trusted  he  would  continue  to  merit  his  good  opi- 
nion by  the  upright  discharge  of  his  judicial 
office.  This  the  magistrate  promised  ;  but  not 
long  after,  tiie  czar  heard  complaints  against  the 
judge,  who  had  taken  bribes.  He  sent  for  him, 
and  taxed  him  with  the  offence,  which  the  other 
could  not  deny  J  but  alleged  that  his  salary  was 
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inadequate  to  (he  maintenance  of  his  familj. 
*'  How  much  will  be  necessary  for  you  ?"  said 
Peter.  The  judge  mentioned  the  sum.  "  Will 
that  be  sufficient,"  said  the  czar,  *'  to  enable  you 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  your  office  with  fide- 
lity ?"  "  Yes,  sire,"  cried  the  magistrate;  *'  and 
I  will  submit  to  the  severest  punishment,  if  I  ever 
pronounce  one  unjust  sentence  from  interested  mo- 
tives, if  I  receive  presents,  if  I  act  contrary  to 
law,  or  if  I  make  an  ill  use  of  your  majesty's  con- 
fidence." *'  Well,"  continued  the  emperor,  *'  I 
pardon  you  for  this  time :  you  shall  enjoy  double 
your  present  salary,  and  J  will  add  to  it  half  as 
much  more,  on  condition  that  you  keep  your 
word ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  that  in  future  I  will 
have  a  constant  eye  on  your  conduct,  and  if  I 
detect  you  again,  be  assured  you  shall  inevitably 
be  hanged." 

The  governor,  transported  with  joy,  fell  at  his  so- 
vereign's feet  toreturn  him  thanks.  If  is  conduct  for 
about  a  year  was  conformable  to  the  desire  and 
wishes  of  the  czar :  he  administered  justice  accord- 
ing to  the  most  rigid  rules  ofequity,  and  discharged 
all  the  functions  of  his  office  in  an  irreproachable 
manner;  but  fancying  at  last  that  the  emperor 
had  long  ceased  from  inspecting  his  conduct, 
he  began  to  take  presents  again,  and  to  commit 
acts  of  oppression  and  injustice.  The  czar  being 
informed  of  this,  the  judgo  was  tried  and  found 
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guilty,  and  received  a  letter  from  <he  sovereign, 
importing,  tliat  as  he  had  nol  kept  his  word,  hb 
prince  was  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  bisj  and 
he  was  accordingly  hanged. 

When  Peter  was  only  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
be  was  stnzed  with  a  fever,  which  threatened  to 
be  fatal.  The  public  concern  was  very  great, 
and  prayers  were  offered  up  for  his  recovery  in  all 
the  churches.  At  this  juncture  the  chief  judge 
came  to  his  majesty,  according  to  an  ancitnt  ciis« 
torn,  and  enqtiiretl  whether  it  would  not  be  pro- 
per to  set  at  liberty  nine  malefactors,  who  had 
been  condemned  for  robbery  and  murder,  in  order 
that  this  act  of  mercy  might  avert  the  anger  of 
Heaven,  and  restore  him  to  liLilth?  The  czar 
commanded  the  judge  to  read  aloud  the  particu- 
lar offences  of  these  men,  and  the  proofs  of  the 
charges  against  them.  Tiie  judge  ob(yed  ;  and 
then  Peter  with  a  faultering  voice  said  :  "  Dost 
thou  think  that  in  granting  a  pardon  to  these 
"wretches,  1  should  do  a  good  action,  or  that 
God,  to  reward  it,  would  prefer  the  prayers  of 
murderers  and  thieves  to  those  of  men  of  a  good 
life?  Go  and  execute  to-morrow  the  sentence  of 
the  law  on  these  criminals,  and  if  any  tiling  can 
obtain  from  Heaven  the  restoration  of  my  hettlih, 
it  will,  I  trust,  be  this  act  of  justice." 
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The  celebrated  Chirles  Anthony  Domat,  au- 
thor of  a  valuable  treatise  on  the  civil  law,  was 
promote*!  to  the  office  of  judge  of  the  provi  cial 
court  of  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  where  he  pre- 
sided with  great  applause  twenty-four  years.  One 
day  a  poor  widow  brought  an  action  of  process 
against  the  brirori  de  Nairac,  her  landlord,  for 
turning  her  out  of  possession  of  a  mill,  which  was 
her  whule  dependence.  M.  Domat  heard  the 
cause ;  and  finding  that  she  had  ignorantly  broken 
a  covenant  in  the  lease,  which  gave  a  power  of 
re-entry,  he  recoran»ended  mercy  to  the  baron, 
for  a  poor  honest  tenant  who  had  not  wilfully 
transgressed,  or  done  him  any  real  injury.  But 
Nairac  being  inexorable,  the  judge  pronounced  a 
sentence  of  expulsion  from  the  farm,  with  the  da- 
mages mentioned  in  the  lease,  and  also  the  costs 
of  suit.  In  delivering  this  decree,  M.  Domat 
"wiped  the  tears  of  compassion  from  his  eyes,  and 
assisted  in  raising  the  widow,  who  had  fainted, 
from  the  floor.  The  compassionate  judge  then 
presented  her  with  the  hundred  Louis-d'ors,  the 
amount  of  her  damages  and  costs,  which  were 
paid  to  the  unfeeling  landlord  in  court,  and  the 
poor  woman  thus  regained  possession  of  her  farm. 
"  O  ray  lord  !"  she  e;cclaimed,  "  when  will  you 
demand  payment,  that  I  may  lay  up  for  that  pur- 
pose?" "  When  my  conscience,"  replied  the  vir- 
tuous Domat,  *'  shall  tell  rae  that  I  have  doneaa 
imprudent  act." 

VOL,    11.  II 
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In  the  year  1767,  Ayder  Ali  Khan  bcin^  at 
Coilmontour,  and  goin^  out  with  his  retinue 
about  five  in  the  evening  to  take  the  air,  an  old 
-woman  prostrated  herself  before  him,  crying  out, 
*'  Justice!  justice  t"  Ayder  immediately  caused 
his  carriage  to  stop,  made  a  sign  to  her  to  come 
forward,  and  demanded  her  request.  She  an- 
swered ;  "  My  lord,  I  had  but  one  daughter,  and 
Aggi  Mahmoud  has  ravished  her  from  me."  Ayder 
replied :  "  Aggi  Mahmoud  lias  been  gone  hence 
more  than  a  month  :  how  happens  it  that  you 
have  waited  till  this  time  without  complaining?" 
**  My  lord,"  said  she,  "  I  have  presented  many- 
petitions  into  tlie  hands  of  Ayder  Sha,  and  have 
feceived  no  answer."  This  Ayder  Sha,  who  was 
the  chief  usher,  preceded  the  nabob,  bearing  a 
large  collar  of  gold,  as  a  mark  of  his  dignity. 
He  advanced,  and  said  :  "  This  woman  and  hct 
daughter  are  of  infamous  character,  and  live  in  a 
disgraceful  manner."  The  nabob,  however,  gave 
Orders  to  return  instantly  to  the  palace,  command- 
ing the  woman  to  follow  him.  All  the  court  were 
in  great  apprehension  for  the  officer,  who  was 
much  beloved  ;  and  no  person  daring  to  intercede 
for  him,  the  son  of  Ayder  begged  the  con^iman- 
dant  of  Europeans  to  endeavour  to  procure  his 
pardon.  He  accordingly  requested  it  of  Ayder, 
who  refused  it  with  much  severity.  "  I  cannot 
grant  your  application,"  said  he:  '*  there  is  no 
"greater  crime  than  that  of  interrupting  the  com- 
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munication  between  a  sovereign  and  his  subjects. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  powerful  to  see  that  the  weak 
have  justice.  The  sovereign  is  the  only  protec- 
tor God  has  given  them  ;  and  the  prince  who  suf- 
fers oppression  to  pass  unpunished  among  his 
subjects,  is  deservedly  deprived  of  their  affect ioa 
and  confidence,  and  at  last  compels  them  to  re- 
volt against  him."  He  then  gave  orders  to  pu- 
nish Ayder  Sha  with  two  hundred  stripes  on  the 
parade,  and  at  the  same  time  commanded  an  offi- 
cer of  his  Abyssinian  horse-guard  to  repair  imme- 
diately with  the  woman  to  the  country-house  of 
Aggi  Mahmoud  ;  and  if  he  found  the  girl,  his  or- 
ders were  to  deliver  her  to  her  mother,  and  return 
with  the  head  of  Aggi  Mahmoud ;  but  if  she  was 
not  found,  he  was  charged  to  conduct  Aggi  Mah- 
moud to  Coilmontaur.  The  girl  was  found,  and 
the  head  of  the  criminal  was  brought  to  Ayder. 
Aggi  Mahmoud  was  then  about  sixty  years  old ; 
he  had  been  chief  usher  to  Ayder  Ali  twenty-five 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ayder  Sha,  at  which 
time  the  nabob  had  given  him  a  zoghir,  or  con- 
siderable district  of  land,  as  a  reward  for  his  ser- 
vices. 

There  is  a  singular  instance  of  equitable  justice 
recorded  of  Peter  (commonly  called  the  Cruel) 
king  of  Castile. 

A  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  who  was 
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affected  in  liis  dress,  and  particularly  in  his 
shoes,  could  not  tind  a  workman  to  please  him. 
An  unfortunate  shoemaker,  (o  whom  he  applied, 
having  brought  him  a  pair  of  shoes  not  made  to 
liis  taste,  the  canon  became  outrageous,  and  seiz- 
ing a  weapon,  gave  him  so  many  blows  upon  the 
head,  as  laid  him  dead  on  the  floor.  The  un- 
happy man  left  a  widow,  four  daughters,  and  a 
son  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  was  the  eldest 
of  the  indigent  family.  They  made  their  com- 
plaints to  the  chapter,  and  the  canon  was  prose- 
cuted, but  his  punishment  was,  "  not  to  appear 
in  the  choir  for  the  space  of  a  year."  When  the 
young  shoemaker  came  of  age,  he  was  scarcely 
able  to  earn  a  livelihood  ;  and  being  overwhelmed 
•with  want  and  woe,  sat  down  on  the  day  of  a  pro- 
cession at  the  door  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville, 
As  the  procession  passed  liim,  he  perceived  the 
murderer  of  his  ftther,  which  sight  filled  him 
with  so  much  rage  Hiat,  without  considering  his 
danger,  he  ran  and  stabbed  the  canon  to  the 
heart.  The  young  fellow  was  instantly  seized, 
hurried  before  the  judges,  by  whom  he  was  con- 
demned to  be  quartered  alive.  Luckily  Peter 
happened  to  be  then  at  Seville,  and  the  affair 
coming  to  his  knowledge,  he  enquired  into  all 
the  particulars,  and  then  determined  to  be  him- 
self the  judge  of  the  shoemaker.  When  all  the 
particulars  were  fairly  exhibited  before  the  mo- 
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narcli,  he  first  annulled  the  sentence  that  had 
been  passed,  and  after  asking  tlic  young  man 
whnt  his  occupation  was,  "  I  forbid  you,"  says 
he,  "  to  make  shoes  for  a  year  to  come." 
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Mariana,  in  his  excellent  history  of  Spain, 
has  the  following  remarkable  relation  : 

Henry,  king  of  Castile,  coming  to  the  crown 
in  his  infancy,  the  grandees  had  so  encroached 
upon  the  revenues,  and  by  one  means  or  other 
obtained  so  much,  that  the  royal  treasury  was 
almost  exhausted.  When  the  king  arrived  at 
maturity,  he  happened  one  day  to  return  from 
liunting  rather  late  and  very  weary  ;  but,  to  his 
great  surprise,  found  nothing  prepared  for  dinner. 
Having  asked  the  reason  of  this,  the  butler  told 
him,  he  not  only  wanted  money,  but  even  credit 
to  purchase  what  was  necessary.  The  king,  as,- 
tonished  at  this  answer,  dissembled  the  matter  at 
that  time,  and  ordered  him  to  get  some  of  the 
game  which  he  had  caught,  drest  for  him.  The 
butler  attended  his  master  during  dinner  without 
the  pages,  and  then  took  occasion  to  inform  his 
majesty  how  the  grandees  lived  and  treated  one 
another:  that  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  duke 
pf  Benevent,  the  count  de  Trastamara,  don  Jorga 
h3 
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de  Billena,  the  count  Medina  Cceli,  don  John 
Velaxo,  Alonzo  de  Guzman,  and  other  lords,  fre- 
quently met  together  and  feasted  by  turns.  It 
happened  that  night  they  were  all  invited  to  sup 
with  theai-chbishop:  when  night  came,  the  king 
went  incognito  to  see  what  passed.  Tlie  dishes 
were  numerous  and  superb,  the  wines  choice  and 
abundant;  all  which  ihc  king  observed  with  at- 
tention, and  more  particularly  the  discourse  at 
table,  where  not  suspecting  any  thing,  each  of 
them  related  the  rtnts  he  had  by  his  family,  his 
pension,  and  share  of  the  royal  revenues.  The 
king,  who  littened  to  their  discourse,  inceiK^ed  with 
indignation,  resolved  to  correct  this  disorder;  and 
for  that  purpose,  the  day  following  he  caused  a  re- 
port to  be  spread  through  the  court,  that  he  was 
sick,  and  intended  to  make  his  will.  This  drew  all 
the  lords  to  the  castle  where  the  king  lodged,  and 
he  gave  orders,  that,  as  they  entered,  their  attend- 
ants should  be  kept  out,  which  was  done.  The 
grandees  waited  a  long  time  together  in  a  great 
hall  ;  when  about  noon  the  king  came  in  armed, 
with  his  sword  drawn,  at  which  they  were  all 
amazed,  not  knowing  what  to  say,  but  they  all 
lose  and  saluted  his  majesty,  who  seated  himself 
on  a  throne,  and  with  a  stern  countenance  asked 
the  archbishop  how  many  kings  he  had  known 
in  Custile.  His  grace  answered,  four;  upon 
which  the  king  said,  *'  how  can  that  be,  when  J, 


■who  am  but  young,  bave  known  not  less  than 
twenty  ?"  At  these  words  the  courtiers  were  still 
more  surprised,  and  began  to  look  upon  each 
other,  but  without  speaking.  The  king,  how- 
ever, continued,  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  you  tire 
all  kings,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  kingdom,  and 
our  disgrace  ;  but  I  will  take  care  that  your  reign 
shall  not  be  long."  And  then  he  called  in  the  mi- 
nisters of  justice  and  six  hundred  soldiers,  at 
which  all  present  being  greatly  astonished  and  dis- 
mayed, the  archbishop  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the 
ground,  with  tears  asked  pardon  of  the  king  for 
what  he  had  done  amiss  ;  and  his  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  rest,  offering  to  make  satisfaction 
in  their  persons  and  estates  at  his  royal  pleasure. 
The  king, after  he  had  thus  terrified  and  humbled 
them,  granted  them  a  pardon,  but  would  not 
suffer  them  to  quit  the  place  till  they  had  re- 
funded the  money  which  they  had  obtained  out 
of  the  royal  revenues,  and  delivered  up  the  castles 
they  had  in  their  charge.  Two  months  were 
spent  in  settling  this  aO'air;  and  the  king  by  this 
spirited  act  gained  so  great  a  reputation,  that 
the  grandees  ever  after  were  obedient  and  trac- 
table. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  happen- 
ing at  a  public  review  to  have  some  dispute  with 
colonel  Seaton,  an  ofiiccr  in  his  service,  gave  him 
H  4 
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a  blow,  which  tlie  latter  resented  so  highly,  that 
wheti  the  field  business  was  over,  he  rep;iired  to 
the  king's  apartment  and  den»;inded  his  dis- 
charge, which  his  niajcsfy  signed,  and  the  colonel 
withdrew;  not  a  word  being  said  on  the  subject 
by  either  party.  Gustavus,  however,  having 
coolly  considered  the  matler,  and  being  informed 
that  S.alon  intended  to  set  out  the  next  morning 
for  Denmark,  he, followed  him,  attended  hy  an 
officer  and  two  or  three  grooms.  Wlen  his  ma- 
jesty came  to  the  Danish  frontiers,  he  left  all  his 
attendants  except  one,  and  overtaking  Sealon  on 
a  large  ;;lain,  he  rode  up  to  him,  sayiu;:.  "  Dis- 
mount, sir  :  that  you  have  been  injured  I  ac- 
knowledge ;  I  am,  therefore,  now  come  to  give 
you  the  s;itisfaction  of  a  gentleman  ;  lor  being 
now  out  of  n)y  own  dominions,  Gustavus  and 
you  are  equal.  We  have  both,  1  see,  pistols  and 
swords  :  aliijht  immediately,  and  the  aftair  shall 
be  decided  "  Seiton,  recovering  from  his  sur- 
prise, dismounted,  as  the  king  had  already'  done, 
and  tailing  on  his  knees,  said,  *'  Sire,  you  have 
more  than  given  me  satisfaction,  in  condescend- 
ing to  make  me  your  equal :  God  forbid  that  my 
sword  should  do  any  mischief  to  so  brave  and 
gracious  a  prince.  Permit  me  to  return  to  Stock- 
holm, and  allow  me  the  honour  to  live  and  die 
in  your  service."  The  king  raised  him  from  the 
ground,  embraced  him,  and  they  returned  in  the 
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most  amicable  manner  f  o  Stockholm,  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  the  whole  court. 

When  this  valiant  monarch  attacked  Poland, ' 
he  tqok  the  town  of  Ri<;a,  and  after  other  various 
successes,  laid  siege  to  Mew.  Here  in  the  hurry 
and  co'fiision  of  the  conflict,  Gustavus  fell  twice 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  How  he  escaped  the 
first  time,  cannot  be  well  ascertained;  but  he 
was  extricated  a  second  lime  by  the  admirable 
presence  of  mind  of  a  Swedish  horseman,  who 
(to  conc<'al  his  majesty's  quality)  cried  aloud 
io  the  Pules,  "  Have  a  care  of  yourselves,  for 
we  will  rescue  my  bother;"  since,  by  the 
way,  it  must  be  noted,  that  he  had  three  or 
four  companions  at  his  elbow  :  this  task  he  per- 
formed in  an  instant.  When,  not  long  after- 
wards, Gustavus  p  rceived  his  deliverer  made  a 
prisoner  in  his  turn,  he  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  troop,  and  brought  him  off  triumphantly. 
*'  Now,"  says  he,  "  brother  soldier,  we  are  upon 
equal  terms ;  for  the  obligation  is  become  reci- 
procal." 

In  another  attack  upon  the  Poles,  who  were  as- 
sisted by  the  Imperialists,  the  Cossacks  incom- 
moded Gustavus  in  flank,  which  obliged  him  to 
attack  them  in  Si-lf-dcfence.  But  unfortunately, 
in  making  this  movement,  he  laid  himself  open 
to  Sirot,   a  Frenchman  in  the  Imperial  army, 
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who,  tLongh  inferior  in  point  of  men,  seized  one 
of  those  critical  moments  in  war,  which  never 
present  themselves  a  second  time,  and  made  so 
judicious  an  attack,  that  the  Swedish  army  was 
obliged  to  face  about.     And  now  regiment  op- 
posed regiment,  as  one  man  engages  another;  the 
irregulars,  upon  the  whole,  did  much  mischief, 
especially  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  Swedes, 
A  scries  of  misapprehensions  and  misconduct  in 
inferior  officers  hud  drawn  Gustavus  into  such  a 
dilemma,  tliat  he  resolved  for  a  short  space  t» 
try  what  an  incredible  effort  might  effect.     He 
fought,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  the  first  regi* 
inent,  like  a  common  soldier,  with  an  intrepi- 
dity  not  to  be  described.     Sirot  missed  killing 
him   very  nearly ;  nor  was  the  king  deficient  iit 
returning  the   like  intentions.     To   comprehend 
this  matter  more  exaclly,  it  must  be  known  that 
the  gallant  F'reuchman  had  shot  the  cornet  of  the 
Pretorian   regiment  of  guards,    and   wanted   to 
carry  oit  the  colours.     Gustavus,  who  was  en- 
gaged just  by,  and  judging  rightly  of  the  French 
baron's  designs,  instead  of  taking  a  little  path, 
which   would   have  conducted   him  more  safely 
round  the  edge  of  the  lake,  advanced  towards 
Sirot  by  a  shorter  passage,  and  lodged  a  carabine 
ball  in  his  right  arm,  intending  to  have  shot  him 
through  a  vital  part.     Sirot,  advancing,  made  a 
ret.irtj  with  his  pistol,  and  fired  so  near  tiie  king's 
head,  that  he  burut  his  Lair;  and  eilher  the  bull. 
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or  the  motion  the  king  made  on  tlie  occasion, 
caused  his  hat  to  tall  to  the  ground.  Sirot  had, 
by  chance,  a  domestic  with  him,  who  being 
insensibly  drawn  into  the  combat,  and  having  a 
desire,  as  his  horse  was  killed  under  him,  to  seize 
the  horse  of  the  cornet  whom  Sirot  had  shot,  took 
up  (as  he  was  then  on  foot)  the  king's  hat,  and 
gave  it  to  his  master.  Sirot  had  not  escaped  so 
cheaply,  had  it  not  been  for  a  coat  of  mail  which 
he  wore  under  his  hongreline.  lie  neitlier  knew 
the  king,  noi  the  king  him.  It  is  said,  that  this 
very  impious  and  heretical  hat  was  sent  by 
the  house  of  Austria  to  adorn  the  shrine  of  our' 
lady  of  Loretto.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Hing  always  disliked  the  loss  of  his 
beaver. 

Gustavus  perished  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen, 
which  he  gained  on  the  16th  of  November, 
1632  ;  but  nothing  positive  was  kno.vn  as  to  the 
circumstances  of  his  death.  Some  protended,  that 
cardinal  Richelieu  was  the  author  of  it ;  otiiers, 
that  he  was  assassinated  by  duke  Albert  of  L  u- 
enburg,  one  of  his  generals,  who  was  hiius;  If 
killed  by  the  Austrians  ;  but  a  letter  was  so;ue 
years  ago  found  in  the  archives  of  Sweden,  which 
explains  that  melancholy  event  in  another  mi^nnfT. 
It  is  dated  January  1^9,  17i?5,  and  addressed  i)y 
Mr.  Andrew  Goedging,  piovost  of  the  chapter  of 
Wexio,  iu  Sweden,  to  Mr.  Nicholas  Iluwed^iou 
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Dahl,  secretary  of  the  archives  of  the  kingdom, 
and  is  as  follows  :  '*  While  i  was  ifj  Saxony  in 
1()87,  1  by  happy  chance  discovered  the  circum- 
stances of  the  unfoitunate  end  of  the  king  Gus- 
<avus  Adolphus.  That  great  prince  went  out 
without  any  other  attendant  than  a  valet,  to  dis- 
cover the  enemy  ;  a  thick  fog  prcvejited  his  per- 
ceiving a  detachment  of  Austrian  trooi)s,  who 
fired  and  wounded  him,  but  did  not  kill  him. 
The  valet,  who  helped  the  king  to  get  back  to 
his  camp,  finished  him  with  a  pistol,  and  took 
from  him  a  pair  of  spectacles,  which  that  prince 
alwa3's  wore,  he  being  very  near-sighted.  I 
bought  those  spectacles  of  the  dean  of  Laucn- 
burg  whilst  I  was  in  Saxony.  The  murderer  of 
the  king  was  very  old,  and  drew  near  his  end  ; 
remorse  for  so  atiocious  an  action  was  a  conti- 
nual torment  to  hrm.  These  circumstances  1  had 
from  the  mouth  of  the  dean  himself,  of  whom  I 
bought  the  8[)cctaclts,  which  1  have  deposited 
among  the  archives  of  Sweden." 

Otir  Charles  the  Second,  though  a  very  thought- 
less and  extravagant  monarch,  was  by  nature  ex- 
tremely affable,  and  delighted  n)uch  in  a  fami- 
liar intercourse  with  his  subjects.  He  delighted 
to  give  and  take  a  j.st,  to  be  the  first  man  at 
cock-match(s,  horse  races,  balls  and  plays.  He 
more  than  once  dined  with  his  good  citizens  of 
Jjondon  on  their  lord-mayor's  day,  and  did  so 
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the  year  that  sir  Robert  Viner  was  mayor.  Sir 
Robert  was  a  very  loyal  man ;  but  wliat  with  the 
joy  he  felt  for  the  honour  that  was  done  him,  or 
throuo^h  the  warnth  he  was  in  with  continual 
toast  ins;  the  royal  family,  his  lordship  ^rew  a 
little  too  fond  of  his  majesty,  and  entered  into 
a  freedom  of  discourse  with  him  not  altoi^ether 
80  graceful  in  such  a  public  place.  The  king 
knew  very  well  how  to  extricate  himself  out  of 
all  difficulties  of  this  sort,  and  making  a  sign  to 
the  company  to  avoid  ceremony,  stole  off,  and 
made  towards  his  coach,  which  stood  ready  for 
him  in  Guildhall-yard.  But  the  mayor  liked 
his  company  so  well,  and  was  becoinc  so  inti- 
mate, that  he  pursued  him  hastily,  and  catching 
hold  of  his  hand,  exclaimed  with  an  oath,  "  Sir, 
you  shall  sidy  and  take  t'other  bottle."  The 
airy  monarch  looking  kindly  at  him  over  his 
ehoulder,  with  a  smile  and  graceful  air  repeated 
this  line  of  the  old  song  : 

"  He  that  is  drunk  is  as  great  as  a  king ;" 

and  immediately  turned  back  and  complied  with 
his  lordship's  humour. 

The  good-nature  of  Charles  was  also  evinced 
in  his  passing  over  the  conduct  of  many  who 
had  contributed  much  towards  the  murder  of 
his  father.     Among  others  was  Milton,  who  not 
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only  drew  his  powerful  pen  in  favout  of  tlie  rc- 
belli  >n,  but  printed  an  apology  for  that  sjingui- 
nary  deed.  Y.ei,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  Mil- 
ton was  suffered  to  escape  ;  and  the  restored  mo- 
narch even  behaved  to  him  with  great  compla- 
cency. 

James  duke  of  York  told  the  king,  his  bro- 
ther, one  day,  that  he  had  a  great  desire  to  see 
old  Milton,  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  mnch. 
Charles  replied,  that  he  had  no  objf^ction  to  the 
d«ke*s  gratifying  his  curiosity.  Accordingly 
James  went  privately  to  Milton's  house,  where, 
after  an  introduction,  which  explained  to  the  old 
Tcptiblican  the  rank  of  his  guest,  a  free  conversa- 
tion ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  the  duke  asked 
Milton,  whether  he  did  not  think  that  the  loss  of 
his  eye-sight  was  a  judg?nent  inflicted  upon  him 
for  writing  against  the  late  king?  Milton  an- 
swered, *'  If  your  highness  thinks  that  calami- 
ties which  happen  to  us,  arc  the  visitations  of 
Providence  for  our  sins,  you  should  recollect 
that  your  father  lost  his  head  !'* 

This  answer  greatly  offended  the  duke,  who  on 
his  return  io  court,  exclaimed,  "  Brother,  you 
are  greatly  to  blame  if  you  don't  have  that  old 
rogue  Milton  hanged  !"  **  AVhy  what's  the  mat- 
ter, James  ?"  said  the  king,  **  you  seem  to  be  in  a 
passion.     Have  you   seen   Milton  ?'*     "  Ycs^'* 
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replied  the  duke,  "  I  have  seen  him."  "  Well," 
Slid  Ihc  king,  *'  in  what  condition  did  you  fiud 
him?"  "Condilion!  why  he  is  old  and  very 
poor!"  *'  Old  and  poor!  Well,  and  he  is  blind 
too— is  he  not?" — "Yes,  blind  as  a  beetle!" 
**  Ods  fish  then,"  says  the  king,  "  yoa  are  a 
fool,  James,  to  have  him  hanged,  for  that  would 
be  to  put  him  out  of  his  miseries  :  no,  no,  let 
him  live;  for  if  lie  is  old,  poor,  and  blind,  he 
has  punishment  enough  in  all  conscience!" 

Among  the  numerous  satires  which  were  written 
againt  the  king  and  the  court  in  this  reign,  was  a 
balled  called  "  Old  Rowley,"  which  lashed  his 
majesty  very  severely,  by  comparing  him  to 
an  ugly,  old,  broken-down  stallion  of  his,  which 
"went  by  that  name.  One  evening  when  the  king 
Went  to  visit  Mrs-  llolford,  a  favourite  young 
lady,  he  overheard  her  singing  this  very  song ; 
but  did  not  think  proper  to  knock  till  she  had 
finished.  The  lady,  however,  finding  that  some 
person  was  at  the  door,  asked  "  who  is  there  ?" 
to  which  the  king  humorously  answered,  "  It  is 
Old  Rowley  himself,  madam." 

James  the  Second  one  day  took  Waller  the 
poet  into  his  closet,  where  he  asked  him  how  he 
liked  one  of  the  pictures.  "  My  eyes,"  said  the 
aged  bard,  "  are  dim,   and  I  do  not  know  it." 
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The  kin^  said  it  was  the  princess  of  Orange 
"  She  is,"  sniil  Waller,  "  like  the  ffreafesf  wo- 
man in  (he  world."  The  kin^  asked,  "  Who 
was  that  ?'*  and  was  inswerrd,  "  Queen  Eliza- 
beth." "  I  wonder,  Mr.  Wallor,"  sai  1  the  king, 
"  that  you  should  think  so;  but  I  rn'isl  confess 
she  had  a  wise  council."  "  And,  sir,"  siid  the 
poet  frankly,  "  did  your  majesty  ever  know  a 
fool  choose  a  wise  council  V* 

When  the-  same  monarch  was  informed  that 
Mr.  Wallor  was  about  to  marry  his  daughter  to 
Dr.  Peter  Birch,  a  clergyman,  he  sent  a  gentlc- 
tleman  to  tell  him,  (hat  "  the  king  wondered  he 
could  ihink  of  marrying  his  daughter  to  a  falling 
church."  "  Tlie  king,"  says  Waller,  "  does  me 
great  honour,  in  taking  notice  of  my  domestic 
affairs  ;  but  1  have  lived  long  enough  to  observe, 
lliat  this  falling  church  has  got  a  trick  of  rising 
again." 

One  day  James,  in  the  middle  of  his  courtiers, 
made  use  of  this  assertion  :  "  1  never  knew  a  mo- 
dest man  make  his  way  at  court."  To  this  ob- 
servation one  of  the  gentlemen  present  boldly  re- 
plied :  "  And  please  your  majesty,  whose  fault 
is  that?"  The  king  was  struck,  and  remained 
silent. 
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William  the  Third,  though  a  monarfch  of  great 
bravery,  was  by  no  means  a  well-behaved  man  ; 
and  notwithstanding  his  being  indebted  to  his 
queen  for  the  crown  of  England,  he  treated  her  at 
times  with  a  coarseness  bordering  upon  brutality. 
A  curious  instance  of  both,  appears  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  written  by  Daniel  Finch,  the  second 
earl  of  Nottingham,  and  published  by  sir  John 
Dalrymple,  who  had  it  from  Dr.  Percy,  bishop  of 
Dromore  : 

"  The  only  day  her  majesty  gave  herself  the 
diversion  of  a  play,  and  that  on  which  she  de- 
signed to  see  another,  has  furnished  the  town  with 
discourse  for  near  a  month.  The  choice  of  the 
play  was  the  Spanish  Friar,  the  only  play  for- 
bid by  the  late  king.  Some  unhappy  expres- 
sions, among  which  those  that  follow,  put  her 
in  some  disorder,  and  forced  her  to  hold  up 
her  fan  and  often  look  behind  Jier,  and  call  for 
her  palatine  and  hood,  and  any  thing  she  could 
next  think  of;  while  those  who  were  in  the  pit 
before  her,  turned  their  heads  over  their  shoul- 
ders*, and  all,  in  general,  directed  their  looks  to- 
wards her,  whenever  their  fancy  led  them  io 
make  any  application  of  what  was  said.  In  one 
place,  where  the  queen   of  Arragon  is  going  to 


•  To  understand  this  passage,  it  must  be  observed  that,  in  the 
last  age,  the  royal  family,  when  they  visited  the  theatre,  sat  in 
the  centre  front  box,  which  obtained  the  name  of  the  king's  box, 
VOL.  II.  \ 
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church  in  procession,  'tis  said  by  a  spectator, 
*  Very  good  !  Siie  usurps  the  throne,  keeps  the 
old  king  in  prison,  and  at  the  same  time  is  praying 
for  a  blessing  on  her  army.'  And  when  'tis  said, 
'  That  'tis  observed  at  court  who  weeps,  and  who 
wears  black,  for  good  king  Sancho's  death,'  'tis 
said  :  *  Who  is  that,  that  can  flatter  a  court  like 
this  ?  Can  1  soothe  tyranny  ?  seem  pleased  to  see 
my  royal  master  murdered  ;  his  crown  usurped ; 
a  distaff  on  his  throne?  And  what  title  has  this 
queen  but  lawless  force? — and  force  must  pull 
her  down.'  Twenty  more  things  are  said,  which 
may  be  wrested  to  what  they  were  never  design- 
ed :  but,  however,  the  observations  then  made 
furnished  the  town  with  talk  till  something  else 
happened,  which  gave  it  much  occasion  for  dis- 
course; for  another  play  being  ordered  to  be 
acted,  the  queen  came  not,  being  taken  up  with 
other  diversion.  She  dined  with  Mrs.  Gradens, 
the  famous  woman  in  the  hall,  that  sells  fine 
laces  and  head-dresses ;  from  thence  she  went  to 
the  Jew's  that  sells  Indian  things;  to  Mrs.  Fergu- 
son's, De  Velt's,  Mrs.  Harrison's,  and  other  In- 
dian houses;  but  not  to  Mrs.  Potter's,  though  in 
her  way  ;  which  caused  Mrs.  Potter  to  say,  that 
she  might  as  well  have  hoped  for  that  honour  as 
others,  considering  that  the  whole  design  of  bring- 
ing the  queen  and  king  was  managed  at  her 
house,  and  the  consultations  held  there ;  so  that 
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she  might  as  well  have  thrown  aWay  a  littlei 
money  in  raffling  there,  as  well  as  at  the  other 
houses :  but  it  seems,  since  my  lord  Devonshire  has 
got  Mrs.  Potter  to  be  laundress,  she  has  not  much 
countenance  of  the  queen,  her  daughter  still  keep- 
ing the  Indian  house  her  mother  had.  The  same 
day  the  queen  went  to  one  Mrs.  Wise's,  a  famous 
woman  for  telling  fortunes,  but  could  not  prevail 
with  her  to  tell  any  thing,  though  to  others  she 
has  been  very  true,  and  has  foretold  that  king 
James  shall  come  in  again,  and  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk shall  lose  his  head  :  the  last,  I  suppose,  will 
naturally  be  the  consequence  of  the  first.  These 
things,  however  innocent,  have  passed  the  censure 
of  the  town ;  and  besides  a  private  reprimand 
given,  the  king  gave  out  in  public,  saying  to  the 
queen,  that  he  heard  she  dined  at  a  bawdy  house, 
and  desired  the  next  time  she  went,  he  might  go. 
She  said  she  had  done  nothing  but  what  the  late 
queen  had  done.  He  asked  her  if  she  meant  to 
make  her,  her  example.  More  was  said  on  this 
occasion  than  ever  was  known  before  ;  but  it  was 
borne  with  all  the  submission  of  a  good  wife,  who 
leaves  all  to  the  direction  of  the  king,  and  diverts 
herself  with  walking  six  or  seven  miles  a  day,  and 
looking  after  her  buildings,  making  of  fringes, 
and  such  like  innocent  things,  and  does  not  med- 
dle in  government,  though  she  has  better  title  to 
I  2 
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do  it  than  the  late  queen  had." — It  was  in  June 
1689,  that  the  play  was  performed. 

Louis  XIV.  of  France,  however  reprehensible 
for  the  fatal  consequences  of  his  mad  ambition, 
Bnifed  to  the  most  distinguished  urbanity  of 
manners  a  considerable  share  of  real  good-nature. 
The  following  anecdotes  afford  proofs  of  a  polished 
and  humane  mind : 

This  monarch  was  one  day  entertaining  a  select 
party  of  his  courtiers  with  the  relation  of  a  cir- 
cumstance, which  he  had  announced  as  extremely 
laughable.  But  on  the  entrance  of  prince  Arma- 
gnac,  he  suppressed  a  tine  repartee,  which  consti- 
tuted the  merit  of  the  story.  The  whole  circle 
felt  themselws  disappointed,  which  was  seldom 
the  case  when  his  is  ajesty  promised  them  enter- 
tainment, and  were  tlierefore  surprised.  The 
king  observed  it,  but  said  nothing  till  the  prince 
departed.  "  Now,  gentlemen,  I'll  make  you 
laugh,"  said  he,  and  accordiniily  gave  them  the 
anecdote  unmutilated,  which  produced  in  a  high 
degree  the  proposed  efl'ect.  "  You  see,"  sub- 
joined Louis,  "  there  was  an  oblique  stroke  that 
•would  have  adected  the  prince,  and  I  suppressed 
it,  to  prevent  his  being  embarrassed  ;  for  I  would 
rather  lose  the  reputation  of  the  best  hon  mot  that 
ever  was  uttered,  than  give  a  moment's  pain  io 
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»«y  individual."  An- example  worthy  the  imita- 
tion of  all  who  aspire  to  the  character  of  really 
Jine  gentlemen. 

In  the  year  1702,  one  si^^nor  Poli,  an  Italian 
chemist,  visited  France,  having  discovered  a 
composition  ten  times  more  destructive  than  gun- 
powder, which  he  offered  to  the  French  monarch. 
Louis  was  fond  of  chemistry,  and  accordingly 
ordered  that  Poli  should  be  furnished  with  every 
thing  necessary  to  carry  his  invention  into  effect. 
The  Italian  in  a  short  time  completed  his  process^ 
and  made  several  experiments  in  his  majesty's 
presence,  at  the  same  time  descanting  on  the  great 
use  that  might  be  made  of  the  composition  agains^ 
an  enemy.  Though  the  king  was  then  at  war^ 
he  shuddered  at  the  dreadful  nature  of  the  disco- 
very, and  said  :  "  Sir,  your  process  is  ingenious, 
and  your  experiments  very  terrible ;  but  the  en- 
gines of  destruction  are  already  abundant,  and  I 
enjoin  yon  never  to  disclose  this  invention  again, 
but  to  destroy  every  memorandum  concerning  it, 
and  suffer  it,  for  the  good  of  mankind,  to  perish." 
Poli  promised  to  obey,  and  the  king  ordered  him 
to  be  liberally  provided  for. 

Dr.  Francis  Lockier,  dean   of  Petei'borough , 
was,  in  the  former  part  of  his  life,  chaplain  to  the 
factory  at  Hamburgh,  from  whence  he  went  every 
I  o 
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year  to  visit  the  court  of  Hanover,  whereby  he 
became  very  well  known  to  the  elector,  afterwards 
George  the  First,  who  knew  how  to  temper  the 
cares  of  royalty  with  the  pleasures  of  private  life, 
and  commonly  invited  six  or  eight  of  his  friends 
to  pass  the  evening  with  him.  His  majesty,  not 
long  after  his  accession,  seeing  Dr.  Lockier  one 
day  at  court,  spoke  to  the  duchess  of  Ancaster, 
who  was  almost  always  of  the  party,  that  she 
should  ask  the  doctor  to  come  that  evening. 
When  the  company  met.  Dr.  Lockier  was  not 
there  ;  and  the  king  asked  the  duchess  if  she  had 
spoken  to  him  as  lie  desired,  "  Yes,"  she  said  ; 
*'  but  tlie  doctor  presents  his  humble  duty  to  your 
majesty,  and  hopes  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  excuse  him  at  present;  for  as  he  is  soliciting 
some  preferment  from  the  ministers,  he  fears  it 
might  be  some  obstacle  to  him,  if  it  should  be 
known  that  he  had  the  honour  of  keeping  such 
good  company."  The  king  laughed  very  heartily, 
and  said,  he  believed  he  was  in  tlie  right.  Not 
many  weeks  afterwards.  Dr.  Lockier  kissed  the 
king's  hand  for  the  deanery  of  Peterborough  ;  and 
as  he  was  raising  himself  from  kneeling,  the  king 
inclined  forwards,  and  with  great  good  humour 
whispered  in  his  ear,  ''  Well  now,  doctor,  you 
will  not  be  afraid  to  come  in  an  evening ;  1  wouW 
Jiavc  you  come  this  evening." 
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George  1.  was  particularly  fond  of  seeing  Shak- 
speare's  play  of  Henry  VIII.  One  night  the 
kino-  was  very  attentive  to  that  part  where  Henry 
commands  his  minister  Wolsey  to  write  circular 
letters  of  indemnity  into  every  county,  where  the 
payment  of  certain  heavy  taxes  had  been  dis- 
puted. He  took  particular  notice  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  artful  minister  communicated  these 
orders  to  his  secretary  Cromwell,  whispering  him 
thus  : 


-A  word  with  you : — 


Let  there  be  letters  writ  to  every  shire. 

Of  the  king's  grace  and  pardon :  the  griev'd  commons 

Hardly  conceive  of  me.    Let  it  be  nois'd, 

That  thro'  our  intercession  thi»  revokement 

And  pardon  comes. 

The  king  could  not  help  remarking  the  craft 
of  the  statesman,  in  filching  from  his  master  the 
merit  of  the  good  action,  though  he  had  himself 
been  the  author  of  the  evil  complained  of  ^  turn- 
ing to  the  prince  of  Wales,  he  said,  "  You  see, 
George,  what  you  have  one  day  to  expect ;  an 
English  minister  will  be  an  English  minister  in 
every  age  and  in  every  reign." 

At  the  first  masquerade  which  the  same  king 
was  ever  at  in  England,  tU.ere  happened  a  cir- 
cumstance that  did  great  honour  to  his  good-na- 
ture.    A   lady   masked,   whose  name  was   not 
i4 
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known,  followed  the  king  as  if  she  took  him  for 
a  stranger,  and  invited  him  to  drink  a  glass  of 
■wine  at  one  of  the  side  tables,  to  which  he  rea- 
dily assented  ;  and  the  lady  filling  a  bumper, 
said,  "  Here  mask,  the  pretender's  health."  Then 
filling  another  bumper,  presented  it  to  the  king, 
who  received  it  with  a  smile,  saying,  '^  I  drink 
with  all  my  heart  to  the  health  of  all  unfortunate 
princes."  As  many  eyes  were  upon  them,  the 
affair  was  soon  known  throughout  the  assembly, 
and  every  one  applauded  his  majesty's  reply. 

It  happened,  from  various  causes,  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second, 
that  the  money  appropriated  for  the  payment  of 
the  royal  household  was  often  made  use  of  for 
other  purposes,  till  by  degrees,  instead  of  being 
paid  pimctually  every  quarter,  they  at  last  be- 
came above  two  years  in  arrear  ;  the  consequences 
of  which  were,  that  many  tradesmen  being 
obliged  to  borrow  money  on  large  premiums,  were 
utterly  ruined  ;  olliers  were  in  continual  fear  of 
becoming  bankrupts,  and  bis  majesty  was  served 
with  the  worst  of  every  thing.  One  day  the 
duke  of  Cumberlund  took  ihe  opportunity,  wlien 
the  kin.-  complained  at  dinner  of  the  badness  of 
the  provl^  Oi.s,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  melan- 
choly hiMMiion  of  his  tradesmen  and  servants  ; 
an4  added,  that  if  his  majesty  should  die,  the^ 
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would  lose  all  that  was  due  to  them.  The  king 
expressed  a  great  surprise  at  this  information; 
and  the  first  time  he  saw  sir  Robert  Walpole,  who 
was  then  prime  minister,  told  him,  he  insisted 
upon  some  method  being  adopted  for  the  pajj- 
ment  of  his  debts  ;  accordingly  the  next  session  a 
bill  was  passed  to  make  good  tlie  deficiencies  of 
the  civil  list :  <l>e  arrears  were  soon  discharged, 
and  ever  after  all  the  tradesmen's  bills  and  ser- 
vants' wages  were  paid  punctual!}'  within  a  few 
days  after  the  quarter  ;  and  when  he  died,  there 
was  so  little  owing  that  it  was  not  worth  notice. 

The  same  king  was  one  day  seized  with  a  vio- 
lent pain  in  his  thnmb,  which,  after  many  inef- 
fectual experiments  made  by  the  state  physicians 
and  surgeons,  was  consigned  over  to  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  W  ard,  who  acquired  a  great  name  by 
his  pill  and  drop.  Previous  to  Ward's  introduc- 
tion to  the  king,  he  made  himself  minutely  ac- 
quainted with  the  complaint,  and  had  prepared 
himself  with  a  particuliu-  nostrum,  concealed  ia 
the  hollow  of  his  hand  ;  and  on  coming  into  the 
royal  presence,  he  begged  his  majesty  would  per- 
mit him  to  examine  the  hand,  which  the  king 
complying  with.  Ward  gave  him  so  sudden  a 
wrench,  that  the  king,  'who  wj's  naturally  pas-' 
sionate,  cursed  him  for  a  rascal,  and  gave  him  a 
violent  kick  on  the  skins.     Ward  bore  all  thisr 
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very  patiently,  and  when  the  king  began  to  cool, 
be  desired  him  to  stir  his  thumb,  which  he  did, 
and  to  his  great  surprise,  found  that  the  pain  was 
entirely  gone.  The  king  was  so  transported  at 
this  sudden  relief,  that  he  called  Ward  his  ^Escu- 
lapius,  made  him  sit  down  in  his  presence,  and 
asked  in  what  manner  he  could  serve  liim.  Ward 
only  asked  two  things  :  one  was  leave  to  drive 
his  coach  in  the  park,  and  the  other  was  some 
preferment  for  his  nephew  Gansel.  The  king 
not  only  granted  his  requests,  but  insisted  on  his 
accepting  of  a  state  coach,  and  gave  the  nephew 
a  pair  of  colours  in  tlie  guards,  and  by  degrees 
made  him  a  licutenaut-general. 

It  has  been  erroneously  supposed,  that  our  pre- 
sent sovereign  never  visited  the  northern  part  of 
Lis  dominions.  The  fact  is  otherwise  ;  for  about 
the  middle  of  August,  1758,  his  majesty,  then 
prince  of  W  ales,  set  out  with  his  tutor,  lord 
Bute,  on  a  tour  to  Scotland.  Dressed  as  private 
gentlemen,  and  attended  only  by  two  servants, 
they  reached  Edinburgh  without  being  disco- 
vered. Here,  while  tliey  alighted  to  change 
horses,  a  cavalry  otticer  passed  unluckily  by 
the  iiin,  and  easily  traced  the  royal  features 
tlirough  all  the  disguise  which  covered  them. 
He  immediately'  took  horse,  and  followed  the 
travellers  at  a  distance.     Eager  to  unriddle  some 
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important  mystery  which  might  be  the  cause  of 
their  journey,  he  followed  them  from  Edinburgh 
to  Glasgow,  from  thence  to  the  West  of  Scot- 
land, and  finally,  to  the  island  which  gives  title 
to  lord  Bute.  From  thence  he  traced  them  by 
another  road  back  to  the  inn  where  he  first  found 
them  at  Edinburgh,  without  making  any  disco- 
veries. 

This  anecdote  is  well  attested,  and  is  confirmed 
by  the  following : 

When  thelady  of  sir  John  Clerk  of  Pennycuik 
was  presented  to  the  king  after  her  marriage  with 
sir  John,  the  king  said  to  her,  that  she  was  be- 
come mistress  of  a  beautiful  estate.  Her  lady- 
ship begged  to  know  how  bis  majesty  knew  that ; 
whereupon  his  majesty  began  at  the  source  of  the 
river  Esk,  and  told  the  situation  and  appearance 
of  every  villa  during  its  course,  to  her  ladj'ship's 
no  small  surprise.  He  made  very  pertinent  re- 
marks, mentioning  how  such  and  such  estates 
could  be  improved. 

His  majesty  is  particularly  fond  of  speaking 
in  the  Scottish  dialect  to  the  nobility  of  that 
country. 

The  countess  of  Elgin  being  at  court  one  day, 
the  king  came  up  to  her  and  said,  "  My  lady, 
a've  gotten  a  letter  frae  your  son  the  day,  and 
he's  brawly." 
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When  John  Adams,  the  first  plenipotentiary 
to  our  court  from  the  United  States,  was,  accord- 
ing io  etiquette,  introduced  after  tlic  levee  was 
over,  into  the  kintr's  closet,  he,  as  is  usual  for  fo- 
Tvi<]^n  nnnislers,  made  a  speech  to  iiis  majesty;  in 
performing  which  he  was  somewhat  a<ritated. 
When  he  had  finished,  the  kin<^  snid  :  "  Sir, 
the  whole  of  this  business  is  so  extraordinary, 
that  the  feelings  you  discover  upon  the  occasion 
appear  to  me  to  be  just  and  proper,  i  wish,  sir, 
to  be  clearly  understood,  be  lore  I  reply  to  the 
very  obligin:^  sentiments  yon  have  expressed  in 
behalf  of  the  United  States  of  America.  I  am^ 
you  may  well  suppose,  the  last  person  in  Eng- 
land who  consented  to  the  dismemberment  of 
the  empire  by  the  independence  of  the  United 
States;  and  while  the  war  was  coiitinucd,  I 
thought  it  due  to  my  subjects  to  prosecute  that 
war  to  tl/c  utmost;  but,  sir,  I  have  consented  to 
their  independence,  and  it  is  ratified  by  treaty  ; 
and  I  now  receive  you  as  their  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary, and  every  attention,  respect,  and  pro- 
tection, granted  to  other  plenii)otentiarics,  you 
shall  receive  at  this  court.  And,  sir,  as  I  was 
the  last  person  that  consented  to  the  independence 
of  the  Ihiited  States,  so  1  sliall  be  the  last  per- 
s.-n  to  disturb,  or  in  any  manner  to  infringe  upon 
tlieir  sovereign  inckpendent  rights  ;  2^,d  1  hope 
and  trust  that,  tiom  blood,  .religion,  manners, 
habits  of    Ji:icrtJU!.Cj    and    abnost   every   other 
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consideration,  tiic  two  nations  will  continue  for 
riges  in  friendship  and  confidence  with  each 
other." 

Durint^  the  royal  residence  at  Cheltenham, 
it  was  remarked  by  the  keepers  of  several  turn- 
pike-gates, that  his  majesty,  in  his  short  ex- 
cursions, paid  no  toll.  The  right  of  his  ma- 
jesty to  pass  toll-free,  happcriing  to  become 
the  subject  of  conversation  ii\  a  large  company 
at  Worcester,  Robert  Sleath,  an  honest  blunt 
fellow,  and  keeper  of  Barban-gate,  argued,  that 
feis  majesty,  in  his  private  capacity,  v/as  liable 
to  the  toll,  declaring  at  the  same  time,  that 
though  he  respected  his  sovereign,  yet  if  ever  he 
came  to  Barban-gate,  he  should  not  pass  till  the 
toll  was  paid.  A  short  time  after,  honest  Ro- 
bert's resolution  was  put  to  the  test ;  for  his  ma- 
Jest}',  in  his  route  to  Worcester,  came  to  Bar])an- 
gate.  On  the  arrival  of  the  first  horseman  that 
preceded  the  royal  carriage,  Robert  having  pre- 
viously locked  the  gate,  stood  with  the  keys  in 
his  hands,  and  demanded  the  toil.  The  equerry, 
in  an  accent  of  perturbed  impatience,  said  : 
"  Open  the  gate  immediately,  for  liis  majesty  is 
at  hand."  "  I  know  that,"  replied  Robert ;  "  bui 
his  majesty  is  not  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and 
must  pay  the  toll."  The  servant  remonstrated 
with  threats  and  indignation,  but  IJobcrt  wiot.  not 
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lobe  frightened;  he  heard  him  with  placid  in- 
diflference,  till  his  majesty's  carriage  carae  in 
sight.  The  attendant  .vas  now  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  polite  entreaty,  as- 
suring Robert  tliat  the  person  who  followed  his 
majesty's  carriage  would  pay  the  regular  d("mand. 
On  this  assurance  the  gate  was  opened,  and  the 
whole  cavalcade,  acconapanied  by  an  immense 
crowd,  passed,  but  Robert  received  not  one  penny. 
Sleath  however  was  aware  that  his  majesty  would 
return  to  Cheltenham  the  following  day,  and 
must  pass  the  gate  again.  Accordingly,  having 
heard  that  the  royal  equipage  was  approaching, 
he  locked  the  gate,  and  took  his  station  as  before. 
The  same  equerry  preceded  the  carriage,  and  be- 
gan again  to  remonstrate,  but  honest  Sleath  swore 
roundly,  that  no  one  should  pass  till  he  had  re- 
ceived the  toll  for  both  days.  The  royal  attend- 
ant, perceiving  that  verbal  means  were  not  likely 
to  prevail,  paid  Sleath  about  twenty-seven  shil- 
lings, threatening  to  crush  him  with  the  weight 
of  legal  vengeance :  but  Robert  pocketed  the 
money,  and  was  never  called  to  an  account  for 
his  conduct. 

Stanislaus  Augustus,  king  of  Poland,  resided 
some  time  in  England,  when  he  was  a  private 
nobleman  on  his  travels.  On  his  election  to 
the  throne  in    1163,  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
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nrrote  to  him  the  following  excellent  letter  with 
liis  own  hand : 

"  SIR  AND  BROTHER, 

*'  It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I  have 
learnt,  by  a  private  letter,  the  agreeable  news, 
that  your  majesty  has  been  elected  king  and  pos- 
sessor of  the  throne  of  Poland. 

"  This  election,  made  with  so  much  tranquil- 
lity, and  so  unanimously,  will  one  day  enrich 
the  annals  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  your  subjects 
have  the  greatest  reason  to  promise  themselves 
every  tiling  from  their  sovereign,  who  in  his  own 
private  travels  having  seen  the  different  courts  of 
Europe,  and  known  them  all,  will  the  better 
know  how,  of  course,  to  govern  his  subjects  as 
becomes  a  king,  to  watch  over  their  preservation, 
and  defend  their  laws  and  their  liberties. 

"  The  pleasure  I  feel  in  recalling  to  my  re- 
membrance the  esteem  which  I  conceived  for 
you,  on  my  own  part,  increases  that  which  I 
now  feel  in  felicitating  your  majesty  on  your  ad- 
vancement to  the  throne;  and  I  embrace  this  op- 
portunity with  much  ardour,  to  assure  your  ma- 
jesty of  the  sincere  friendship  with  which  I  am, 
*'  Sir  and  brother, 

"  Your  affectionate  friend, 

(Signed)  "  G.  R. 

**  Al  St.  James's,  October  g,  l/G-L" 
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Frederic  William  of  Prussia  and  our  George 
Ihe  Second,  though  brolhers  in  law  and  in  a  man- 
ner brought  up  togetlier,  could  never  endure  each 
other,  even  when  children.  This  personal  hatred 
^nd  settled  antipathy  had  like  to  have  produced 
serious  consequences.  The  king  of  England  used 
to  call  the  king  of  Prussia  "  my  brother,  the 
Serjeant;"  and  Frederic  returned  the  compliment 
by  styling  his  Britannic  majesty  *'  My  brother, 
the  player."  What  reason  he  had  for  using  this 
appellation,  "we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  ;  but  the 
animosity  between  tliem  proceeded  to  such  a 
length,  that  a  duel  was  intended.  Tlie  king  of 
England  made  choice  of  brigadier  Sutton  for  his 
second  ;  and  Frederic  chose  colonel  Derscham. 
The  territory  of  Ilildcsheim  was  pitched  upon 
for  the  meeting,  his  Britannic  majesty  being  then 
at  Ilanovor,  and  the  Prussian  monarch  was  come 
as  far  as  Sallzdahl  near  Brunswick.  Baron  Borck, 
his  minister  at  London,  who  had  been  lately  dis- 
missed from  that  court  in  a  very  abrupt  manner, 
being  come  to  the  king  at  Saltzdahl,  found  him  in 
such  a  violent  passion,  tliat  he  did  not  think  it 
advisable  directly  to  oppose  his  design  ;  but  to 
gain  time,  feigned  to  approve  the  extraordinary 
combat,  but  coming  into  the  king's  apartment  an 
liour  after,  he  took  the  liberty  of  saying,  "  Sire, 
I  allow  that  your  majesty's  quarrel  is  not  to  be 
terminated  in  any  other  way  lUun  by  a  duelj  but 
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your  majesty  being  just  recovered  from  a  dange- 
rous sickness,  and  your  health  being  still  preca- 
rious, should  you  be  taken  with  a  relapse  a  day 
before  the  meeting,  or  perhaps  at  the  very  time, 
"what  will  the  world  think,  and  how  will  the  king 
of  England  make  his  boast  ?  How  many  scanda- 
lous constructions  will  be  put  upon  the  accident ; 
and  what  an  odious  suspicion  might  it  not  bring 
upon  your  majesty's  courage !  These  things  con- 
sidered, do  not  you  think,  sire,  it  would  be  better 
to  stay  a  fortnight." 

Frederic  was  persuaded  by  these  arguments, 
and  consented  to  the  proposition,  though  witb 
some  difficulty  ;  in  the  mean  time  the  ministers 
on  both  sides  exerted  themselves  to  reconcile 
matters,  and  the  choler  of  both  parties  evaporat- 
ing, the  quarrel  was  at  last  made  up. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  son  of  this  monarch 
incurred  his  father's  displeasure  for  paying  his 
addresses  to  a  young  lady  of  the  court,  whom 
the  old  tyrant  caused  to  be  whipped  under  th« 
window  where  the  royal  lover  was  confined. 

This  brutal  insult  offered  by  the  king  to  the 
lady,  to  the  prince,  and  to  humanity,  was  com- 
mitted at  the  instigation  of  a  genial  officer  ii» 
the  king's  service. 

VOL.  II.  K 
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When,  after  tlie  release  of  the  prince  from  his 
confinement,  the  king  became  sick  of  that  ma- 
lady which  carried  him  to  his  grave,  he  sent  for 
his  son  to  Ills  bed-chamber,  where,  upon  his  ar- 
rival, he  walked  up  to  the  royal  presence  with 
Ihc  erect  and  stately  step  of  a  right-hand  man  of 
a  battalion,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  king,  he  halted  in  the  same  soldierly  manner. 
The  kijig  said,  "  Advance,  my  son."  The  prince 
advanced.  The  king  said,  *' Come  nearer,  sir." 
The  priiicc  came  nearer.  "  Kiss  me,"  said  the 
king,  '*  as  a  son  ought  to  salute  his  father." 
The  prince  kneeled,  and  saluted  his  father. 

"  I  have  been  thought  harsh  to  you,  sir,  and 
some  of  my  worthy  veteran  officers  have  incurred 
your  resentment,  as  advising  my  paternal  disci- 
pline too  strlcdy.  I  am  now  about  to  die  ;  swear 
to  me  that  you  will  forgive  all  those  who  were 
the  causes  of  your  discontent." — "  I  will  forgive 
them  all  but  one,  sir,"  said  the  prince,  who 
kneeled,  and  saluted  his  father,  bowed  three 
limes,  turned  to  the  right  about,  and  marched 
out  a  la  mUitalre  as  he  entered.  The  king  died 
two  days  after. 

Some  time  after  the  succession  of  the  prince  to 
Jhr  throne,  lu^  cansod  an  intimation  to  be  given 
of  a  general  Icvce  to  his  court  and  officers  of  the 
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"nftty,  8iHd  lie  i6ht  a  particc/IdV  ih¥Uatidn  fo  thie 
culprit  general,  who  had  advisfed  his  father  to 
destroy  his  mistress. 

The  general  attended,  and  after  the  levee,  he 
t^as  ordered  not  to  retire  till  the  court  was  finislied. 
"When  all  were  gone,  the  king  said  to  the  gene- 
ral, "  Follow  nie,  sir."  The  general,  trembling, 
obfeyed ;  and,  a^  the  king  went,  he  locked  the 
(door  of  communication  with  the  anti-chamber, 
and  so  passing  slowly  through  the  various  apart- 
ments, he  locked  the  doors  with  his  pass  hey  be- 
hind him;  when  at  last,  on  opening  the  door  of 
the  great  guard-room,  on  the  other  approach  to 
the  royal  apartments,  the  unhappy  general  beheld 
the  room  hung  round  with  black,  and  containing 
all  the  fatal  apparatus  of  death,  with  an  execu- 
tioner, who,  holding  his  axe  in  his  hand  at  the 
block,  while  two  clergymen  were  standing  by,  was 
ready  to  perform  the  sentence  of  the  law,  which, 
awarded  by  a  court-martial,  was  put  into  the 
hand  of  the  general  by  the  judge-advocate.  After 
a  long  pause,  while  the  cold  sweat  stood  on  the 
brow  of  the  unfortunate  man,  the  king  said, 
*'  Sir,  you  cannot  but  confess  that  punishment, 
though  slowly,  has  come  at  last  to  reward  yout 
perfidy  and  cruelty  ;  but  I  will  not  be  the  means 
of  hurrying  you  to  your  exit,  without  giving 
you  leisure  to  write  your  last  will,  and  to  see 
your  family."  Having  said  this,  a  long  and 
k2 
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dreadful  panfte  ensued,  suited  io  the  king's  pur<' 
pose ;  who  said  to  the  general,  "  Follow  me,** 
and  went  into  an  adjoining  closet.  He  then 
looked  with  a  mild  but  steady  countenance  on 
the  general,  and  said,  "  General,  it  is  now  all 
over.  Yoa  have  received  your  punishment, 
which  must  shew  you  experimentally,  that  the 
cruelty  you  advised  my  father  to  perpetrate,  was 
worse  than  a  thousand  murders,  as  wounding  the 
finest  feelings  of  humanity.  I  forgive  you.  There 
is  your  gold  key  again ;  there  is  your  regiment, 
and  your  place  upon  the  staff.  Learn  to  be  hu- 
mane, to  forgive,  and  to  have  no  future  occasioa 
for  pardon.  There  is  a  pair  of  colours  for  your 
eldest  son.  Come  to  the  Caffe  to-night,  and 
thank  me.     Adieu." 

A  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Prussian  service 
having  been  disbanded  at  the  end  of  the  seven 
years' war,  importuned  the  king  to  be  reinstated. 
Tired  with  the  incessant  applications  of  this  offi- 
cer, Frederick  forbad  him  from  being  ever  ad- 
mitted to  his  presence.  Some  weeks  elapsed, 
when  a  most  severe  libel  was  published  against  his 
majesty.  The  monarch  was  so  exasperated  at  the 
keenness  of  the  satire,  that  he  caused  a  reward  of 
fidy  Frederics  d'or  to  be  proclaimed  for  any  one 
who  sltould  discover  and  apprehend  the  author. 
The  next  day  after  the  proclamation  came  out, 
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the  colonel  obtained  an  audience,  under  pretence 
of  his  having  something  of  importance  to  com- 
municate. On  his  admission  to  the  royal  pre- 
tence, he  said :  "  Sire,  your  majesty  has  promised 
fifty  Frederics  for  the  discovery  of  the  late  libel : 
I  am  come  to  claim  the  reward.  Behold  in  me 
the  author  of  that  performance.  My  life  I  forfeit 
freely ;  but  remember  your  royal  promise ;  and 
whilst  you  punish  the  guilty,  send  to  my  poor 
wife  and  her  destitute  children  the  recompence 
due  to  the  informer." 

The  king,  who  already  knew  the  real  author, 
wai  struck  at  the  sad  extremity  to  which  the  offi- 
cer was  reduced.  "  Go  you  instantly,"  said  he, 
**  ta  the  fortress  of  Spandau,  and  there  await  the 
sentence  proportioned  to  my  just  resentment." 
"  I  obey,"  replied  the  culprit—"  but  the  fifty 
Frederics — ."  "  Within  two  hours  your  wife 
shall  receive  them.  Take  this  letter,  and  give  it 
to  the  commanding  officer  of  Spandau." 

The  colonel  sat  out  for  that  fortress,  thinking 
to  end  his  days  therein  as  a  prisoner.  But  how 
great  was  his  surprise,  on  hearing  the  governor 
read  the  letter  as  follows : 

"  To  the  bearer  1  give  the  command  of  Span- 
dau ;  and  I  will  be  with  him  in  a  few  days,  as 
also  shall  his  wite  and  children  with  the  fifty 
Frederics.    Th«  present  governor  is  to  take  the 
k3 
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command  of  Berlin,  to  which  1  promote  him,  as 
a  reward  for  his  past  services. 

"    FREDERICK." 

A  soldier  in  the  garrison  of  a  small  town  of 
Prussian  Silesia,  being  suspected  of  having  made 
too  free  with  the  e.v  voto,  or  offerings  presented 
by  pious  roman  catholics  to  the  celebrated  irnage 
of  a  wonder-working  virgin,  he  was  watched,  and 
ppon  being  searched,  two  silver  hearts  were  found 
upon  him.  He  was  accordingly  dragged  before 
a  magistrate,  imprisoned,  tried,  and  sentenced  to 
death  as  a  sacrilegious  robber.  In  the  course  of 
his  trial  he  constantly  denied  his  having  commit- 
ted a  theft ;  but  that  the  virgin  herself,  in  com- 
passion to  his  poverty,  had  ordered  him  to  take 
these  offerings  from  her  shrine.  The  sentence,  with 
the  prisoner's  defence,  was,  as  usual,  laid  before  the 
king,  Frederick  the  Great.  His  majesty  conversed 
■^viili  sevcrid  ol  the  popish  divines,  asking  thera 
■whether  buch  a  miracle  was  possible,  according  to 
the  tenets  of  their  religion  ?  They  unanimously 
answered,  that  ihe  case  was  very  extraordinary, 
but  not  absolutely  impossible;  upon  which  the 
king  wrote  with  his  own  hand  the  following 
words : 

"  The  culprit  cannot  be  put  to  death,  because 
he  positively  denies  the  charge ;  and  the  divines 
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of  his  religion  declare,  tliat  the  miracle  said  to 
have  l3cen  wrought  in  his  favour  is  not  impossi- 
ble. But  we  strictly  forbid  him,  under  pain  of 
death,  to  receive  any  more  presents  from  the  vir- 
gin Mary,  or  any  other  saint  whatever. 

(Signed)        "  Frederick." 

The  late  king  of  Portugal  had  a  very  good  un« 
derstanding;  and  tliongh  his  spirit  was  high,  and 
he  was  guilty  of  many  acts  of  oppression,  yet 
he  bore  not  only  opposition  to  his  will,  but  even 
sometimes  revoked  measures  which  he  found  were 
disagreeable  to  his  people.  Of  this  the  following 
are  instances  : 

He  imposed  an  inland  tax  upon  sugar,  which, 
on  findir)g  that  it  occasioned  great  murmuring 
among  the  people,  he  immediately  took  off  again. 

He  laid  another  tax,  th^t  was  both  ridiculous 
and  grievous,  which  was  humourously  opposed 
with  insult,  but  to  a  happy  effect ;  the  circum- 
stances of  which  may  be  thought  extraordinary 
and  entertaining. 

The  want  of  common  sewers  in  Lisbon,  before 
its  destruction  by  the  great  earthquake  in  1755, 
made  the  carrying  of  human  ordure  out  of  houses 
in  large  pots,  a  groat  employment  for  black  wo- 
men, many  of  whom  being  slaves,  maintained 
poor  widows,  and  firailies  of  orphans,  by  such 
work.  But  a  tax  being  laid,  of  a  third  part  of  all 
K  i 
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earnings,  and  some  duties  being  paid  in  kind, 
•when  the  day  came  on  which  the  payment  of  the 
tax  commenced,  all  the  black  women  went  with 
their  third  pot  to  the  palace-door,  where  they 
told  the  soldiers  on  guard  that  they  were  come  to 
pay  the  impost  in  kind.  This,  as  may  be  well 
supposed,  caused  a  crowd  to  assemble ;  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was  much  mirth  and  some  dis- 
turbance. They  were  civilly  desired  to  go  off 
quietly  with  their  loads,  which  they  refused  do- 
ing, and  insisted  on  paying  the  tax  their  own 
way,  till  the  king  sent  them  an  order,  to  depend 
on  his  royal  word  that  the  impost  should  be  abo* 
lished,  which  it  immediately  wasr^ 

During  this  reign  also,  a  gentleman  was  sen- 
tcnc-cd  to  be  hanged  for  an  intrigue  in  a  nunnery, 
which  was  considered  ^s  a  kind  of  sacrilege.  But 
as  they  were  conveying  the  prisoner  through  the 
fish-market  to  the  place  of  execution,  the  matrons 
of  the  place  all  rose  in  his  defence,  and  extorted 
a  promise  from  the  officers  of  justice,  that  the  ex- 
ecution should  be  delayed  till  they  had  been  to 
the  palace  to  intercede  for  his  pardon ;  on  which 
they  immediately  hastened  in  a  body  to  the  pa- 
lace, and  sent  up  word  to  the  king,  that  he  ought 
not  to  suffer  a  man  to  be  hanged  for  doing  only 
what  he  did  every  day  himself;  and  they  conti- 
nued this  clamour  till  the  pardon  was  granted. 
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What  they  accused  his  majesty  of  was  really  a 
fact ;  for  he  at  that  time  nightly  visited  a  nun  in 
the  convent  of  Odivillas ;  and  what  was  more  ex- 
traordinary, he  always  carried  his  confessor  and 
the  host  with  him  in  his  carriage. 

It  has  often  been  justly  observed,  that  great 
events  sometimes    spring   from    trifling   causes. 
This  was  exemplified  in  a  circumstance  which 
occurred  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war. 
The  king  of  Prussia,  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and 
general  Clairfayt,  had  concerted  an  attack  on  the 
French.     It  was  made  at  the  appointed  time,  but 
the  French  were  prepared,  and  the  allies  retreated, 
without  success.    The  three  chiefs  again  met,  and 
the  king  of  Prussia  opened  the  conversation  by 
observing  :  "  Well,  this  attack  has  failed,  and  it 
now  only  remains  to  consult  what  farther  is  to  be 
done."    General  Clairfayt  answered  with  some 
asperity:    "  Consultation  will    be  useless;    for 
though  there  are  only  three  of  us  here,  one  of  us 
is  a  traitor:  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  the 
French  could  have  known  of  the  attack  itself,  the 
point  where  it  was  made,   and  have  prepared 
themselves  as  they  did,  unless  our  secret  had 
been   betrayed ;    and    I    therefore    repeat,    that 
one  of  us  is  a  traitor!"     The  king  immediately 
replied:  "Upon  my  word,  general,  this  is  ex- 
traordinary language:  I  am  a  sovereign,  and  ac- 
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countable  to  nobody  {ov  my  actions ;  but  Iiow- 
ever,  to  nhow  that  your  charge  docs  not  aj)j)iy  to 
mc,  1  here  declare,  upon  my  lionour,  that  1  iie- 
Tcr  meutioacd  the  ciicumsfancc  to  a  single  crea- 
ture nlive — except  the  countess  de  Lustanou." — - 
This  lady  Avas  his  niajesty's  mistress,  and  no 
doubt  knew  the  value  of  the  secret  too  well,  not  to 
sell  it  for  a  handsome  bribe.  She  was  liiinished 
from  the  capital  after  tlse  king's  death.  Such  arc 
the  effects  of  secret  inaueuce. 
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ONE'of  our  old  chronicles  has  the  followin<» 
remarkable  account,  of  the  high  consequence  and 
luxury  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  and 
coif: 

In  the  twenty-third  year  of  Henry  VIII.  the 
scrjeJWits  at  law  l-.vpi  a  feast  for  five  days,-  at  Ely- 
bouse  in  Ilolhorn,  where  trie  king,  queen,  and 
foreign  ambassadors  dined,  as  also  the  lord 
mnyor,  the  judges,  the  barons  of  the  exchequer, 
the  aldermen,  and  mauy  other  persons  of  quality 
and  consequence.  There  were  brought  to  the 
fclaughter-house  twenty-four  great  beeves,  at  2Gs. 
i^'d.  a  p  ece  ;  one  carcnss  of  an  ox,  at  2'ts.  ;  a 
Inuulred  fat  wethers,  at  2s.  lOd.  a-piece ;  thirty- 
four  porla'rsj  at  Si'.  Gd.  a-piece;  ninety-one  pigs. 
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at  6d.  each  ;  ten  dozen  of  capons,  of  one  poul- 
terer (for  they  bad  three),  at  20d.  a-piece;  capons 
of  Kent,  nine  dozen  and  a  lialf,  at  12d.  a-piece ; 
capons,  coarse,  nineteen  dozen,  at  6d.  a-piece ; 
cocks  of  gross,  seven  dozen  and  nine,  at  8d.  a- 
piece  ;  cocks,  coarse,  fonrteen  dozen  and  eight, 
at  3d.  a-piece;  pullets,  the  best,  2-ld.  ;  other 
pullets  2rf. ;  pigeons,  thirtj^-seven  dozen,  at  10<f- 
the  dozen  ;  swans,  fourteen  dozen  ;  larks,  three 
hundred  and  forty  dozen,  at  5d.  the  dozen, 
&c.  &c. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  James  the  First  to 
the  throne  of  England,  ho  took  it  into  his  head 
one  day  to  go  and  hear  causes  in  Westminster- 
hall,  to  show  his  great  learning  and  wisdom,  of 
which  he  had  no  mean  opinion.  Accordingly, 
being  seated  on  the  bench,  a  cause  came  on, 
which  the  counsel  learned  in  tlie  law  set  forth 
to  such  advantage  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff, 
tliat  the  royal  judge  soon  saw  the  justice  of  it  so 
clearly,  that  he  frequently  exclaimed,  "  Ise  ken 
the  matter  unco  wecl :  tlie  gude  nion  is  i'  the 
rceght!  the  gude  mon  is  i'  the  reeght !  lie  mun 
ha'  it,  he  mun  lia'  it !"  And  when  iho  counsel 
had  concluded,  his  majesly  took  it  as  a  high 
allVont,  that  the  judges  of  the  court  should  pre- 
sume to  remonstrate  with  him,  that  it  wat.  the 
rule,    "  audi    alLtrani    partem^^''    to  hear  both 
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parties  before  judgment  was  given.  Curiosity  to 
know  exactly  what  could  be  said  in  so  clear  a 
Ccise,  rather  than  any  respect  to  their  rules,  made 
him  give  way ;  but  the  defendant's  counsel  had 
scarcely  begun  to  make  his  reply,  when  the  king 
appeared  greatly  discomposed,  and  was  so  puz- 
zled as  the  business  went  on,  that  he  had  not  pa- 
tience to  hear  it  out,  but,  starting  up  in  a  pas- 
sion, went  away,  crying  out,  "  I'se  hear  na 
mair !  Yc  are  a'  knaves  aleeke ;  and  neither's  i* 
the  reegbt  l" 

Camden  in  his  Britannia,  and  Fuller  in  his 
Worthies  of  England,  both  have  this  relation  of 
the  longest  law -suit  that  was  ever  heard  of  in 
England,  or  perhaps  in  the  world. 

It  commenced  between  the  heirs  of  sir  Thomas 
Talbot,  viscount  Lisle,  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
heirs  of  lord  Berkeley  on  the  other,  about  certain 
possessions  lying  in  the  above  county,  not  far 
from  Wotlon-under-Edge ;  which  suit  began  in 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth  and 
was  depending  until  the  beginning  of  James  the 
First,  when  it  was  finally  compounded,  havinjf 
lasted  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

In  1761,  the  imperial  chamber  of  Wctzlar  de- 
cidetl,  after  a  period  of  upwards  of  one  hundred 
years  litigation,  a  famous  law-suit  between  tli* 
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iatnilies  of  Hoerde  and  KorfF,  of  Westphalia,  con- 
cerning the  estate  of  Scevartzen-Raben.  The  Korff 
family  gained  the  cause,  and  a  detachment  of  the 
garrison  of  Ham  put  them  in  possession  of  the  estate. 

When  sir  Edward  Coke  was  lord  chief  justice 
of  the  court  of  king's-bench ,  there  liappeaed  a 
very  extraordinary  case,  which  brought  the  judge 
into  some  trouble. 

The  case  was  this :   the  defendant  while  ia 
court,    prevailed   upon  the  plaintiflTs  pruicipal 
■witness  not  to  attend,  or  to  give  any  evidence  in 
the  cause,  provided  he  could  be  excused.     One 
of  the  defendant*s  agents  undertook  this,  and  tak- 
ing the  witness  to  a  tavern,  called  for  a  gallon  of 
sack  in  a  pot,  and  bid  the  man  drink.     As  soon 
as  the  witness  put  the  flaggon  to  his  lips,  the  de- 
fendant's agent  quitted  the  room.      When  the 
man  was  called,   the  court  was   informed,  that 
he  was  unable  to  come;  to  prove  which,  this  agent 
was  produced,  who  swore  that  "  he  left  liim  in 
such  a  condition,  that  if  he  continued  in  it  but 
half  an  hour  longer,  he  must  be  a  dead  man," 
meaning  that  he  would  be  dead   drunk.     For 
want  of  this  person's  evidence,  therefore,    the 
cause  was  lost,  and  a  verdict  was  given  for  the 
defendant.     ITpon  a  discovery  of  the  trick,  a  bill 
was  brought   into  cliancery   for    relief,    on   the 
ground  that  the  verdict  was  obtained  by  a  gross 
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imposture;  yet  sir  Edward  Coke  most  unaccount- 
ably maintained,  that  a  cause  so  gained  in  the 
king's-bfncli,  could  not  be  reversed  by  the  coUrt 
of  equity.     In  this  however  he  was  overruled. 

Roger  North,  in  his  life  of  the  lord  keeper  North, 
n'latcs  an  odd  circumstance,  which  occurred  in 
the  common-pleas  when  that  nobleman  sat  as 
chief  of  that  court : 

"It  hath  been  the  usage  of  the  king's-bcnch, 
at  the  side  bar  below  in  the  hall,  and  of  the 
common-pleas  in  the  chamber  withiri  the  trea- 
sury, to  hear  attoniics,  and  young  counsel,  that 
come  to  move  them  about  matters  of  form  and 
practice.  His  lordship  had  a  younger  brother 
(Hon.  Roger  North),  who  was  of  the  profession 
of  tiie  law.  He  was  newly  called  to  the  bar,  and 
had  little  to  do  in  the  king's-bench  ;  but  the  at- 
toniics of  the  conmion-plcas  otten  retained  him, 
to  move  for  them  in  the  treasury  such  matters 
as  were  proper  there,  and  what  they  might  have 
moved  themselves.  But,  however  agreeable  this 
kind  of  practice  was  to  a  noviciate,  it  was  not 
worth  tl'.e  observation  it  had  ;  for  once  or  twice  a 
weeii  was  tiie  utmost  calculate  of  these  motions, 
lint  the  Serjeants  thought  tliat  method  was,  or 
might  become  pn^judicial  to  them,  who  had  a 
monopoly  ut  the  bar,  and  would  have  no  Avater  go 
by  their  mill,  and  supposed  it  was  high  time  to 
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put  a  stop  to  such  beginnings,  for  fear  it  might 
grow  worse.      But  the  doubt  was,    how  they 
should  signify  their  resentment,  so  as  to  be  ef- 
fectually renietlial.     At  length  they  agreed  for 
o!ie  day  to  make  no  motions  at  all ;  and  opportu- 
nity would  fall  for  shewing  tlie  rcuson  how  the 
court  came  to   have  no   business.      When  the 
court,  on  this  diimb  day,  as  it  wascalled,  was 
sat,  the  chief  justice  gave  the  usual  signal  to  the 
eldest  Serjeant  to  raoVe.     flo  bowed,  and  had  no- 
thing to  move;  so  the  next  and  the  next,  from 
end  to  end  of  the  bar.     The  chief  seeing  this, 
said  :  "  Brothers,  1  think  we  must  rise;  here  is 
no   business."     Then  an  attorney  steps  forward, 
■and  called  to  a  scrjeant  to  make  his  motion:  and 
after  that  turned  to  tlie  court  and  said,  that  he 
had  giveji  the  serjeant  his  fee,  and  instructions 
over  night,  to  move   for   him,   and  desired   he 
might  do  it.     But  profound  silence  still.     The 
chief  looked  about,  and  asked,  *' what  was  the 
matter?"     An   attorney  that  stood  by,  very  mo- 
destly said,  that  "  he  feared  the  scrjeants  took  it 
ill  that  motions  were  made  in  the  treasury."  Th -n 
the   chief  scented  the  whole  matter;  and,  "bro- 
thers," said  he,  "  1  tliink  a  very  great  affront  is 
offered  to  us,  which  we  ought,  for  the  dignity  of 
the  court,  to  resent.     But  that  we  may  do  no- 
thing too  suddenly,  but  take  consideration  at  full 
leisure,  and  maturely,  let  us  now  rise,  and  to- 
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morrow  morning  gire  order  as  becomes  us.  And 
do  you  atlornies,  come  all  here  to-morrow,  and 
care  shall  be  taken  for  your  dispatch,  and  rather 
than  fail,  we  will  hear  you,  or  your  clients,  or 
the  barristers  at  law,  or  any  person  that  thinks  fit 
lo  appear  in  business,  that  the  law  may  have  its 
course."  This  was  like  thunder  to  the  Serjeants, 
and  they  fell  to  quarrelling  one  with  another, 
about  being  the  cause  of  this  great  evil  they  had 
brought  upon  themselves ;  for  none  of  them  ima- 
gined it  would  have  had  such  a  turn  as  this  was, 
that  shakcd  what  was  the  palladium  of  the  coif^ 
the  sole  practice  there.  In  the  afternoon,  thej 
attended  the  chief  and  the  other  judges  of  the 
court,  and,  in  great  humility,  owned  their  fault, 
and  begged  pardon,  and  that  no  farther  notice 
might  be  taken  of  it ;  and  they  would  be  careful 
not  to  give  the  like  offence  for  the  future.  The 
chief  told  them,  that  the  affront  was  in  public, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  court,  and  they  must  make 
their  recognitions  there  next  morning,  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  the  greatness  of  their  offence  de- 
manded; and  then  they  should  hear  what  the 
court  would  say  to  them.  Accordingly^  they  did ; 
and  the  cliief  first,  and  then  the  rest  in  order, 
gave  them  a  formal  chiding,  with  acrimony 
enough  ;  all  which,  with  dejected  countenances, 
they  were  bound  to  hear.  When  this  discipline 
was  over,   the  chief  pointed  to  one  to  move; 
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^hich  he  did  (as  they  said)  more  like  one  crying 
than  speaking; ;  and  so  ended  the  comedy,  as  it 
was  acted  in  Westminster-hall,  called  the  Dumb 
Day. 

The  same  author  gives  the  following  curious 
account  of  sir  Edmund  Saunders,  chief  justice  of 
the  king's-bench : 

*'  His  character  and  beginning  were  equally 
strange.  He  was  at  first  no  better  than  a  poor 
beggar-boy,  if  not  a  parish  foundling,  without 
known  parents  or  relations.  He  had  found  a 
way  to  live  by  obsequiousness,  in  Clement's-inn, 
as  I  remember,  and  courting  the  attornies'  clerks 
for  scraps.  The  extraordinary  observance  and 
diligence  of  the  boy,  made  the  society  willing  to 
do  him  good.  He  appeared  very  ambitious  to 
learn  to  write ;  and  one  of  the  attornies  got  a 
board  knocked  up  at  a  window  on  the  top  of  a 
stair-case,  and  that  was  his  desk,  where  he  sat 
and  wrote  after  copies  of  court  and  other  hands 
the  clerks  gave  him.  He  made  himself  so  ex- 
pert a  writer,  that  he  took  in  business,  and  earned 
some  pence  by  hackney-writing.  And  thus,  by 
degrees,  he  pushed  his  faculties,  and  fell  to  forms, 
and  by  books  that  were  lent  him,  became  an  ex- 
quisite entering  clerk  ;  and,  by  the  same  course 
of  improvement  of  himself,  an  able  counsel,  first 
in  special  pleading,  and  then  at  large.      And 
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after  he  tvas  called  to  the  bar,  had  practice  in 
the  king's-bench  court  eqaal  with  an j  there.  As 
to  his  person,  he  was  very  corpulent  and  beastly, 
a  mere  lump  of  morbid  flesh.  lie  used  to  sa}-, 
"  by  his  troggs"  (such  an  humorous  way  of  talk- 
ing he  affected),  *'  none  could  say  he  wanted 
issue  of  his  body,  for  he  had  nine  in  his  back." 
He  was  a  fetid  mass,  that  offended  his  neighbours 
at  the  bar  in  the  sharpest  degree.  Those,  whose 
ill-fortune  it  was  to  stand  near  him,  were  confes- 
sors, and,  in  summer  time,  almost  martyrs. 
This  hateful  decay  of  his  carcass  came  upon  him 
by  continual  soltishness;  for,  to  say  nothing  of 
brandy,  he  was  seldom  without  a  pot  of  ale  at 
his  nose,  or  near  him.  That  exercise  was  all  he 
used  ;  the  rest  of  his  life  was  sitting  at  liis  desk 
or  piping  at  home  ;  and  that  home  was  a  tailor's 
house  in  Butcher-row,  called  his  lodging,  and 
the  man's  wife  was  his  nurse,  or  worse;  but  by 
virtue  of  his  money,  of  which  he  made  little  ac- 
count, though  he  got  a  great  deal,  he  soon  be- 
came master  of  the  family  ;  and  being  no  t  hang- 
ling,  he  never  removed,  but  was  true  to  his  friends, 
and  they  to  him,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life." — 
This  extraordinary  pii«on  died  of  an  apoplexy, 
in  IG83. 
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The  following  are  curious  instances  of  bre- 
vity and  expression  in  epistolary  writing  : 

Cardinal  Mazarine  having  refused  to  deliver 
up  Dunkirk,  according  to  the  articles  agreed 
upon  at  the  comraencement  of  the  war  betweea 
France  and  Spain,  in  which  war  Oliver  engaged 
as  an  auxiliary  on  the  above  condition  ;  the  pro- 
tector wrote  the  following  laconic  and  spirited 
letter  to  the  cardinal : 

"  Thou  traitor.  Mazarine,  if  thou  refusest  to 
deliver  Dunkirk  into  the  hands  of  Lockhart,  my 
friend  and  counsellor,  whom  I  have  sent  with 
full  power  to  receive  it,  by  the  eternal  G — d  I 
will  come  and  tear  thee  from  thy  master*s  bosom^ 
and  hang  thee  at  the  gates  of  Paris. 

"  O.  CROMWELL." 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  polite  note,  the  keji 
of  the  place  were  immediately  delivered. 

Anne,  countess  of  Dorset  and  Pembroke,  a 
woman  of  great  piety  and  munificence,  had 
withal  an  uncommon  spirit,  as  appears  from  the 
following  letter,  which  she  wrote  to  sir  Joseph 
Williamson,  secretary  of  state  to  Charles  the 
l2 
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Second,  who  had  sent  to  nominate  to  her  a  mem- 
ber for  the  borough  of  Appleby  : 

"  SIR, 

**  I  have  been  bullied  by  an  usurper,  I  have 
been  neglected  by  a  court,  but  I  will  not  be  dic- 
tated to  by  a  subject :  your  man  shan't  stand. 

"  ANNE  DORSET, 
**  PEMBROKE  AND  MONTGOMERY." 

When  the  excise  scheme  was  projected  in 
1733,  the  celebrated  Anthony  Henley  received  a 
very  dictatorial  letter  from  his  constituents,  re- 
quiring him  to  oppose  that  measure.  His  answer 
was  as  follows : 

"  GENTLEMEN, 

'*  Yours  I  received,  and  am  very  much  sur- 
prised at  your  insolence  in  troubling  me  about 
the  excise.  You  know,  what  I  know  very  well, 
that  I  bought  you.  1  know,  what  perhaps  you 
think  I  don't  know,  that  you  are  about  selling 
yourselves  to  somebody  else  ;  and  I  know,  what 
perhaps  you  don't  know,  that  1  am  about  buying 
another  borough.  And  now  may  the  curse  of 
God  light  upon  you  all !  and  may  your  houses 
be  as  common  to  excisemen,  as  your  wives  and 
daughters  were  to  me  when  1  stood  candidate  for 
your  corporation." 
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At  the  end  of  the  winter  of  1748,  Quin  having 
taken  umbrage  at  the  behaviour  of  Rich,  ma- 
nager of  Co  vent-garden,  retired  in  a  fit  of  spleen 
to  Bath,  notvfithstanding  his  being  under  engage- 
ments to  that  manager.  Though  Rich  ought  to 
have  known  that  Quin  never  put  up  with  any 
Insult,  and  though  he  too  late  repented  of  what 
he  had  done,  yet  he  thought  by  treating  him 
with  silent  contempt,  to  make  him  submit  to  his 
own  terms.  On  the  other  hand,  Quin,  whose 
generous  heart  began  to  relent  at  having  used  his 
old  acquaintance  so  cavalierly,  resolved  to  sacri- 
fice his  resentment  to  his  friendship,  and  wrote 
early  the  next  season  a  laconic  epistle  to  Rich  in 
these  words : 

*'  I  am  at  Bath. 

"  QUIN." 

Rich  thought  this  by  no  means  a  sufficient 
apology  for  his  behaviour,  and  returned  an  an- 
swer in  almost  as  laconic,  though  not  quite  so  civil 
a  manner. 

"  Stay  there  and  be  d — d. 

"  RICH." 

This  reply  cost  the  public  one  of  the  greatest  or- 
naments of  the  stage  ;  for  as  he  and  Mr.  Garrick 
did  not  agree  very  well  together  whilst  they  conti- 
nued rival  actors,  he  could  not  brook  submitting  to 
l3 
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Jiis  competilor  in  dramatic  fame ;  and  as  he  now 
took  a  firm  resolution  ot"  never  engaging  again 
vith  so  insolent  a  blockhead,  as  he  styled  Rich 
for  this  answer,  there  was  no  theatrical  door  open 
for  him,  without  he  had  turned  opera-singer. 
He,  nevertheless,  came  from  Batli  in  the  year 
1749,  to  play  the  part  of  Othello  at  Covent-gar- 
den  theatre,  for  the  benefit  of  the  uidiappy  suf- 
ferers by  the  fire  in  Cornhill,  which  happened  on 
the  ^5th  of  March,  in  the  year  J 7 18;  and  he 
afterwards  continued  many  successive  years  to 
come  constai)tly  to  London,  to  perform  the  part 
of  Falstaff,  for  his  old  and  trusty  friend  Ryan  ; 
but  in  the  year  1754,  having  lost  two  of  his  front 
teeth,  he  was  compelled  to  decline  the  task,  and 
wrote  a  comic  epistle  to  Ryan  upon  the  occasion. 

"  MY  DEAR  FRIFNI), 

"  There  is  no  person  on  enrth  ^vhom  1  woidd 
sooner  serve  than  Ryan — but,  by  G — d,  I  will 
vbistle  Falstaff  for  no  man." 

The  whimsicality  of  i\\e  two  following  direc- 
tions render  I  hern  deserving  of  a  place  here  : 

In  1761,  a  ktter  was  received  at  the  general 
post-office,  with  the  following  superscription  : 

About  this  time  twelve  months  ago 
I  sent  a  letter  to  Mr,  Crow, 
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He  lived  then  where  he  does  still ; 

But  pray  leave  these  with  Largent  Will, 

At  the  Three  Tuns  near  Temple-bar, 

From  Fetter-lane  it  is  not  far, 

I  think  three  doors,  or  thereabout ; 

You'll  very  easy  find  it  out. 

And  pray  don't  let  th'  seal  be  undone, 

Till  he  receives  it  safe  in 

LONDON. 


Ill  1763,  a  letter  was  put  into  the  general  post- 
oflTice,  and  the  postage  paid,  with  the  following 
direction  : 

I  intend  these  lines  for  Gabriel  Rybault, 

If  it  should  miscarry  it  will  be  his  own  fault; 

For  he  wrote  me  some  lines  with  such  imperfectlpn, 

He  desired  an  answer,  and  gave  no  direction. 

In  Norwich  city,  near  the  sign  of  the  BeU, 

On  the  top  of  Hog-hill,  I  hear  lie  does  dwell ; 

He's  a  dealer  in  hair,  and  I  think  may  be  found. 

He  has  lived  near  ten  months  upon  Norwich  ground. 

The  postage  I  pay,  tho'  I  fear  no  neglect ; 

So  an  answer,  friend  Rybault,  from  you  I  expect. 
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LIBERALITY. 

The  Arabs  are  distinijuished  by  their  hospi- 
tality and  generosity — qualities  which  they  think 
peculiarly  deserving  the  favour  of  Heaven.  Of 
this  Mr.  Sale,  in  his  preface  to  his  translation  of 
the  Koran,  gives  a  remarkable  instance. 

Three, men  were  disputing  in  the  court  of  the 
Caaba,  which  was  the  most  liberal  person  among 
the  Arabs.  One  gave  the  preference  to  Abdallah, 
the  son  of  Jaafar,  the  uncle  of  Mohammed  ;  an- 
other to  Kais  liibn  Saad  Ebn  Obadah  ;  the  third 
to  Arabah,  of  the  tribe  of  Aws.  After  much 
debate,  one  that  was  present,  to  end  the  dispute, 
proposed  that  each  of  them  should  go  to  his 
friend  and  ask  his  assistance,  that  they  might  see 
what  every  one  gave,  and  form  a  judgment  ac- 
cordingly. This  was  agreed  to ;  and  Abdallah's 
friend  going  to  him,  found  him  with  his  foot  in 
the  stirrup,  just  mounting  his  camel  for  a  jour- 
ney, and  thus  accosted  him  :  "  Son  of  the  uncle 
of  the  aposde  of  God,  I  am  travelling  and  in  ne- 
cessity." Upon  which  Abdallah  alighted,  and 
bid  him  take  (he  camel  with  all  that  was  upon 
her;  but  desired  him  not  to  part  with  a  sword 
which  happened  to  be  fixed  to  the  saddle,  be- 
cause it  had  belonged  to  Ali,  the  son  of  Abutalcb. 
So  he  took  the  camel,  and  found  on  her  some 
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▼ests  of  silk,  and  four  thousand  pieces  of  gold  ; 
but  the  thing  of  greatest  value  was  the  sword. 
The  second  went  to  Kais  Ebn  Saad,  whose  ser- 
vant told  him  that  his  master  was  asleep  ;  and 
desired  to  know  his  business.  The  friend  an- 
swered, that  he  came  to  ask  Kais's  assist- 
ance, being  in  want  on  the  road.  Whereupon 
the  servant  said,  that  he  had  rather  supply  his 
necessity  than  wake  his  master  ;  and  gave  him  a 
purse  of  seven  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  assuring 
him  that  it  was  all  the  money  then  in  the  house. 
He  also  directed  him  to  go  to  those  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  camels,  with  a  certain  token,  and 
take  a  camel  and  a  slave,  and  return  home  with 
them.  When  Kais  awoke,  and  his  servant  in- 
formed him  of  Avhat  he  had  done,  he  gave  him 
his  freedom,  and  asked  him  why  he  did  not  call 
him  ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  I  would  have  given 
him  more." 

The  third  man  went  to  Arabah,  and  met  him 
coming  out  of  his  iiouse,  in  order  to  go  to  prayers, 
and  leaning  on  two  slaves,  because  his  cyc-sight 
failed  him.  The  friend  no  sooner  made  known 
his  case,  but  Arabah  let  go  the  shives,  and  clap- 
ping his  hands  together,  loudly  lamented  his 
misfortune  in  having  no  money,  but  desirf^d  him 
to  take  the  two  slaves  ;  which  the  man  refused  to 
do,  till  Arabah  protested,  that  if  he  would  not 
accept  of  them, 'he  gave  them  their  liberty;  and 
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leaving  the  slaves,  groped  liis  vvny  along  by  the 
wall.  Oil  tlie  return  of  the  adventurers,  judg- 
ment was  uufvnirnously,  and  with  great  justnt:>s, 
given  by  all  who  were  pre^setit,  that  ArabaU  was 
the  most  generous  of  the  three. 

A  poet,  whose  name  was  Dclah,  attracted  by 
the  fame  of  Ogtai  Khan's  miiiiificence,  undertook 
a  journey,  on  foot,  from  the  remotest  part  of 
Tartary,  as  far  as  Pekin,  for  no  otlicr  purpose 
thaii  to  implore  the  bounty  of  that  monarch,  that 
he  might  be  able  to  discharge  a  debt  of  five  hun- 
dred valisches,  under  the  weight  of  which  lie 
became  dispirited,  and  could  not  prosecute  his 
studies. 

The  generous  prince,  upon  conversing  with 
him,  and  discerning  his  extraordinary  merit,  en- 
tertained him  graciously,  and  ordered  him  dou- 
ble of  what  he  asked.  His  prime  minister  remon- 
strated with  him  upon  the  prodigality  of  his 
bounty,  saying,  that  even  what  the  man  asked 
was  too  much  to  give  to  a  poet.  "  Have  yon 
not  considered,"  replied  Ogtai  Khan,  "  that 
the  poor  man  has  travelled  over  the  mountains 
and  deserts,  merely  on  the  fame  of  our  libe- 
rality; and  should  we  srnd  him  back  witli  no 
more  than  what  is  suilic'cnt  to  pay  his  debts?  by 
wiiat  means  is  he  to  defray  the  cli.'.rges  of  his 
journey  ?"     *'  But  yoi:r  highness,"  answered  the 
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minister,"  has  not  been  informed  that  this  ma«> 
Las  presumi'd  to  write  a  satire  against  rae,  since 
he  cume  hither,  njerely  because  I  wis  unwillijig 
to  allow  him  access  to  your  rojid  person  with  so. 
impertinent  a  petition?"  To  this  the  khan  re- 
plied :  "  For  that  very  reason  you  shall  present 
him  with  another  thousand  out  of  your  own  pri- 
vate purse,  that  he  may  go  and  tell  his  country- 
men, there  is  a  monarch  in  this  part  of  the  world 
who  permits  not  his  njinistcr's  ressentmcnt  or  fa- 
vour to  be  the  measure  of  his  bounty." 

Bishop  Burnet  relates  a  pleasing  anecdote  of 
Serjeant  Glanville,  an  eminent  lawyer  in  the  reiga 
of  Charles  the  First: 

"  His  father  had  a  fair  estate,  which  he  in- 
tended to  settle  on  his  eldest  son,  but  he  being  a 
vicious  young  man,  and  there  appearing  no  hopes 
of  his  recovery,  he  settled  it  upon  the  serjeant, 
who  was  his  second  son.  Upon  his  death,  the 
eldest,  finding  that  what  he  had  before  looked 
upon  as  the  mere  threatening  of  an  angry  father, 
was  now  but  too  certain,  became  melancholy, 
and  this,  by  degrees,  wrought  so  great  a  change 
in  him,  that  what  his  father  conld  not  accom- 
plish while  he  lived,  was  now  efleded  by  the  se- 
verity of  his  last  will.  His  brolhi  r,  observing 
this,  invited  him  with  manj'  other  tiicnds,  to  an 
efitertaiumentj  and  after  other  diishcs  had  beea 
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served  up,  be  ordered  one  (hat  Mas  covered  to 
be  set  before  his  brother,  desiriiijr  him  to  unco- 
ver it;  which  being  done,  the  company  were 
surprized  to  find  it  lull  of  writings.  The  Ser- 
jeant then  told  them,  that  he  was  now  doing 
what  his  father  would  have  done  if  he  had  lived 
to  see  that  happy  change  wliich  tliey  all  now  were 
witnesses  of;  and  therefore  he  now  freely  restored 
to  his  brother  the  whole  estate.'' 

A  very  considerable  living  falling  in  the  gift  of 
the  lord  chancellor  Talbot,  who  was  a  man  of  a 
Jioblc  and  generous  spirit,  sir  Robert  Walpolc 
took  tlie  liberty  of  recommending  to  his  lord- 
ship a  friend  of  his,  whom  he  Mas  anxious  to 
serve.  The  chancellor  having  no  objection  to 
the  gentleman's  character,  consented,  and  promised 
to  oblige  sir  Robert.  Before  the  necessary  forms, 
however,  Avere  gone  through,  the  curate  M'ho 
had  served  the  form.er  incumbent  several  years, 
and  bore  an  unexceptionable  character,  applied 
to  his  lordship  vith  letters  of  recommendation 
from  the  best  people  in  the  parish,  setting  forth 
the  hardships  he  laboured  under,  by  having  a 
numerous  family,  and  stating  the  inconveniences 
he  must  suffer,  should  he  be  constrained  to  re- 
move; therefore  earnestly  entreating  his  lordship's 
interest  with  the  next  incumlient  to  continue  him 
in  his  curacy.     The  chancellor  received  the  poor 
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man  with  his  wonled  goodness,  and  entering  into 
conversation  witli  him,  found  him  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent scliolar,  and  of  lively  parts;  and  on  ask- 
ing what  Ins  curacy  mii^ht  be  worth,  was  an- 
swered, forty  j)ounds  a  year.  "  Well,  sir,"  said 
lie,  ''  1  will  not  only  grant  your  suit,  but  endea- 
vour to  raise  your  income ;"  and  accordingly, 
when  the  clergyman  to  whom  the  living  was 
promised,  came  to  obtain  the  presentation,  his 
lordship  took  occasion  to  speak  to  him  in  favour 
of  the  old  curate,  and  at  the  same  time  intimat- 
ing that  the  salary,  considering  the  man's  family 
and  merits,  was  too  small  for  him  to  live  upon, 
and  therefore  wished  him  to  make  it  up  sixty- 
pounds  a  year,  which,  with  the  bounty  of  his 
parishioners,  would  afford  him  a  comfortable  sub- 
sistence. The  clergyman  paused  a  little  at  such 
an  unexpected  request ;  but  soon  recollecting  him- 
self, said :  "  1  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  I  can- 
not oblige  your  lordship  in  the  choice  of  the 
gentleman  you  recommend,  having  already  pro- 
mised a  particular  friend,  whom  1  cannot  dismiss 
with  honour."  "What!"  said  his  lordship, 
*'  have  you  engaged  a  curate  before  you  are  ia 
possession  of  the  living?"  The  other  said  he 
had.  "  Then,  sir,"  replied  the  chancellor  with 
some  warmth,  "  I  shall  furnish  you  with  the 
best  excuse  in  the  world  to  dismiss  him,  for  I 
will  dispose  of  the  living  to  another  person ," 
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and  without  stayins^  for  a  reply,  left  him.  In 
a  few  days  the  old  curate  ngn'iw  waited  upon  his 
lordship,  to  learn  the  success  of  his  interposition 
with  the  designed  incumbent.  The  chancellor 
told  liim  frankly,  that  thou<^h  he  had  used  the 
most  pressing  arguments  in  his  favour  he  could 
think  of,  he  had  not  been  able  to  succeed.'* 
Here  the  tears  began  to  trickle  down  the  old 
man's  cheeks,  and  he  was  coing  to  retire  to  vent 
his  grief,  when  the  chancellor  calling  him  back, 
said  :  "  Sir,  I  perceive  your  distress,  and  I  really 
fcel  for  you  ;  the  curacy  I  cannot  give  you,  but 
the  living  I  can  ;  and  you  may  write  to  your  fa- 
mily and  friends  by  the  liext  post,  that  though 
you  oidy  applied  for  the  curacy,  jour  modesty 
and  merit  have  obtained  you  tlie  rectorship."  The 
clergyman  blest  the  chancellor,  and  unable  to 
utter  a  word  more,  left  his  presence  with  an  over- 
flowing heart. 

The  celebrated  carl  of  Oxford,  in  the  course 
of  his  travels,  chose  occcasionally  to  conceal  his 
name  and  rank,  and  at  Rome,  in  particular,  he 
wished  to  pass  for  a  private  gentleman ;  but, 
notwithstanding  all  his  prcciutions,  lie  could  not 
lorjg  conceal  his  quality.  Pope  Benedict  XIW 
having  received  certain  intelligence  that  he  was  in 
the  city,  sent  itnmedi.sti'ly  to  invite  him  to  see 
the  curiosities  of  his  pair.;;,  and  requested  him 


not  to  leave  Rome  without  doirtg  him  this  lio- 
noiir ;  assuring  liiin  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
ifrould  receive  great  satisfaction  from  viewiug 
a  number  of  rarities  not  commonly  shown  ta 
sirangors.  Lord  Oxford  accepted  this  polite  in- 
vilaliou,  but  e!?freated  his  holiness  to  dispense 
with  a  visit  iu  form,  which  beirjg  granted,  his 
lordship  went  the  next  day  io  the  palace,  at- 
tended only  by  two  private  friends  who  travelled 
with  him.  The  pope  received  them  with  all  ima- 
ginable honours,  and  conducted  them  himself 
through  all  the  apartments  of  his  palace,  where 
he  showed  them  several  cniiosities,  which  are  ge- 
nerally concealed  from  persons  of  the  common 
rank,  and  especially  from  protestants.  When 
'tliey  were  on  the  pfunt  of  taking  leave,  his  holi- 
ness said  to  them,  v/itlj  great  good  humour, 
*'  Gentlemen,  I  know  tliat  you  do  notexjject  from 
me  cither  indulgeuccs  or  absolutions;  but  you 
cannot  refuse  the  benedictions  of  an  old  man;** 
and  he  then  put  h.is  hands  upon  their  heads,  and 
added  with  great  adection,  "  God  bless  you  5 
God  bless  you!  God  biess  30U  !" 

Dr.  John  Fothergill  was  a  man  of  great  lib,;- 
t  ralitj',    and   many    instances   of  his   benevolence 
raisrht  be  2,iven  ;  but  the  following  is  a  sutTicient 
evidence  of  the  gwjdness  of  his  heart  : 

A  clerg3'man  of  a  worthy  character,  who  i)as 
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at  this  time  an  income  of  about  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year  church  preferment,  was,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life,  settled  in  London  upon  a 
curacy  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  with  a  large 
family.  An  epidemical  disease,  which  was  at 
that  time  prevalent,  seized  upon  his  Mife  and  five 
of  his  children :  in  this  scene  of  distress  he  looked 
up  to  the  doctor  for  assistance,  but  dared  not  ap- 
ply io  him,  from  a  consciousness  of  his  bein<^  un- 
able to  reward  him  for  his  attendance.  A  friend 
who  knew  his  situation,  kindly  offered  to  accom- 
pany him  to  tlie  doctor,  and  give  him  his  fee. 
They  accordingly  waited  upon  him,  and  after  a 
description  of  the  several  cases,  the  fee  was  offered 
and  rejected ;  but  a  note  was  taken  of  his  place 
of  residence.  The  doctor  called  assiduously  the 
next  and  every  succeeding  day,  till  his  attend- 
ance was  no  longer  necessary.  The  curate, 
anxious  to  return  some  grateful  mark  of  the  sense 
he  entertained  of  his  services,  strained  every 
nerve  to  accomplish  it ;  but  his  astonishment  was 
not  to  be  described  when,  instead  of  receiving  the 
money  he  offered,  with  apologies  for  his  situa^ 
tion,  tlie  doctor  put  ten  guineas  in  his  hand,  de- 
siring him  to  apply  to  him  without  diflidence  in 
future  difficulties. 

Quin,  the  player,  united  to  great  coarseness  of 
manners  a  feeling  and  generous  disposition,  which 
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bianifesled  itself  on  many  occasions ;  but  his  con- 
duce t)  Thomson  the  po't,  is  a  striking  proof 
thiit  he  could  not  o.ily  do  a  benevolent  action, 
but  manage  it  with  delicacy. 

Not  long  after  the  publication  of  the  Seasons, 
Tliomson  was  arrested,  which  nlisfortune  co  uing 
to  the  ears  of  Quin,  who  admired  the  work. 
thou2:h  he  had  never  seen  the  author,  he  fesolv;'d 
to  extricate  him  from  his  difficulty.  Having 
foun  1  that  the  unforfuiiate  bard  was  in  a  spung- 
ing  house  near  Holborn,  Quin  weiit  thither^  and 
being  admitted  to  his  room,  "  Sir,"  said  he, 
*'  you  doa't  know  me  I,  believe  ;  but  my  name  is 
Quin."  Thomson  received  him  very  politely, 
and  said,  that  though  he  could  not  boast  of  the 
.honour  of  a  personal  acqu;untance,  he  was  no 
stranger  either  to  his  name  or  his  merit ;  and  very 
obligingly  invited  him  to  sit  down,  Quin  then 
told  him  that  he  was  come  to  sup  with  him,  and 
<hat  he  ha  1  already  ordered  supper  to  be  pro- 
vided. Mr.  Thomson  made  a  proper  reply,  and 
then  tlie  discourse  turned  indifferently  upon  sub- 
jecls  of  literature.  When  the  suppef  was  over, 
and  the  glass  had  gone  briskly  about,  Quin  took 
occasion  to  explain  himself,  by  saying,  it  was 
now  time  to  enter  upon  business.  Thomson,  who 
thought  that  he  had  some  dramatic  work  to  pro- 
pose, answered,  "  that  he  was  very  ready  to 
serve  him  as  far  as  his  capacity  would  go;"  but 
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Qnin  interrupting  him  by  saying,  "  Sir,  yoit 
mistake  my  meaning;  I  am  in  yonr  debt;  I 
oXtc  you  a  hundred  pounds,  and  am  come  to  pay 
yru  ;"  Thomson  with  a  disconsolate  air  replied, 
*'  that,  as  he  was  a  gentleman  whom,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge,  he  had  never  offended,  he 
could  not  but  wonder  that  he  should  seek  an  op- 
portunity of  insulting  him  under  his  misfortunes.'* 
"  No,  by  C — !"  said  Quin,  raising  his  voice, 
*'  I'd  be  d — d  before  I  would  do  that.  I  say  I 
owe  you  one  hundred  pounds,  and  there  it  is," 
laying  at  the  same  time  a  bank  note  of  that  value 
before  hira.  Thomson  was  astonished,  and  beg- 
ged that  he  would  explain  himself.  "  Why," 
says  Quin,  "  I'll  tell  you.  Soon  after  I  had  read 
your  Seasons,  I  took  it  into  my  head,  that  as  I 
bad  something  to  leave  behind  me  when  I  die, 
I  would  make  my  will,  and  amorjg  the  rest  of  my 
legatees,  I  sot  down  the  author  of  the  Seasons  a 
hundred  pounds ;  but  hearing  to-day  that  you  waa 
in  this  house,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  have  the 
pleasure  of  paying  t!ie  money  myself,  as  to  order 
riy  executors  to  pay  it,  when  perhaps  you  might 
have  it'sis  m\id  of  it;  and  this,  Mr.  Thomson,  is 
the  business  I  came  about."  Thomson  expressed 
his  acknowleilgments  ;  and  they  continued. fast 
friends  io  the  poet's  death. 

T!ic  following  instance  of  liberality  and  dis- 
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in((?feStedfiess  is  so  romantic,  as  to  be  almost  in- 
credible; it  rests  however  upon  unquestionable 
authority. 

Mademoiselle  Tesi,  an  actress  belonging  to  the 
opera-house  of  Vienna,  \vas  greatly  beloved  by 
a  baron  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  who,  after 
having  lived  a  long  time  with  her,  formed  the 
design  of  marrying  her.  Far  from  giving  her 
consent  to  an  union  which  promised  her  a  splen- 
did fortune  and  a  permanent  and  reputable 
establishment,  the  lady  did  every  thing  in  her 
power  to  divert  her  lover  from  his  intention.  She 
represented  to  him  the  respect  he  owed  to  his 
birth,  to  his  rank,  and  public  opinion ;  but  all 
her  arguments  were  fruitless.  Despairing  of 
being  able  to  overcome  the  resolution  of  the  ba- 
ron. Mademoiselle  Tesi  had  recourse  to  a  singu- 
lar expedient  to  effect  her  purpose:  she  offered 
her  hand  and  fifty  ducats  to  a  poor  baker,  but  oa 
the  condition  that  he  should  lay  no  claim  to  the 
privileges  of  a  husband.  The  baker  readily  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  and  the  baron  was  not  informed 
of  his  mistress's  disinterested  resolution  until  the 
marriage  was. celebrated. 

One  Reuben  Rouzy,  of  Virginia,  owed  general 
Washington  about  1000/.  While  president  of 
the  United  States,  one  of  his  agents  brought  an 
action  for  the  money  ;  judgment  was  obtained, 
and  execution  issued  against  the  defendant,  who 
M  2 
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■was  taken  to  jail.  He  had  a  considerable  landed 
estate;  but  this  kind  of  properly  cannot  be  sold 
in  Virginia  for  debts,  unless  at  Ihe  discretion  of 
the  owner.  lie  had  a  large  family,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  his  children,  preferred  lying  in  jail  to 
selling  his  land.  A  friend  hitited  to  him  that 
probably  general  Washington  did  not  know  any 
ilnns;  of  the  proceeding,  and  that  it  might  be 
well  io  send  hira  a  petition,  with  a  statement  of 
the  circumstances.  He  did  so  ;  and  the  very 
next  post  brought  him  an  order  for  his  imme- 
diate release,  togetlicr  with  a  full  disciiarge,  and 
a  severe  reprimand  to  the  agent  for  having  acted 
in  such  a  manner.  Poor  Rouzy  was  in  conse- 
(^uence  resto'rcd  to  his  family,  who  never  laid 
down  their  heads  at  night  without  presenting 
prayers  to  Heaven  for  their  "  beloved  Washing- 
ton." Providence  smiled  upon  the  labours  of  the 
grateful  family,  and  in  a  few  years  Rouzy  en- 
joyed the  exquisite  pleasure  of  Ix'ing  able  to 
lay  ihe  1000^.  with  interest,  at  the  feet  of  this 
truly  great  man.  Washington  reminded  him 
that  the  debt  was  discharged.  Rouzy  replied, 
the  debt  of  his  family  to  tire  father  of  their 
country,  and  preserver  of  tlieir  parent,  could 
never  be  discharged  ;  and  the  general,  to  avoid 
the  pleasing  importunity  of  the  grateful  Virgi- 
nian, who  would  not  be  denied,  accepted  the 
money — only,  however  to  divide  it  amongst  Rour- 
zy's  children,  which  he  immediately  did. 
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In  the  year  1594,  a  youns:  gentleman  named 
Pousset,  a  native  of  Sees,  in  Normandy,  and  a 
stntlent  in  the  university  of  Angers,  fell  in  love 
witfi  Renee  Corbeau,  the  daughter  of  a  respect- 
able but  not  wealthy  citizen  of  the  latter  place. 

The  beautiful  person  and  amiable  qualities  of 
this  young  lady  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  heart  of  Pousset,  and  the  passion  soon  became 
mutual.  In  one  of  his  transports  he  offered  her 
marriage,  and  even  gave  her  a  promise  in  writ- 
ing. In  the  like  transports  upon  the  faith  of 
that  promise,  she  forgot  her  chastity ;  and  love 
in  one  hour  destroyed  the  virtue  which  had  been 
carefully  cherished  some  years.  The  fair  one 
soon  discovered  the  fatal  effects  of  her  indiscre- 
tion, which  she  was  obliged  to  disclose  to  her 
mother,  who  revealed  it  to  the  father.  After  the 
first  expressions  of  indignation  and  grief,  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  feign  a  journey  to  their 
country-house,  that  the  daughter  should  give 
Pousset  an  appointment,  and  thereby  give  the 
parents  an  opportunity  of  surprising  them  to-, 
gether. 

The  project  succeeded  ;  and  the  lover  told  them, 
that  they  need  not  be  alarmed  at  the  step  which 
love  had  caused  him  to  take;  that  his  views  \yere 
m3 
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honourable,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  marry 
their  daughler.  The  lather,  somewhat  comforted 
with  this  declaration,  asked  him  if  he  was  wil- 
ling to  enter  into  a  marriage  contract  directly. 
Pousset  consented,  and  a  notary  being  sent  for, 
the  instrument  was  drawn,  signed,  and  witnessed. 
The  lover,  however,  on  going  home  to  his  fa- 
ther, informed  him  of  the  whole  ailkir  ;  and  the 
old  man,  who  possessed  a  large  estate,  told  him, 
that  he  never  would  consent  to  such  a  match, 
and  therefole  charged  him  to  forget  all  iiis  pru- 
^niises  and  obligations.  Soon  afier  this,  effectu- 
ally to  avoid  the  fulfillment  of  the  contract, 
young  Poussct  entered  into  deacon's  orders.  The 
father  of  Kenee  heard  this  news  with  grief  and 
anger;  and  immediately  laid  an  information 
against  I'ousset  at  Angers,  for  a  rape  of  seduc- 
tion, which  by  the  old  laws  of  France  was  a  ca- 
pital offence.  The  accused  parly  appealed  to 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  but  his  conduct  aj)peared 
so  odious,  that  he  was  condemned  to  be  be- 
headed, or  to  marry  Uenee.  Jn  answer  to  this, 
he  pleaded  the  sanctit}-  of  holy  orders,  hy  which 
he  was  prohibited  from  entering  into  matrimony. 
The  court  could  not  over-rule  this,  and  therefore 
ordered  him  (o  he  executed.  The  Ik  art  of  Kenee 
was  now  torn  with  anguish  ;  she  rushed  into  the 
court,  fell  upon  her  knees  before  the  judges,  antj 
in  a  most  pathetic  speech   took  the  whole  blumc 
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of  scdaction  upon  herself.  The  unfortunate  fair 
one  had  a  wry  favourable  audience.  The  judges 
were  atK'cted  by  her  person,  her  grief,  and  her 
eloquence.  She  was  ordered  to  withdraw  while 
they  gave  their  opinions,  and  M.  Villaret  hav- 
ing collected  the  votes,  pronounced  a  respite  of 
the  sentence  for  six  months,  to  allow  time  for 
a  dispensation.  Cardinal  de  Medicis,  afterwards 
pope  Leo  XI.  came  as  legate  soon  after  to  Paris ; 
but  his  eminence  conceived  such  indignation 
against  Pousset  for  having  entered  into  orders  to 
avoid  the  marriage,  that  he  constantly  refused  to 
^rant  a  dispensation.  Renee  Coibeau  was  again 
plunged  into  despair ;  which  was  tht;  more  terri- 
ble, as  she  had  till  now  indulged  hopes  of  ob- 
taining the  desired  grant.  However  her  zeal 
was  not  abated  ;  she  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of 
Henry  IV.  relating  her  unfortunate  case  in  the 
most  aftecting  terms,  and  entreating  her  lover's 
life.  Henry,  who  had  too  ottcn  felt  the  tender 
passion,  not  to  be  moved  by  her  beauty  and  elo- 
quence, condescended  to  be  her  advocate  with 
the  cardinal.  Such  a  solicitot  could  not  be  re- 
fused, 'i  he  cardinal  granted  the  dispensation; 
the  marriage  was  solemnized,  and  they  lived  ever 
after  in  the  most  perfect  union;  the  husband 
constantly  regarding  his  wife  as  his  guardian 
Angel,  who  had  saved  both  his  life  and  honour, 
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Eginhnrt,  secretary  to  Charlema^e,  becamit 
cxccediiiijly   popular  by   Iiis  behaviour  in  that 
post.    His  ^reat  abililiis  ^ain<Hl  him  <he  favour  of 
h^s  master,  and  the  esteem  of  the   whole  court. 
Imma,    the  daughter  of   the  emperor,    \yas  so 
pleased  with  his  jjerson  and  conversation,  that 
she  fell  in  love  wiih  him.     As  she  was  one  of  the 
greatest  beauties  of  the  age,  Eginhart  answered 
her  with  a  more  than  equal  return  of  passion.  They 
stifled  th(  ir  flames  for  some  time,  under  appre- 
hension of  the  fatal  consfqnwiees  that  might  en- 
sue.    Eginhart  at  length   resolving  to  hazard  all, 
rather  than   be  depriveo   of  one  whom  his  heart 
"was   so   much   set   upon,  convened  himself  one 
iiiglit  into  the  princess's  apartment,  and  knock- 
ing gently  at  the  door,  was  admitted  as  a  person 
•who  had  sometiiing  to  communicate  to  her  from 
the  emperor.   lie  was  with  her  in  private  most  part 
of  the  night ;  but  upon  his  preparing  to  go  away 
about  break  of  dny,  he  observed   that  there  had 
fallen  a  gnat  snow  during  his  stay  with  the  prin- 
cess.    1  his  very  much  perplexed  him,  lest  the 
prints  of  his  ivti  in  the  snow  might  make  discove- 
ries to  the  king,  who otten  used  to  visit  his  daugh- 
ter in  the  morning.     He  acquainted  her  with  his 
fears;  when,  after  some   consultation,    she    pre- 
vailed u\  on  liim  to  let  her  carry  him  through  the 
snow  upon  In  r  shoulders.     It  happened  that  the 
emperor,  not  being  able  to  ileep,  was  at  that  time 
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Kip  and  walking  in  his  chamber,  when  on  looking 
throUi^h  ihe  window,  he  perceived  his  daughter 
tottering  under  her  burden,  and  carrying  his  first 
minister  across  the  snow  ;  wliich  she  had  no  sooner 
done,  but  she  returned  again  with  the  utmost 
speed  to  her  own  apartment.  Tlie  emperor  was 
extremely  t  oubled  and  a&torrished  at  this  acci- 
dent, but  resolved  to  speak  nothing  of  it  till  a 
propir  opportunity.  In  the  mean  time,  Eginhart 
knowinir  that  what  he  had  donecoukl  not  be  long 
as(>cret,  determined  to  retire  from  court,  and  in 
order  to  it,  begged  the  emperor  that  he  would 
dismiss  him,  pretending  a.  little  discoutcnt  at  his 
not  having  been  rewardid  for  his  long  services. 
The  emperor  would  not  give  a  direct  answer  to  hig 
►  petition,  but  told  him  he  would  think  of  it,  and 
appointed  a  certain  day  when  he  would  let  him 
know  h's  pleasure.  Ilethen  called  t(»gether  the 
most  faithful  of  his  counsellors,  and  acquainting 
them  with  his  secretary's  crime,  asked  their  ad- 
vice in  so  delicate  an  affair.  Most  of  them  gave 
their  opinion,  (hat  the  person  could  not  be  too 
severely  punished  who  had  thus  dishonoured 
his  master.  Upon  the  whole  debafe,  the  emperor 
declared  it  was  his  o|)inion,  that  Kgin.'iart'.s  pu- 
nishment would  rather  increase  than  diminish  the 
shame  of  his  family,  and  that  therefore  he  thought 
it  most  advisable  to  wear  out  the  memory  of  the 
iact  by  marrying  him  to  his  daughter.   Accord- 


iagly  Eirinhart  was  called  in,  and  acquainted  by 
the  emperor,  (hat  lie  shoitUi  no  longer  have  any 
prihiiceof  complaininir  his  servici's  were  nol  re- 
warded, for  (hat  (he  |rincess  Imma  should  be 
^iven  hi<n  in  nj:irri-*«re,  with  a  dower  suitable  to 
her  quality;  which  was  soon  after  performed  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  fallowing  remarkable  story  is  related  at 
Co;isiderablc  leng'h  in  a  French  work,  entitled, 
''  Causes  Cilcbres,"  or  a  collection  of  remark- 
able 1  iw-siiits. 

Two  meichinfs  in  the  street  of  St.  Ilonore  at 
P»ris,  were  united  l>y  friendship  and  interest,  and 
of  eqtial  lorlunts;  the  one  had  a  son,  and  the 
other  a  diruirhfer,  who  were  brought  up  together, 
and  flu(ter<'d  by  I  heir  parents  with  the  hopes  of 
being  nnitid  for  ever.  The  happy  lime  was 
drawing  u«>nr,  when  a  man,  who  had  nothing  to 
reconiiuend  him  but  a  large  fortune,  falling  in 
love  with  the  youiig  lady,  applied  to  her  rela- 
tions, and  obtained  her  against  her  consent,  and 
in  spite  ot  all  her  intreaties  and  tears.  This  mis- 
foiiune  so  sensibly  touched  her,  that  it  visibly 
OiTecled  her  ct)nstitulion  ;  and  she  was,  after  a 
lingering  iihu'NS,  carried  off  and  buried. 

'i'he  lover,  instead  of  giving  way  (o  despair, 
conceived  some  hopes,  remenjbering  that  she  had 
once  been  in  a  lethargy  j  he  therefore  went  in  the 
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aiglit  to  the  church-yard  with  the  grave-digger, 
whom  he  had  bribed,  took  her  out  of  the  grave, 
brought  her  to  his  house,  and  used  means,  with 
such  success,  that  she  in  a  very  short  time  reco- 
vered . 

How  great  her  suprise  to  see  her  lover  ♦  It  was 
not  difficult  to  make  her  sensible  how  much  she 
was  indebted  to  him.  She  was  soon  prevailed 
tipon  to  forget  her  former  husband,  and  to  think 
that  he  who  had  restored  her  to  life,  had  the  best 
right  to  it.  Soon  after  they  thought  proper  to 
retire  to  England,  where  they  remained  ten  years, 
"when  a  fancy  took  them  to  go  back  to  their  native 
country.  The  old  husband,  soon  after  their  arri- 
val, met  her  in  a  public  walk,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing his  surprise,  accosted  her:  he  knew  her  again, 
and  though  ten  j'ears  had  made  some  alteration 
in  her  person,  and  she  endeavoured  to  conceal 
herself  by  altering  her  voice,  he  claimed  her, 
and  prosecuted  his  right  before  a  court  of  judica- 
ture. 

The  lover,  on  the  contrary,  endeavoured  to  sup- 
port his  riglit,  by  urging,  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  his  care,  the  lady  in  question  would  have  been 
in  her  grave;  that  his  antagonist  .had  forfeited  his 
right  to  her,  by  ordering  her  to  he  buried  ;  and 
Ihat  he  might  even  be  charged  with  a  desire  to 
get  rid  of  her,  since  he  had  not  waited  long 
enough  to  know  whether  she  was  really  dead,  nor 
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used  proper  means  to  awaken  her  out  of  her 
lethargy.  But  all  this  was  in  vain  ;  the  lawyers 
seemed  deaf  to  the  reasonings  suggested  by  love  ; 
and  the  young  couple,  thinking  it  no  longer  safe 
to  trust  to  their  decision,  quitted  the  kingdom, 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  foreign 
countries. 

There  formerly  lived  in  Genoa  a  young  noble- 
inan,  named  Mariiii,  who  had  a  large  estate  in 
the  island  of  Corsica,  whither  he  went  every  five 
or  six  years  to  regulate  his  aftiiirs.  At  the  age  of 
five  and  twenty  he  married  a  beautiful  Venetian 
lady,  named  Monitnia,  who  had  refused  the 
greatest  matclics  in  Italy,  to  give  the  preference 
to  Marini.  The  marriage  being  founded  on  mu- 
tual esteem,  their  pax^swjn  increased  till  they  be- 
came a  jiattcm  of  conjugal  atlection  lo  all  who 
knew  tliem.  They  had  lived  several  years  in  this 
state  of  felicity,  when  Marini  was  obliged  to  make 
a  voyage  to  Corsica,  which  was  then  disturbed 
by  a  dangerous  insurrection,  that  threatened 
the  enfire  loss  of  his  property  there.  But  the 
greatest  afiliction  to  Marini  was  the  parting  with 
his  wife  ;  and  as  soon  as  this  lender -scene  was 
over,  lie  en>barked,  and  reached  Bastia  in  a  few 
hours.  When  the  rebellion  was  crushed  and  the 
affairs  of  the  islanxl  a  little  settled,  Marini  began 
to  prepare  for  his  return  to  Genoa;  but  as  he  was 
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Tralkinsr  one  day  in  the  harbour,  he  heard  two 
sailors,  who  were  just  arrived,  tajkins^  of  the  death 
of  a  Genoese  nobleman's  wife  then  absent  from 
the  republic.     This  greatly    alarmed  him,  and 
excited  his  curiosity  to  listen  farther  to  their  con- 
versation, when,  after  a  little  pause,  he  heard  one 
of  them  mention  the  name  of  his  Monimia.     At 
these  wards  the  shock  was  so  greaf,  that  he  had 
not  power  to  follow  the  men,  to  satisfy  his  doubts, 
but  instantly  fell  into  a  swoon,  and  on  his  reco- 
very, found  himself  in  the  arms  of  his  servants, 
"who  were  lamenting  over  him.     At  the  same  time 
that  this  happened  to  the  husband,  something  of 
the  same  nature  equally  distressed  Morumia  ;  for 
an  imperfect  account  came  to  Genoa,  that  a  no- 
bleman named   JVIarini,  had  been  surprised  near 
Bastia  by  a  party  of  the  rebels,  and  slain,  with  all 
his  attendants.    These  two  accounts  involved  our 
unfortunate  pair  in  the  greatest  distress  :  they  im- 
mediately took  shipping,  in  order  to  be  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  what  tliey  so  much  dreaded  to 
know  ;  the  one  for  Corsica,  and  the  otlicr  for  Ge- 
noa.    They   were    both    sailed,  when    a  violent 
storm  arose,  which  drove  both   vessels  upon  a 
little  island  in  the  Mediterranean.  Marini's  people 
landed  first,  and  \\hile  they  were  refresliing  them- 
selves, the  inconsolable  widower,  as  lie  thought 
himself,  wandered  witli  one  servant  only  into  a 
little  woodj  to  give  a  loose  to  ]m   immoderate 
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grief.  Soon  after  tbc  Genoese  vessel  landed  hef 
passengers ;  ami  the  same  motive  led  Monimia 
Avilh  her  maid  into  tl>e  wood  where  her  husband 
•«as  lamenting  his  unfortunate  condition.  They 
bad  not  been  there  long  before  they  heard  each 
otlier's  complaint,  and  drew  nearer  mutually,  to 
see  if  there  was  any  one  living  more  miserable 
than  themselves.  But  how  great  was  their  asto- 
nishment, whoa  they  met  in  a  little  path  !  The 
sudden  joy  was  so  great,  that  they  fell  into  each 
other's  arms,  where  they  expired  a  few  minutes 
after.  Their  bodies  were  conveyed  io  Genoa,  and 
there  interred  with  all  the  solemnity  due  to  their 
quality  and  virtue. 
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After  the  battle  of  Ivry,  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
France  being  very  much  in  want  of  money,  asked 
one  of  his  most  trusty  courtiers  where  he  could  pro- 
cure some.  The  courtier  replied,  that  he  knew  a 
very  rich  merchant's  wife,  a  zealous  royalist,  who 
verv  probably  might  accommodate  him.  The  mo- 
narch advised  his  confidant  to  pay  a  visit  imme- 
diately to  the  lady,  and  offered  to  accompany 
him  in  disgnise.  At  the  close  of  tlie  evening, 
tiiey  botli  sat  out  from  Mante,  where  the  camp 
was,  for  Meulan,  where  madame  le  Clcrc,  the 
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lady  in  question,  resided.     They  were  most  hos- 
pitably received  ;   and  after  the  usual  cot^ratula- 
tions  on  the  success  of  the  kinij's  arniy,  t' e  cour- 
tier affectino:  an  air  of  deep  sorrow  — "  Al  s  !  ma- 
dam," said  he,    "  to  what  purjiose  are  all   f)iir 
victories!     We  are  in   the  greatest  distress  iina- 
ginable :  his  majesty  has  no  money  to  pay  his 
troops  :    they   threaten   to   revolt   and    join   the 
leaguers.     Mayenne  will  triumph  at  last." — *'  Is 
it  possible!"  exclaimed  madame  le  Clerc,    "  but 
let  not  that  afflict  our  gracious  sovereign  ;  he  will 
still  find  new  resources  :  he  fights  for  too  noble 
and  glorious  a  cause  to  be  abondonrd  ;   many 
other  persons  will  follov,'  my  example."    On  sav- 
ing this  she  quitted  the  room,  and  returned  uiili 
many  bags  full  of  gol.l,  which  she  Liid  at  their 
feet.     "  This   is  nil    I  can   do  fur  the  present,'* 
added  she  gracefully,  "  go  and  relieve  the  pr:nce 
from  his  anxitty ;  wish  him  from  me  all  thesuccess 
and  happiness  he  deserves  ;  tell  him  to  be  confi- 
dent that  he  reigns  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects, 
and  that  my  life  and   fortune  are,  and  will  be  for 
ever,  at  his  disposal."     Henry  could  not  conceal 
himself  any  longer.     "  Generous  woman,"  cried 
he,  "  my  friend  has  no  occasion  to  go  far  to  tell 
his  majesty  the  excellence  of  your  heart;  here  be 
stands  before  yoa,  and  is  a  witness  to  your  effu- 
sions of  sensibility.     Be  assured  that  the  favour 
will  be  indelibly  engraved  on  Henry's  heart." 
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Madame  le  Clerc  foil  al  (he  momrcli's  feet,  wifb-* 
out  beina:  able  (o  niter  a  word  ;  (lie  co  ifidan* 
wept,  and  Henry  joined  in  the  sweet  emotions. 
But  the  time  was  too  precious  to  devote  it  solely 
to  friendship  and  gratitude ;  for  want  of  moivey 
the  troops  were  ready  to  revolt  that  very  morn* 
ing.  Henry  and  his  friend  took  leave  of  the  lady 
and  went  to  the  army,  who,  hearin^r  they  were 
to  receive  tlieir  pay,  began  to  cry  "  Five  le  RoiV* 
(long  live  the  king.)  From  that  time  success  at- 
tended every  one  of  that  monarch's  enterprises  ; 
and  after  having  subdued  his  enemies,  and  ren- 
dered himself  master  of  the  capital,  he  sent  for 
niadame  le  Clerc  one  day  when  the  court  was  very 
brilliant  and  full:  in  presenting  her  to  the  nobi- 
lity, "  You  see  this  lady,"  says  he,  "  a  true 
friend  of  mine.  To  her  I  owe  all  the  success  of 
my  last  campaigns.  It  was  she  who  lent  me  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  to  carry  on  the  war, 
even  at  a  lime  when  the  troops  threatened  to 
abandon  me.  She  shall  be  reimbursed  with  more 
than  lawful  interest,  and  letters  patent  of  nobility 
shall  forthwith  be  issued  in  her  favour." — "  Ah  ! 
sire,"  interrupted  madame  le  Clerc,  *'  do  you 
reckon  as  nothing  the  infinite  pleasure  I  then 
felt,  and  have  felt  ever  since,  for  having  contri- 
buted to  the  happiness  and  success  of  my  sove- 
reiL'n  ?  That  is  the  only  interest  that  belongs  io 
mc,  and  the  only  reward  my  ambition  aims  at.'* 
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The  lady  accepted  the  title,   but  rcfaseJ    tlie 
offered  interest. 

David  Jenkins,  a  Welsh  judge  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  distinguished  himself  so  stre- 
nuously in  behalf  of  the  royal  cause,  that  on 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels  in  IG45,  he 
■was  sent  up  to  London,  and  committed  first  to 
the  Tower,  and  next  to  Newgate.  When  he  was 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  liouse  of  commons,  he 
was  reprimanded  by  old  Lenthal,  the  speaker,  for 
refusing  to  kneel,  on  which  he  made  this  reply  : 

"  In  your  speech,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  said  the 
house  was  offended  with  my  behaviour,  in  not 
makiijg  any  obeisance  to  you  on  my  coming  here; 
and  this  was  the  more  wondered  at,  because  I 
pretended  to  be  knowing  in  the  laws  of  the  land 
(having  made  it  njy  study  for  these  fivc-and-forty 
years) ;  and  because  I  am  so,  that  was  the  reason 
of  such  my  behaviour  :  for  as  long  as  you  had  the 
king's  arms  engraved  on  your  mace,  and  acted 
under  his  authority,  had  I  come  here,  I  would 
Iiave  bowed  my  body  in  obedience  to  his  autho- 
rity, by  which  you  were  first  called.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  you  and  this  house  have  renounccil 
all  your  duty  and  allegiance  to  your  sovereign 
and  natural  liege  lord  the  king,  and  are  become 
a  den  of  thieves,  should  I  hou)  myself  in  this 
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house  of  Ilimmony  the  Lord  would  not  pardon 
me  in  this  thing.'''' 

This  bold  si^cccli  so  irritated  i\\e.  hoiise,  that 
without  any  farther  trial,  tliey  voted  him  and  sir 
Francis  Butler,  another  royalist,  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  even  fixed  the  day  of  their  execu- 
tion, but  were  diverted  from  it  by  a  droll  speech 
pf  Harry  Marten,  who  said  that  this  way  of  pro- 
ceeding would  do  them  mischief. 

After  this  the  house  sent  a  committee  to  New- 
gate, offering  the  judge,  that  if  he  would  bwn 
their  power  to  be  lawful,  they  would  not  only 
take  off  the  sequestrations  from  his  estate,  wliicii 
were  about  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  but  would 
also  settle  a  yearly  pension  on  bim  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds.  To  vvl)icli  he  answered,  "  far  be 
it  from  nic  to  own  rebellion  to  be  lawful,  because 
it  is  successful;"  so  he  desired  to  see  their  backs. 

Tlien  the  chief  of  them  made  him  another 
proposal,  saying,  tliat  he  should  have  the  same 
grants,  if  he  would  only  permit  them  to  put  it  ia 
print,  that  he  did  own  and  acknowledge  their 
])o\ver  to  ])c  lawful,  and  would  not  gainsay  it. 
To  this  he  answered,  tiuit  he  \Yould  not  connive 
at  their  so  doing,  lor  all  the  money  they  had  rob- 
bed the  kingdom  of;  and  should  they  be  so  im- 
pudent as  to  print  any  such  matter,  he  would  sell 
liis  doublet  and  coat  to  buy  pens^  iuk,  and  paper. 
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and  woulcl  set  forth  the  commons  house  in  their 
proper  colours." 

When  they  found  him  so  firm,  one  of  the 
committee  used  this  motive  :  "  You  have  a  wife 
and  nine  children,  who  will  all  starve  if  you  re- 
fuse this  offer  ;  so  consider,  for  their  sakes,  they 
make  up  ten  pressing  arguments  for  your  com- 
pliance."— "  What,"  said  the  judge,  "  did  they 
desire  you  to  press  me  in  this  matter  ?" — '*  I  will 
not  ?ay  they  did,"  replied  the  committee-man, 
*'  but  I  think  they  press  you  to  it  without  speak- 
ing at  all."  With  that  the  old  man's  anger  was 
heightened  to  the  utmost,  and  in  a  passion  he 
said,  "Had  my  wife  and  children  petitioned  you 
in  this  matter,  1  would  have  looked  upon  her  as  a 
whore,  and  them  as  bastards. ^^ 

Upon  this  the  committee  departed,  and  the 
judge  remained  in  confinement,  expecting  no* 
thing  less  than  to  be  hanged  ;  and  he  declared, 
that  if  he  suffered,  it  should  be  with  the  Bible 
under  oiie  arm,  and  Magna  Charta  under  the 
other. 

He  survived  the  Restoration,  and  died  in  1663, 
aged  upwards  of  eighty. 

On  the  ruin  of  the  royal  party  in  the  time  of 
the  civil  wars,  the  first  oavl  of  Orrery  retired  to 
his  seat  of  Marston,  in  Somersetshire.     The  pa- 
rish  church   stands   very   near   to    the  mansion 
K  2 
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Iiouse,  and  his  lordship  never  failed  <o  attend, 
divine  service  every  Sunday;  but  it  liappened 
once  tliat  the  qualified  minister  did  not  come,  on 
•which  h)rd  Orrery  was  about  to  return  home^ 
when  one  of  his  servants  told  him  that  a  person 
in  (he  churcli  offered  to  preach.  IIw  lordsliip, 
though  lie  looked  upon  tlic  proposal  only  as  ii 
piece  of  enthusiasm,  common  in  those  times, 
gave  permission,  but  was  never  more  s\irprised  or 
delighted  than  nith  this  serjn<3n,  which  was  rc- 
]»]cte  VritJi  learning-,  sense,  and  piety.  lie  would 
not  suffer  the  preacher  to  pass  out  u^nknown,  but 
invited  him  to  dinner,  and  enquiring  of  him  his 
name  and  circumstances,  received  this  answer: 
'•  My  lord,  my  name  is  Aslvrry  ;  1  am  a  cler<ry- 
iiian  of  the  cliurch  of  England,  and  a  loyal  sub- 
ject to  the  ki::g.  J  have  lived  tiirce  years  in  a 
poor  cottage  under  your  warre.n  Avail,  within  a 
tew  jiacrs  of  your  lordship's  house.  My  sou 
lives  with  me,  and  we  read  and  dig  by  turns.  1 
iiavc  a  little  money,  and  some  few  books,  and  I 
submit  cheerfully  to  the  will  of  I'rovidence." 

1'iiLs  worthy  and  learned  man,  for  such  lord 
Orrery  always  called  him,  died  at  jMarston  somo 
years  after,  but  not  till  his  lordship  had  obtaiiwid 
an  allowance  of  tliirty  pounds  per  annum  fcir 
liim,  without  day  obligation  of  takin<j  the  covc- 
luiut. 
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In  llie  baUle  of  Fcrbillen.  fouglit  between  the 
Swedes  and  Frederick  ^yilliam,  then  elector  of 
Brandenburg-,  and  afterwards  king  of  Prussia, 
Frobenius,  the  genllemaii  of  the  horse  to  the 
latter  prince,  observing  that  the  white  steed 
■which  liis  raaster  rcrJe  made  !ii:n  a  conspicuous 
iigurc  for  the  enemy  to  fire  at,  earnestly  desired 
that  he  would  change  horses  with  him.  Tlie 
elector,  Avho  had  a  great  sotd,  above  all  fear, 
refused  at  first  to  do  so,  but  after  repeated  ivn- 
j)Ortunities  he  consented  ;  and  the  moment  that 
the  gentleman  mounted  Vac  horse  which  the  king 
bad  quitted,  a  cannon  shot  killed  him  on  the 
spot ;  so  quickly  indeed,  that  he  expired  without 
having  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  he  bad 
thereby  preserved  the  life  of  his  sovereign. 

Sir  Nicholas  Crispc,  who  died  in  1663,  is  de- 
servedly to  be  held  in  perpetual  remembrance,  for 
liis  active  and  unshaken  loyalty  during  the  great 
rebellion. 

He  was  one  of  the  farmers  of  the  customs,  and 
a  wealthy  merchant,  trading  principally  to  the 
coast  of  Guinea.  He  entered  into  business  with  a 
larger  fortune  than  most  people  retire  with,  and 
pursued  it  with  unusual  success.  With  the  ut- 
most alacrity  he  advanced  very  large  sums  to 
supply  the  necessities  of  Charles  I.  tor  whom  he 
fappears  to  have  had  t^.ie  liighest  veneration. 
N  3 
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Lloyd  gives  us  a  very  high  idea  of  the  signal  ser- 
vices which  he  rendered  the  king  : 

*'  One  while,"  says  he,  "  you  would  meet  him 
■with  thousands  of  gold  ;  another  while  in  his 
way  to  Oxford,  riding  on  a  pair  of  panniers,  like 
a  butter-woman  going  to  market;  at  other  times 
he  was  a  porter  carrying  on  his  majesty's  interest 
in  London.  He  was  a  fisherman  in  one  place^ 
and  a  merchant  in  another.  All  the  succours 
which  the  king  had  from  beyond  sea,  came 
through  his  hands,  and  most  of  the  relief  he  had 
at  home,  was  managed  by  his  conveyance." 

As  a  farther  proof  of  his  zeal  in  the  royal  cause, 
he  raised,  at  his  own  ex  pence,  a  regiment  of 
horse,  and  putting  himself  at  their  head,  be- 
haved with  distinguished  gallantry.  When  the 
king's  afl'uirs  grew  desperate,  he  retired  to  France. 
The  losses  which  he  sustained  from  the  resent- 
ment of  the  parliament,  may  be  supposed,  when 
it  is  mentioned,  that  Ihree-fourtiis  of  a  pensior^ 
of  8000/.  per  annum  granted  to  tlie  elector  pa- 
latine, Avcre  ordered  to  be  paid  out  of  liis  and 
lord  Colcpepper's  estates.  Sir  Nicholas  Crispo 
returned  afterwards  to  England,  and  submitting 
to  a  composition,  embarked  again  in  trade  with 
his  usual  spirit  and  success.  He  lived  to  see  his 
master's  sou  restored,  who  created  hira  a  baronet. 

At  the  battle  of  Glcnshiels,  in  the  rebellion  of 
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1713,  George  Muuro  of  Culcairrie  commanded 
a  company  of  Highlanders,  raised  out  of  his  fa- 
tiier's  clan,  and  maintained  at  his  own  expence. 
A  party  of  the  rebels,  Avho  had  posted  them- 
selves upon  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  per- 
ceiving him  fall,  kept  firing  upon  him  as  he  lay 
bleeding  on  the  ground.  He  saw  they  were  de- 
termined to  dispatch  him,  and  therefore  calling 
to  his  servant,  who  had  never  left  him,  he  told 
liira  to  make  haste  out  of  the  danger,  for  that 
he  could  be  of  no  other  service  to  him,  than  by 
telling  his  friends  and  his  father,  that  he  had  not 
misbehaved.  The  Highlander,  on  hearing  this  ad- 
<]ress,  burst  into  tears,  and  asked  what  would  be 
thought  of  him,  should  he  leave  his  master  iu 
that  condition  ;  then  laying  himself  over  him 
upon  his  hands  and  knees,  he  received  several 
shots,  and  continued  thus  to  shield  him  from  fur- 
ther hurt  by  his  own  body,  till  a  serjeant  and  a 
small  party  succeeded  in  dislodging  the  enemy, 
after  they  had  taken  a  solemn  oath  upon  a  dirk, 
to  do  it,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
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Urceus,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  lived  at  Forli,  in  Italy,  in  an 
apartment  of  the  palace.     His  chamber  was  so 
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dark  as  to  require  a  candle  at  noon-day  ;  and  bap- 
pchin<x  to  go  out  and  leave  it  burning,  liis  papers 
took  fire,  and  his  library  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
As  soon  as  he  heard  this  ill  news,  he  ran  in  a  dis- 
tracted manner  to  the  palace,  and  stopping  at 
the  door,  he  exclaimed:  "Jesus  Christ!  what 
great  crime  have  I  been  guilty  of.'  which  of 
your  followers  have  I  ever  offended,  that  you 
trea't  me  so  cruelly  ?  Mind  well  what  I  am  go- 
ing to  say  :  1  speak  deliberately,  and  with  a 
composed  mind.  If  by  chance  I  address  myself 
to  you  when  at  the  point  of  death,  do  not  hear 
me,  for  I  am  resolved  to  pass  my  eternity  in  hell." 
"^Ihosc  who  heard  Jiin),  endeavoured  to  comfort 
him,  but  in  vain  :  he  quitted  the  town,  and  lived 
the  reu'.ainder  of  liis  days  in  a  wood,  like  a  savage, 
shunning  all  hu.aan  society. 

The  great  de  Thou  or  Thuanus,  had  occasion 
to  go  to  SauuMir  in  1598,  to  receive  the  submis- 
sion of  the  duKe  of  Mercocur  to  his  lawful  sove- 
reign Henry  IV.  TliCK*  was  in  that  town  a  ppor 
mad  woman,  whom  he  had  r.ever  seen,  and  of 
whom  he  had  never  heard.  Hint  was  suilered,  as 
she  Avas  perfectly  liarndess,  to  go  about  where 
she  pleased,  and  continually  had  tricks  played 
iij?cn  her  by  tl;e  conimou  people.  Searching 
one  night  lor  some  j)iace  (o  retire  to,  blic  stum- 
bled by  chance  into  the  house  where  de  Thou 
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"Has  lodge.l,  and  made  up  stairs  dlrcctlj  info  his 
bed-chamber,  the  door  of  winch  he  had  to? got 
to  lock.  The  bovs  had  been  (lirowiiiij  water 
over  her;  so  making  very  little  noise,  slie  walked 
directly  to  tlic  tire  to  dry  her  clothes,  arul  at'rcr- 
"W'ards  laid  lierself  down  to  rest  on  the  bed  in 
"Wkliich  de  Thou  was  sleeping.  Her  weight  soon 
\yaked  him,  and  giving  a  turn  in  his  bed,  he 
threw  her  off,  and  saw  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
a  tall  female  figure  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
room.  De  Thou,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered 
from  his  consternation,  asked  her  who  she  was? 
She  replied  in  a  squeaking  tone  of  voice,  casting 
Jier  haggard  eyes  upon  hin),  "  that  she  was  the 
queen  of  Heaven."  Not  satisfied  with  this  an- 
swer, lie  rang  the  bell  for  the  servants  of  ihe  house, 
and  by  them  he  was  informed  of  the  n)elancholy 
slate  of  t!ie  unfortunate  creature.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Paris,  he  told  the  king  of  Ids  adven- 
tuVe,  and  the  first  lime  afterwards  that  Henry 
.sav/  him  at  vespers  in  his  chapel,  he  turned  to- 
%ia«ds  de  Thou,  and  smiled  when  the  choir  camg 
lo  ihe  anthem  which  begins, 

Regina  caeli  l.-etare ! 

Blest  queen  of  Heaven,  rejoice. 

Dr^'den,  in  a  letter  to  Dennis,  the  critic,  re- 
lates the  following  anecdote  of  Lee,  the  dram;,- 
lic  poet;  ^vho  was  confined  four  years  in  Bcdiau: ; 
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l)ut  IhougU  lie  regained  his  liberty,  yet  he  never 
thoroughly  recovered  !iis  senses. 

*'  I  remember  poor  Nat  Leo,  who  was  <hen  upon 
flic  Ver^e  of  madness,  yet  made  a  solier  and  a 
"wHfy  answer  to  a  bad  poet,  who  told  hin),  '  It 
■was  an  easy  thing  to  write  like  a  madman.* 
*  ]Vo,'  said  he,  *  it  is  very  difficult  to  write  like  a 
madman ;  but  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  write 
like  a  fool.'" 

Lee  wrote  his  tragedy  of  Alexander  while  in 
Bedlam.  One  night  whefi  he  was  employed 
about  it  by  moon-light,  a  cloud  passing  along, 
covered  part  of  the  moon,  so  as  to  m;ike  it  al- 
most dark,  when  Lee  exclaimed,  "  Arise,  Jupi- 
ter, and  snuff  the  moon!"  No  sooner  had  he 
spokcj),  than  the  cloud  instantly  covered  tlie 
■whole  face  of  the  moon,  so  as  to  make  it  quite' 
dark;  when  he  exclaimed  again.  *'  Ye  envious 
Gods,  you've  snuff'd  it  out !" 

The  Mahometans  entertain  so  great  a  regard  for 
idiots,  as  to  deem  their  persons  sacred.  D» 
Ilerbelot,  in  his  Bibliolheque  Orientalc,  relates 
a  curious  story  to  this  purpose. 

"  A  calipli  of  Bngdad  having  heard  that  tlierc 
was  a  madman  who  pretended  to  be  the  Deit}', 
ordered  him  to  be  brought  into  his  presence,  tliat 
he  might  examine  whether  lie  was  really  an  in-. 
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STixK  or  an  impostor.  The  caliph  accordingly 
thus  addressed  him:  *  A  few  days  ago  a  man 
was  brought  before  me,  charged  with  counter* 
feiliiig  insanity,  and  wishing  to  pass  as  a  roes* 
senger  fi'om  Heaven  :  I  committed  him  to  prison^ 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  was  tried  and 
condemned  to  lose  his  head.'  The  otlier  replied 
to  llie  caliph,  without  any  embarrassment :  '  Yoti 
acted  as  one  of  my  good  and  faithful  servants; 
your  conduct  is  to  mc  highly  agreeable;  for  I 
<lid  not  bestow  tlie  gift  of  propliecy  on  that 
wretch,  nor  did  he  receive  any  mission  from  me.* 
On  hearing  this  the  caliph  was  almost  ready  to 
fall  down  on  liis  knees  and  adore  him,  for  tho 
Turks  believe  that  such  people  are  inspired  by 
tlie  spirit  of  God." 

A  poor  crazy  capuchin  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII.  took  it  into  his  head  to  acquaint  his  audi* 
ence  in  a  fit  of  enthusiastic  delirium,  "  that  he 
had  fortunately  discovered  an  expedient,  which 
lie  had  no  doubt  would  make  all  men  just  and 
happy,  even  in  this  life,  and  that  the  flesh  sliould 
no  longer  rebel  against  the  spirit."  He  the;i 
proceeded  to  explain  himself,  by  telling  theni 
that  the  cause  of  all  the  sin,  and  consequently  of 
all  the  miseries  in  the  world,  arose  from  the  en* 
mity  between  God  and  the  devil,  by  which 
means  the  Almighty  was  often  crossed  in  his  good 
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inlentions  to  mankind,  both  here  and  hereaflcr; 
the  devil  by  his  temptations  making  ns  incapable 
of  the  mercy  of  our  Creator;  thcrei'orc  he  l>a<l  a 
design,  he  told  them,  wlih  the  assistance  of  \h« 
holy  church,  to  intercede  widi  the  Almighty  to 
take  Satan  into  favour  af::rHn  ;  "  and  thci!,"  said 
he,  "mankind,  having  no  tempter,  will  all  neces- 
sarily be  good." 

Alexander  Cruden,  the  laborious  compiler  of  an, 
excellent  concordance  to  the  holy  scriptures.  Mas 
subject  to  a  strange  mental  malady.  He  subsisted 
by  correcting  the  press,  and  had  a  very  acute 
judgment  on  literary  subjects,  as  well  as  a  great 
sense  of  religion  ;  and  yet  he  vas  guilty  at  limes 
of  such  extravagancies,  that  his  friends  caused 
Jhim  to  be  confined  in  a  mad-house. 

After  he  was  liberated,  he  brouglit  an  action  in 
the  king's-bench  against  his  sister.  Dr.  I\Ionro, 
and  others,  for  false  imprisojiment.  The  cause 
Avas  tried  at  Westminster-hall,  July  17,  1758,  and 
emhd  with  the  evidence  of  tlur  noted  Mr.  Jjrad- 
bury,  the  dissenting  minister  of  l*innei'h-hall,  who, 
to  prove  Cruden's  insanity,  related  the  following 
anecdote. 

Mr.  Bradbury  had  one  evening  prepared  an 
r\-r<>ll;rit  supper  for  several  friends;  but  tin;  mo- 
irenf  it  w;'.s  served  on  (iie  table,  Mr.  t?ru(i<Mi 
madi^  liis  ,'ippe:!r:in<e   in  the  room,  l'.e;jt':d  witU 
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T^alking".  It  h:ippened  timt  Bradbury's  favonrife 
(lisli,  a  turkey,  was  smoking  at  one  end  of  fho 
table,  and  before  the  company  conld  be  seated, 
Cruden  advanced,  put  back  his  \vi£^,  and  with 
both  hands  plunged  in  the  gravy,  began  to  wash 
his  head  and  face  over  the  bird,  to  the  no  small 
mortification  of  the  pastor  and  liis  flock. — Wlien 
Mr.  Bradbury  had  finished  his  story,  Cruden  ab- 
ruptly addressed  the  chief 'justice,  and  said  : 
*'  My  lord,  don't  believe  a  v.ord  that  man  says; 
he  is  very  well  in  the  pulpit  at  Piniier's-hall,  but 
he  is  not  a  proper  evidence  in  this  court."  AfUr 
the  verdict  was  given,  Cruden  said,  "  I  trust  in 
Cod  ;"  on  which  the  chief  justice  said  :  "  I  wisli 
you  had  trusted  more  in  God,  and  not  have  come 
hither." 

If  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  was  not  qualified  at 
times  for  a  lodging  in  Bedlam,  it  will  be  diiricult 
to  account  for  many  parts  of  his  conduct  and 
his  writings.  An  anecdote  related  in  llclon  ^\'il- 
liams's  letters  from  France,  will  perhaps  decide 
the  matter. 

At  a  friend's  house  Rousseau  praised  the  wine  : 
his  friend  sent  him  fifty  bottles.  Rouiseau  felt 
himself  offended  ;  but  as  the  present  was  offered 
by  an  old  friend,  he  condescended  to  accept  tea 
bottles,  and  returned  the  rest.  A  short  time  after 
he  invited  his  friend  with  his  family  to  supper. 
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When  tTicy  an'ived  they  found  Ilousseao  very 
busy  turning  the  spit.  "  llow  extraordinary  is 
it,"  exclaimed  his  friend,  "  to  see  the  first  genius 
in  Europe  employed  in  turning  a  spit !"  "  Why," 
answered  Rousseau  with  great  simplicity,  "  if  f 
■were  not  to  turn  the  spit,  you  would  certainly  lose 
your  supper  :  my  wife  is  gone  to  buy  a  salad, 
and  the  spit  must  be  turned."  At  supper  Kous- 
seau  produced,  for  tl)e  first  time,  the  wine  which 
his  friend  had  sent  him  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he 
tasted  it,  than  he  suddenly  put  the  glass  from  his 
lips,  exclaiming  with  the  most  violent  emotion, 
that  it  was  not  the  same  sort  of  wine  he  liad  drank 
at  his  friend's  house,  who,  he  perceived,  had  a 
design  to  poison  him.  In  vain  did  the  gendeman 
protest  his  innocence  ;  Rousseau's  imagination 
once  possessed  by  this  idea, 

Displac'd  the  mirth,  broke  the  3;ood  meeting 
With  most  admir'd  disorder. 
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His  friend  was  immediately  obliged  to  retire, 
and  they  never  met  again. 


MARRIAGE. 

Bayi,k  lias  a  very  remarkable  relation  of  the 
force  of  love  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  complai- 
sance of  the  j)ope  in  giving  his  sanction  to  poly- 
gauiy  on  the  other. 
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A  German  count  of  the  name  of  Gle'ichen,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  and  carried  into  cap- 
tivity. He  was  employed  in  plougliingtlieground,, 
gardening,  and  other  menial  services,  near  the 
palace,  when  one  day  tlie  daughter  of  the  sultan 
came  to  him,  and  asked  him  several  questions. 
His  noble  appearance  and  good  sense  so  pleased 
the  princess,  that  she  promised  to  procure  his; 
liberty,  and  to  accompany  him,  upon  condition 
that  he  would  marry  her.  The  count  answered? 
*'  I  have  a  wife  and  children."  "  That  is  no  ob- 
jection," replied  she — "  tlie  custom  of  this  coun- 
try allows  one  man  several  wives."  The  count  wa^ 
not  obstinate,  but  acquiesced,  and  gave  his  pro- 
mise. The  princess  employed  herself  so  well,  that 
they  soon  got  on  board  a  vessel,  and  arrived  at 
Venice.  T'hcre  the  count  found  one  of  his  ser- 
vants, who  Imd  travelled  in  search  of  him.  The 
man  told  him  that  his  wife  and  children  were  in 
good  health.  But  the  count,  mindfid  of  his  obli- 
gation, went  to  Rome,  where  he  related  his  ad- 
venture to  the  pope,  wlio  granted  him  a  dispensa- 
tion to  have  two  wives,  upon  condition  that  the. 
Turkish  princess  embraced  the  christian  faith, 
whicbshe  consented  to.  But  if  the  court  of  Rome 
was  so  very  indulgent  on  this  occasion,  the  count's 
first  wife  was  no  Uss  so  ;  for  she  received  the  Tur- 
kish lady  very  kindly,  and  they  all  lived  toge- 
ther in  perfect  harmony.     The  princess  had  no 
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children,  but  she  was  verj'  tender  over  those  of 
the  German  wife.  This  happened  in  11^27,  and 
a  monument  recording  the  event  is  still  to  be  seea 
at  Erfurth. 

Mr.  Lysons,  in  his, very  curious  work  entittrled 
*'  The  Environs  of  London,"  gives,  under  the 
head  of  Chelsea,  the  followinf^  whimsical  articles 
of  agreement  between  a  man  and  his  wife  : 

"  Octolcr  g,  3  GlQ. 

*'  It  was  agreed  between  Joseph  Caron  and 
Margery  his  wife,  in  manner  and  forme  follow- 
ing : 

"  I,  Joseph  Caron,  doe  willingly  promise  to 
my  wife  Margery,  tiiat,  upon  condition  that  siie 
will  not  hereafter  niake  further  enquiry  into  any 
tiling  that  hath  in  time  past  occasioned  jealousy 
on  her  part,  I  from  this  time  forward  will  for- 
l>eare  the  private  company  of  any  woman  or  maid 
Avhom  she  may  suspect  to  be  dishonestly  inclined  ; 
and  in  particular  because  of  her  former  suspi- 
cions, how  unjust  soever,  I  doc  promise  to  es- 
trange myselfe  from  Mrs.  Large  and  Mrs.  Col, 
jner,  and  whomsoever  else  she  hath  formerly  sus- 
pected :  and  that  I  will  forbeare  striking  her,  and 
provoking  spccdies,  and  be  as  often  with  her  at 
inealcs  as  I  can  conveniently,  and  in  all  things 
carry  myself  as  a  loving  liusband  ought  to  doe 
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to  bis  wife.    In  witness  whereof  1  have  subscribed 
nij  name,  the  day  and  year  abovementioned. 

"  JOSEPH  CARON." 

"  I,  Margery  Caron,  doe  willingly  promise  to 
my  foresaid  husband,  Joseph  Caron,  that,  upon 
condition  that  he  performe  faithfully  what  he 
hath  promised,  1  will,  from  this  day  forward, 
forbeare  to  enquire  into  any  thing  that  hath  in 
time  past  occasioned  jealousy  in  me  towards  my 
husband  ;  and  in  particular  doe  acquit  Mrs,  Col- 
mer  by  these  presents  from  any  guilt  of  disho- 
nesty with  ray  husband,  being  now  persuaded  of 
her  innoccncy  therein,  whatsoever  I  have  formerly 
said  to  the  contrary ;  and  doe  promise  ftr  the 
time  to  come,  the  premises  being  duly  performed 
on  my  husband's  part,  to  carry  myself  towards 
him  in  all  things  as  becometh  a  loving  and  a 
faythful  wife.  In  witness  whereof,  I  doe  sub- 
scribe my  name,  the  day  and  j'car  above  written. 

"  MARGERY   CARON." 

Baron  Manstein,  in  his  Memoirs,  relates  the 
following  account  of  a  very  singular  wed- 
ding, which  was  celebrated  by  the  direction  of 
the  empress  Elizabeth  Petrowna  of  Russia,  and 
of  which  the  baron  was  an  eye  witness : 

Towards  the  year  1739,  the  ecn press  gave  a 
comic  entertainment :  prince  GalUtzin  was  the  oe-* 

TOI..   11.  o 
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casion  of  it.  Though  above  forty  years  of  age, 
and  even  Iiaving  a  son  serving  in  the  army,  in 
tlie  rank  of  licutenanl,  he  was  made  at  once  page 
and  buftoon  of  the  court,  by  way  of  puiiislin)ent 
for  his  having  changed  his  religion.  His  first 
wife  being  dead,  the  empress  told  him  he  ought 
to  marry  again,  and  that  she  would  be  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  wedding.  lie  accepted  the  propo- 
sal;  and  pitching  upon  a  girl  in  low  life,  ac- 
quainted the  empress  of  his  choice,  and  claimed 
her  promise.'  The  empress,  in  giving  this  enter- 
tainment, iiad  a  mind  at  the  same  time  to  see 
how  many  different  kinds  of  inhabitants  there 
were  in  her  vast  dominions.  Accordingly  she 
caused  orders  to  be  dispatched  to  the  governors  of 
the  provinces,  to  send  up  to  Petersburgh  several 
persons  of  both  sexes.  Tliese  being  arrived, 
they,  at  the  expence  of  the  court,  were  new  drest, 
each  in  the  habit  of  their  respective  country. 

Mons.  de  Walinsky  was  appoiiited  manager  of 
the  arrangements  for  this  wedding,  and  winter 
was  the  season  choserv  for  the  celebration  of  ii. 
The  empress,  to  make  it  the  more  completely  ex- 
traordinary, had  a  house  built  wholly  of  ice : 
it  consisted  of  two  chandlers,  in  which  every 
(hing  of  furniture,  even  the  bed-place  on  which  <he 
new  married  couple  were  to  lie,  was  to  be  made  of 
ice.  Tiiere  were  four  small  cannon  and  two  mor- 
ivsB  made  of  the  same  matter.     The  cannon  were 
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fired  several  fimes,  with  lialf  an  ounce  of  powder 
in  each,  Avithout  bursting;  and  little  wooden  gre- 
nades were  throvVn  out  of  the  mortars  without 
their  being  damaged. 

On    the  day   that   the  feast   was   to   be   cele- 
brated, all  the  guests  were  assembled  in  the  court- 
yard  of   Walinsky:    thence   the   procession   sat 
out,    and    passed    before    the  Imperial    palace, 
and  through   the  principal  streets  of  the  town. 
There  was   a  great    train,    consisting  of   more 
than  three  hundred  persons.       The    new    mar- 
ried couple  were  placed  upon  an  elephant  in  a 
great  cage.     The  guests,  two  and  two,  were  in  a 
sledge,   drawn  by  all  kinds  of  beasts,    as  rein- 
deer, dogs,  oxen,  goats,  hogs,  &c.     Some  were 
mounted   on  camels.     After  the  procession  had 
gone  the  round  prescribed  to  it,  it  was  brought 
into  the  duke  of  Courland's  riding-house,  where 
a  flooring  of  planks  had  been  laid   for   the  pur- 
pose, and  where  there  was  a  dinner  prepared  for 
them   on  several  tables.      Each  was  treated  ac- 
cording  to  the  manner  of  cookery   in   his   own 
country.     After  the  repast  there  was  a  ball:  each 
nation   had  its  own   music,  and  its  own  way  of 
dancing.     Wiien  tlio  ball  was  over,  the  bride- 
groom and  bride  were  conducted  into  the  house 
of  ice,  wliere  they  were  put  into  a  dismally  cold 
bed,  with  guards  posted  at  the  door,  that  ther 
might  not  get  out  before  morninir- 
o  ? 
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Dr.  South,  when  he  lived  at  Cavershara  in  Ox- 
fordshire, was  called  out  of  bed  one  cold  winter's 
morning  by  his  clerk,  to  marry  a  couple  then 
waiting  for  him  in  the  church.  The  doctor,  in  a 
pettish  humour,  hurried  on  his  clothes  and  went 
to  the  church,  where  seeing  nobody  but  an  old 
man  of  seventy,  a  woman  about  the  same  age, 
and  his  clerk,  he  asked  where  the  bridegroom  and 
bride  were,  and  what  business  that  old  man  and 
woman  had  there  at  that  time  in  the  morning. 
The  old  man  answered,  they  came  there  to  be 
married.  The  doctor  looking  sternly  at  tliem, 
exclaimed,  "  Married!" — "  Yes,  your  reverence, 
married,"  said  the  old  man  hastily,  "  better 
marry  than  do  worse." — "  Go,  get  you  gone  you 
silly  old  fools,"  said  the  doctor,  "  go  home  and 
do  your  worst;"  and  accordingly  he  hobbled  out 
of  the  church  in  a  great  passion,  raving  at  liis 
clerk  for  calling  him  out  of  bed  upon  so  frivolous 
jlii  errand. 

-  The  parish  officers  of  J^aland,  in  Yorkshire, 
liowever,  were  loss  particular  than  the  doctor  in 
this  respect,  as  appears  from  the  London  Chro- 
nicle, December  1,  ]7()2,  in  an  article  dated 
Leeds,  November  30,  as  follows  : 

"  On  Thursiay.  the  J8(li  instant,  were  mar- 
ried at  Ealand,  John  ■Mason,  widower,  aged  75, 
to  Elizabeth  Armitage,  widow,  aged  79,  of  Ea- 
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land  workhouse,  where  they  had  contracted  a 
very  intimate  acquaintance.  They  were  brought 
from  the  workhouse  to  church  in  a  post-chaise, 
with  suitable  attendance  ;  froni  whence  they  ad- 
journed to  the  parish  clerk's,  where  they  dined 
with  the  town  officers,  and  other  principal  inha- 
bitants. After  dinner  the  bride  walked  a  minuet 
with  one  of  the  company,  as  did  also  the  bride- 
groom with  a  young  woman  af  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  to  shew  his  extraordinary  agility,  he 
would  afterwards  divert  the  company  by  dancing 
a  hornpipe.  They  were  both  very  thankful  to 
the  overseer  for  permitting  them  to  be  married, 
for,  as  the  bride  expressed  it,  they  had  better  be 
married  than  do  worse. 

A  still  more  extraordinary  wedding  took  place 
at  Gonasse,  in  the  Isle  of  France,  in  May  the 
following  year.  A  woman  of  property  of  that 
place,  aged  one  hilndred  and  four,  married  a 
man  of  fifty.  She  applied  to  the  archbishop  of 
Paris  for  a  licence  to  marry  in  Lent,  at  which 
season  marriage  is  forbidden  by  the  canons.  His 
grace  told  her,  that,  as  he  did  not  suppose  she 
had  any  pressing  motives  for  being  in  such  a 
hurry,  she  might  wait  till  after  Easter.  She  set- 
tled her  whole  fortune  upon  her  husband,  of 
which  her  relations  complained  to  the  parlia- 
ment. 

o3 
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In  Cumberland,  and  some  oUier  parls  of  the 
north  of  Enghind,  tliey  have  a  custom,  called  a 
bridewain,  or  the  public  celebration  of  a  wed- 
ding'. A  short  time  after  a  match  is  entered  into, 
the  parties  give  no!  ice  of  it;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  whole  neighbourhood  for  several  miles 
round,  assemble  at  the  bridegroom's  house,  and 
join  in  all  the  various  pastimes  of  the  country. 
This  meeting  resembles  the  wakes  or  revels  cele- 
brated in  other  places ;  and  a  plate  or  bowl  is 
fixed  in  a  convenient  place,  where  each  of  the 
company  contributes  in  proportion  to  his  incli- 
nation and  ability,  and  according  to  the  degree 
of  respect  the  parties  are  held  in  ;  by  which  laud- 
able custom  a  worthy  couple  have  frequently 
been  benefited  with  a  supply  of  money,  from  fifty 
to  a  humlred  pounds.  The  following  advertise- 
ments for  such  meetings  have  been  copied  from 
the  Cumberland  Packet. 

"  INVITATION, 

"  Suspend  for  one  day  your  cares  and  your  labours, 
"  And  come  to  this  wedding,  kind  friends  and  good  neigh- 
bours. 

"  Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  marriage  of 
Isaac  Pearson  with  Frances  Atkinson,  will  be  so- 
lemnized in  due  form  in  tlie  parish-church  of 
Lamplugh,  in  Cumberland,  on  Tuesday  next,  the 
30th  of  May  inst.  (1780) ;  immediately  after  whiclt 
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the  bride  and  bridegroom,  with  their  attendants, 
will  proceed  to  Lonefoot,  in  the  said  parish,  where 
the  nuptials  will  be  celebrated  by  a  variety  of  rural 
entertainments. 

"  Then  come  one  and  all 

"  At  Hymen'i  soft  call, 
"  From  Whitehaven,  Workington,  Harington,  Dean, 
''  Hail,  Ponsonby,  Blaing,  and  all  places  between  ; 
"  From  Egremont,  Cockermouth,  Barton,  St.  Bee's, 
"  Cint,  Kinnyside,  Calder,  and  parts  such  as  these ; 
"  And  the  country  at  large  may  flock  in,  if  they  please. 
"  Such  sports  there  will  be  as  have  seldom  been  sean, 
"  Such  wrestling  and  fencing,  and  dancing  between, 
"  And  races  for  prizes,  for  frolic,  and  fun, 
"  By  horses,  and  asses,  and  dogs  will  be  run, 
"  That  you'll  all  go  home  happjr — as  sure  as  a  gun. 
"  In  a  word,  such  a  wedding  can  ne'er  fail  to  please ; 
*'  For  the  sports  of  Olympus  were  trifles  to  these. 

*'  Nota  Bene — You'll  please  to  observe,  that  the  day 

"  Of  this  grand  bridal  pomp,  is  the  thirtieth  of  May, 

"  When  'tis  hop'd  that  the  sun,  to  enliven  the  sight, 

"  Like  the  flambeau  of  Hymen,  will  deign  to  burn  bright." 

BRIDEWAIN. 

"  There  let  Hymen  oft  appear, 
"  In  saffron  robe  and  taper  clear, 
"  And  pomp  and  feast,  and  revelry, 
"  With  mask  and  antic  pageantry  ; 
"  Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream 
"  On  summer  eves  by  haunted  stream." 

"  George Hayto,  who  married  Anne,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  and  Dinah  Colin,  of  Crosby-mill, 
o  4 
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);iurposes  having  a  bridewain  at  his  bouse  at 
Crosby,  near  Maryport,  on  Thursday  the  7th  day 
of  May  next  (17!:^),  where  he  will  be  happy  to 
see  his  friends  and  well-wishers,  for  whose  amuse- 
ment there  will  be  a  variety  of  races,  wrestling- 
matches,  &c.  &c.  The  prizes  will  be^ — a  saddle, 
two  bridles,  a  pair  of  gands  d^ amour  gloves, 
which,  whoever  wins,  is  sure  to  be  married  within 
the  twelve  months  ;  a  girdle  (ceincture  de  Venus) 
possessing  qualities  not  to  be  described  ;  and 
many  other  articles,  sports,  and  pastimeg,  too 
numerous  to  mention,  but  which  can  never  prove 
tedious  in  the  exhibition. 

"  From  fashion's  laws  and  customs  free, 

"  We  follow  iweet  variety  : 

"  By  turns  we  laugh,  and  dance,  and  sing  : 

"  Time's  for  ever  on  the  wing; 

"  And  nymphs  and  swains  on  Cumbria's  plain, 

"  Present  the  golden  age  again." 

A  similar  custom  is  said  to  prevail  in  some 
parts  of  Wales. 
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The  famous  bishop  Jewell  had,  by  applica- 
tion and  industry,  so  improved  his  retentive  pow- 
ers, that  he  could  readily  repeat  any  thing  that 
he  had  written,  after  once  reading  it  over ;  and 
therefore  usually  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  he 
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began  to  commit  his  sermon  to  heart,  and  kept 
what  he  learnt  so  firmly,  that  he  used  to  say,  if 
he  were  to  make  a  speech  premeditateiUy  before  a 
thousand  auditors,  who  were  shouting  or  fight' 
ing  all  the  while,  he  could  repeat  the  whole  of 
what  he  had  designed  to  deliver.  Many  barba* 
rous  and  hard  narjies  out  of  a  calendar,  and  forty 
strange  words,  Welsh,  Irish,  &e  after  once  read- 
ing, or  twice  at  the  most,  with  a  short  meditation, 
he  could  repeat,  both  forwards  and  backwards, 
without  any  hesitation.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  read- 
ing to  him  only  the  last  clauses  of  ten  lines  in 
Erasmus's  paraphrase,  in  a  confused  and  dis- 
merabered  manner,  he,  after  a  small  pause,  re- 
Jiearsed  in  the  right  way,  and  on  the  contrary, 
without  a  single  mistake. 

sMuretus  has  a  relation  equally  surprising. 

"  In  Padua,  near  unto  me,"  says  that  learned 
writer,  '•  there  lived  a  young  man  of  Corsica,  of 
good  birlh,  and  sent  thither  to  study  the  civil  law, 
in  wliicli  he  had  spent  some  years  with  great  dili- 
gence. He  came  almost  every  day  to  my  house ; 
and  there  went  a  report  that  he  had  attained  an 
art  of  memory,  by  the  help  of  which  he  was  able 
to  perform  that  which  another  could  not  believe 
unless  he  beheld  it.  When  I  heard  this,  I  had  a 
desire  to  witness  these  wonderful  things,  as  one 
not  very  credulous  of  such  reports.     I  therefore 
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desired  him  to  give  me  such  a  specimen  of  his  art 
as  he  thought  proper.    He  told  ine  that  he  would 
do  so  whenever  I    j)leased.     Immediately  then, 
said  I  ;  and  in  the  presence  of  several  others,  / 
dictated  Latin,  Greek,  and  barbarous  names,  some 
significant,  others  not;  so  many,  and  so  different, 
having   not   the  least  dependence  one  upon  the 
other,  tljat  I  was  weary  with  dictating,   and  the 
boy  with  writing  what  I  dictated,  and  all  the  rest 
with  hearing  and  expecting  the  issue.     AVhilewe 
were  thus  all  tired,  he  alone  called    for   more. 
But  I  said  it  was  fit  to  observe  some  measure ; 
and  that  I  should  be  abundantly  satisfied  if  he 
could  only  recite  half  of  what  I  had  caused  to  be 
written.     He  then  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ground, 
and  after  a  short  pause,  began  to  speak,  to  our 
amazement,  all  the  words  that  were  written,  in  the 
very  same  order   they  were  set  down,  without 
scarcely  a  stop  or  hesitation  ;  and  then  beginning 
at  the  last,  he  recited  them  all  backwards  to  the 
first;  then  he  would  name  the  words   by  various 
transpositions,  in  what  order  we  pleased,  without 
the  least  error.     Afterwards,  when  I  was  more  fa- 
miliar with  him,  he  told  me  once,  and  certainly 
he  was  no  boaster,  that  he  could  repeat  in  that 
manner  thirty-six   thousand   names  ;    and    what 
was   stranger  still,  things  remained   so   firmly  in 
his  recollection,  that  with   little  trouble  he  could 
repeat  any  thing  he  had  entrusted  to  it  within  a 
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year  after.  He  taught  Francisnis  Molitius,  a 
young  nobl<'man  of  Venice,  and  wijo  hud  but 
a  weak  memory,  in  the  compass  of  but  seven 
days,  with  so  much  success,  that  he  could  repeat 
five  hundred  names  uilh  ease,  and  in  wiiat  order 
he  cliose. 

In  the  life  of  the  pious  Mr.  John  Bruen,  of 
Stapleford,  in  Cheshire,  the  autlior  informs  us, 
that  Mr.  Bruen  had  a  servant  named  Robert  Pas- 
field,  who  was  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  though 
he  could  neither  write  nor  read.  For  the  help  of 
his  memory,  he  invented  and  framed  a  girdle  of 
leather,  long  and  large,  which  went  twice  about 
liim.  This  he  divided  into  several  parts,  allot- 
ting every  book  in  the  bible  in  their  order,  to 
some  of  these  divisions ;  then  for  the  chapters, 
he  aflixed  points  or  thongs  of  leather,  to  the  se- 
veral divisions,  and  made  knots  by  fives  or  tens 
thereupon,  to  distinguish  the  chapters  of  that 
book ;  and  by  other  points  he  divided  chapters 
into  their  particular  contents  or  verses,  as  occa- 
sion required.  This  he  used  instead  of  pen  and 
ink,  in  hearing  sermons,  and  made  so  good  use 
of  it,  that  coming  home,  he  was  able  by  it  to  re- 
peat the  sermon,  quote  the  texts  of  scripture, 
&c.  to  his  own  great  comfort,  and  to  the  benefit 
of  others  ;  which  girdle  master  Bruen  kept  after 
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his  death,  hung  it  up  in  his  study,  and  would 
merrily  call  it  "  the  girdle  of  verity." 

Dr.  Fuller,  the  author  of  the  Worthies  of  Eng- 
land, and  other  works,  had  a  prodigious  me- 
mory, insomuch  that  he  could  name  in  order  the 
signs  on  both  sides  the  way  from  the  beginning  of 
Paternostor-row  at  Ave- Maria-lane  to  the  bot- 
tom of  Cheapside,  where  the  Mansion-house  now 
stands.  This,  considering  that  in  his  time  every 
shop  had  a  particular  sign,  was  very  surprising. 
He  could  also  dictate  to  five  several  amanuenses 
at  the  same  timej  and  each  on  a  different  subject. 
The  doctor  making  a  visit  to  the  committee  of 
sequestrators  sitting  at  Waltham,  in  Essex,  they 
soon  fell  into  a  discourse  and  commendation  of 
his  great  memory;  to  which  he  replied:  "  'Tis 
true,  gentlemen,  that  fame  has  given  me  the  re- 
port of  a  memorist,  and,  if  you  please,  1  will  give 
you  an  experiment  of  it."  They  all  accepted 
the  motion,  and  told  him  they  should  look  upon 
it  as  an  obligation,  praying  him  to  begin.  Gen- 
tlemen," says  he,  "  1  will  give  you  an  instance 
of  my  memory  in  the  particular  business  in  which 
you  are  employed.  Your  worships  have  thought 
fit  to  sequester  an  honest  but  poor  cavalier  parson, 
my  neighbour,  from  his  living,  and  committed 
him  to  prison :  he  has  a  large  family  of  children, 
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and  his  circumstances  are  but  indifferent :  if  you 
will  please  to  release  bira  out  of  prison,  and  re- 
store him  to  his  living,  I  will  never  forget  the 
kindness  while  I  live."  This  good-natured  jest 
wrought  so  effectually  upon  the  committre,  that 
though  they  were  not  over-gifted  with  wit  or  hu- 
manity, they  immediately  released  and  restored 
the  poor  clergyman. 

M.  La  Motte,  a  celebrated  French  poet,  was 
remarkable  for  a  most  retentive  memory,  of  which 
this  story  is  a  striking  instance. 

A  young  author  read  a  tragedy  to  him,  which 
he  heard  quite  through,  and  with  expressions  of 
great  satisfaction.  He  assured  the  writer,  that 
the  piece  was  excellent,  and  must  be  success- 
ful; "but,"  added  he,  "you  have  been  guilty 
of  a  little  plagiarism,  and  to  prove  it,  I  will  re- 
peat to  you  the  second  scene  of  the  fourth  act  of 
your  play."  The  young  poet  assured  him  that 
he  was  mistaken,  for  he  had  not  borrowed  a  line 
from  any  person.  La  Motte  said,  that  he  assert- 
ed nothing  which  he  could  not  prove;  and  im- 
mediately repeated  the  whole  scene,  with  as  much 
animation  as  if  he  had  been  the  author  of  it. 
Tlie  company  present  were  astonished,  and 
the  author  himself  was  quite  disconcerted.  La 
Motte  enjoyed  their  embarrassment  for  sometime, 
and  then  said  :  "  Gentlemen,  recover  yourselves 
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from  this  surprise."  Then  addressing  himself  ia 
the  author,  he  said  :  ''  The  scene,  sir,  is  cer- 
taiidy  jour  own,  as  well  as  Ihe  rest  of  the  play  ; 
but  this  part  appeared  to  me  so  beautiful  and  af- 
fecting, that  I  could  not  help  getting  it  by  heart 
■while  you  was  reading  it  to  me." 

When  Voltaire  resided  at  the  court  of  Frede- 
ric the  Great,  an  English  gentleman  arrived  at 
Berlin,  who  had  so  extraordinary  a  memory,  that 
he  could  repeat  a  long  composition,  if  once  re- 
cited to  him,  without  missing  a  word.  The 
king  had  the  curiosity  to  try  him  ;  and  the  gen- 
tleman exceeded  all  that  fame  had  said  of  his 
powers.  At  this  time  Voltaire  informed  his  ma- 
jesty, that  he  had  just  finished  a  poem,  which,  with 
his  permission,  he  would  read  to  him.  The  king 
gave  his  consent,  and  immediately  formed  the  reso- 
lution of  diverting  himself  at  the  expence  of  the 
poet.  He  therefore  caused  the  Englishman  to  be 
placed  behind  a  screen,  and  ordered  him  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  what  Voltaire  should  read. 
The  author  came,  and  read  his  poem  with  great 
emphasis,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  king's  warm 
approbation.  But,  to  his  great  astonishment, 
the  king  seemed  perfectly  indifferent  all  the  time 
he  was  reading.  When  the  poem  was  finished, 
Voltaire  asked  his  majesty's  opinion  of  it,  and  re- 
reived  for  answer,  "  that  of  late  the  king  observed 
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M.  Voltaire  fathered  the  works  of  others,  and 
gave  them  out  as  his  own.  That  this  was  the 
case  in  the  present  instance,  and  therefore  the 
king  could  not  but  feel  greatly  displeased  at  the 
deception  put  upon  him."  The  Frenchman  was 
astonished  ;  cotnplaint'd  how  grievously  he  was 
abused,  and  that  he  was  incapable  of  such  base- 
ness. "  Well  then,"  said  the  king,  "  we  will 
put  the  matter  to  the  proof."  On  this  he 
called  (he  gentleman  forward,  and  desired  him  to 
repeat  the  Terses*of  which  M.Voltaire  pretended 
to  be  the  author.  The  Englishman,  after  a  little 
pause,  with  great  composure  went  through  the 
whole  poem,  without  missing  a  single  word. 
Now,"  said  the  king,  "  are  you  not  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  my  accusation  is  true  ?"  "  Heavens  !'*  * 
cried  the  poet — "  what  have  1  done  to  deserve  this 
wrong  ?  Here  must  be  sorcery  employed,  to  rob 
me  of  my  reputation,  and  to  drive  me  todespair." 
The  king  laughed  heartily  on  seeing  the  poet  in 
such  a  rage;  and  having  sported  sufficiently 
Avith  his  passion,  he  told  Voltaire  of  the  art 
which  had  been  employed  :  and  then  liberally  re- 
wardetl  the  Englishman  for  the  amusement  he 
bad  given. 

But  the  most  surprising  instance  of  the  power 
of  memory  upon  record,  is  the  relation  we  have 
of  Jedediah  Buxton,  a  poor  peasant  of  Derby- 
shire, who  could  neither  write  nor  read. 
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So  great,  however,  were  his  natural  talents  for 
calculation,  that  he  was  remarkable  for  !)is  know- 
ledge of  the  relative  proportions  of  numbers,  their 
powers  and  progressive  denominations.  To  these 
objects  he  applied  all  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and 
his  attention  was  so  constantly  rivetted  upon  them, 
that  he  was  often  totally  abstracted  from  external 
objects,  and  when  he  did  take  notice  of  them,  it  was 
only  with  respect  to  their  numbers.  If  any  space  of 
time  was  mentioned,  he  would  presently  inform 
the  company  that  it  contained  so  many  minutes  ; 
and  if  any  distance,  he  would  assign  the  number  of 
hair-breadths  in  it,  even  though  no  question  was 
asked  him. 

Being  required  to  multiply  456  by  378,  he 
gave  the  product  by  mental  arithmetic,  as  soon 
as  a  person  in  company  had  completed  it  in  the 
common  way.  Being  requested  to  work  it  audi- 
bly, that  his  method  might  be  known,  he  first 
multiplied  456  by  5,  which  produced  2280;  tliis 
he  again  multiplied  by  20,  and  found  the  pro- 
duct 45,600,  whicii  was  the  multiplicand  multi- 
plied by  100.  This  product  he  again  multiplied 
by  3,  which  gave  136,800,  the  product  of  the 
multiplicand  by  300.  It  remained  therefore  to 
multiply  this  by  78,  which  he  effected  by  multi- 
plying 2280,  or  the  product  of  the  multiplicand 
multiplied  by  5  by  15,  as  5  times  15  is  75.  Thi» 
product  being  34,200,  he  added  to  136,800, 
which  gav«   171.000,  being  the  amount  of  375 
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times  456.  To  complete  his  operation,  therefore, 
he  multiplied  456  by  3,  whicli  produced  1368, 
and  this  being  added  to  171,000,  yielded  172,368, 
as  the  product  of  456  multiplied  by  378. 

From  these  particulars  it  appears  that  Jede- 
diah's  method  of  calculation  was  entirely  his  own, 
and  that  he  was  so  little  acquainted  with  the  com- 
mon rules  of  arithmetic,  as  to  multiply  first  by  5, 
and  the  product  by  20,  to  find  tlie  amount  when 
multiplied  by  100,  M'hich  the  addition  of  two 
cyphers  to  the  multiplicand  would  have  given  at 
once. 

A  person  who  had  heard  of  these  astonishing 
efforts  of  memory,  once  proposed  to  him  the  fol- 
lowing question  :  If  a  field  be  423  yards  long  and 
383  broad,  what  is  the  area  ?  After  the  figures 
were  read  to  him  distinctly,  he  gave  the  true  pro- 
duct, 162,009  yards,  in  the  space  of  two  mi- 
nutes ;  for  the  proposer  observed  by  his  watch 
how  long  each  operation  took  him.  The  same 
person  asked,  how  many  acres  tlie  said  field  mea- 
sured, and  in  eleven  minutes  he  replied,  33  acres, 
1  rood,  35  perches,  20  yards  and  a  quarter.  He 
was  then  asked,  how  many  barley-corns  would 
reach  eight  miles  ?  In  a  minute  and  a  half  he  an- 
swered, 1,520,640.  The  next  question  was  :  Sup- 
posing the  distance  between  London  and  York  to 
be  204  miles,  how  many  times  will  a  coach-wheel 
turn  round  in  that  space,  allowing  the  circurafe- 
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Tenc6  of  that  wheel  to  be  six  yards  ?     In  thirteen 
ininutes  he  answertnl,  59,840  times. 

On  another  occasion  a  person  proposed  to  him 
this  qu<'stion  :  In  a  body,  the  three  sides  of  which 
are  23, 145,789  yards,  5,64^32 yards,  and  54,965 
yanls,  ho»v  many  cubic  eighths  of  an  inch  3  In 
about  five  hours  Jedediah  accurately  solved  this 
intricate  problem,  though  in  the  midst  of  busi- 
ness and  surrounded  by  more  than  a  hundred 
labourers. 

Being  asked  how  long,  after  the  firing  of  one 
of  the  cannons  at  Retford,  the  report  might  be 
heard  at  lloughton-pavk,  which  is  at  the  distance 
of  five  miles,  and  supposing  the  sound  io  move 
at  the  rate  of  1142  feet  in  one  second  ?  In  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  he  replied — in  23  seconds,  7  thirds, 
and  that  46  remained.  He  was  then  asked  :  Ad* 
mit  tliat  3584  brocoli  plants  are  set  in  rows  four 
feet  asunder,  and  tlie  plants  7  feet  apart  in  a  rec- 
tangular plot  of  ground,  how  much  land  will 
these  plants  occupy  ?  In  nearly  half  an  hour  ha 
said,  2  acres,  1  rood,  8  perches  and  a  half. 

Tliis  extraordinary  man  would  stride  over  a 
piece  of  land,  or  a  field,  and  tell  the  contents  of 
it  as  accurately  as  if  he  had  measured  it  by  the 
chain.  In  this  manner  he  measured  the  whole 
lordship  of  Elmeton,  consisting  of  some  thousands 
of  acres,  belonging  to  Sir  John  Rhodes,  and 
brought  him  the  contents  not  only  in  acres,  roods, 


ahcl  perches,  but  even  in  square  inches.  Aft^r 
this  he  reduced  them,  for  his  own  amusement,  into 
jsquare  hair-breadths,  computing  about  48  to  each 
side  of  an  inch,  which  produced  such  an  asto- 
hishing  number  as  appeared  almost  inciamprehen- 
sible. 

Next  to  figures,  the  only  objects  of  Jededlah's 
curiosity  were  the  king  and  royal  family.  So 
Strong  was  his  desire  to  see  them,  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  spring  of  1754,  he  walked  up  tb 
London  for  that  purpose,  but  returned  disap- 
pointed, as  his  majesty  had  removed  to  Kensing- 
ton jnst  as  he  arrived  in  town.  He  was,  however, 
introduced  to  the  Royal  Society,  whom  he  called 
the  volk  of  the  Sietj/  court.  The  gentlemen  pre- 
sent asked  him  several  questions  in  arithmetic,  to 
try  his  abilities,  and  dismissed  him  with  a  hand- 
Some  present. 

During  his  residence  in  the  metropolis  he  wzkS 
taken  to  see  the  tragedy  of  king  Richard  thfe 
Third,  performed  at  Drury-lane.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  novelty  of  every  thing  in  that 
place,  together  with  the  splendour  of  the  sur- 
rounding objects,  would  have  filled  him  with  astoi 
nishment,  or  that  his  passions  would  have  been 
roused  in  some  degree  by  the  action  of  the  per- 
formers, even  though  he  might  not  fully  com- 
prehend the  dialogue.  This  however  was  not  the 
«a«e,  for  his  thoughts  were  otherwise  employed. 
p2 
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During  the  dances,  bis  attention  was  engaged  in 
reckoning  (lie  number  of  steps.  After  a  fine  piece 
of  music,  he  declared  that  the  innumerable  sounds 
produced  by  the  instruments,  perplexed  him  be- 
yond measure ;  but  he  counted  the  words  uttered 
by  Mr.  Garrick  in  the  course  of  the  entertain- 
ment, and  declared  that,  in  this  part  of  the  bu&i* 
ness,  he  had  perfectly  succeeded. 

Heir  to  no  fortune,  and  educated  to  no  particu- 
lar profession,  Jedediah  Buxton  supported  him- 
self by  the  labour  of  his  hands.  His  talents,  had 
they  been  properly  cultivated,  might  have  quali- 
fied him  for  acting  a  distinguished  part  on  the 
theatre  of  life:  he  nevertheless  pursued  the  "  noise- 
less tenor  of  his  way,"  content  if  he  could  satisfy 
the  wants  of  nature,  and  procure  a  daily  suste- 
nance for  himself  and  family. 

When  he  was  asked  to  calculate  a  question,  he 
would  sit  down,  take  off  his  old  brown  hat,  and 
resting  upon  his  stick,  which  was  generally  a 
very  crooked  one,  in  that  attitude  he  would  fall 
to  work.  He  commonly  wore  on  his  head  a 
linen  or  woollen  cap,  and  had  a  handkerchief 
carelessly  thrown  round  his  neck. 

Buxton  was  married,  and  had  several  children. 
He  died  in  1775,  aged  seventy  jears. 
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Sir  James  Ware,  in  his  History  of  Ireland, 
has  a  very  curious  relation  of  the  saving  of  the  pro- 
testants  therefrom  a  dreadful  persecution,  by  the 
admirable  quickness  and  fortitude  of  a  woman. 

At  the  latter  end  of  queen  Mary's  reign,  a  com- 
mission was  signed  for  the  purpose  of  punishing 
the  heretics  in  that  kingdom,  and  Dr.  Cole,  dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  was  honoured  with  this  humane 
appointment,  to  execute  which  he  set  off  with 
great  alacrity.  On  his  arrival  at  Chester,  he 
sent  for  the  mayor  to  sup  with  him,  and  in  the 
course  of  conversation  related  his  business;  then 
going  to  his  cloak-bag  he  took  out  the  box  con- 
taining the  commission,  and  having  shewn  it,  with 
great  joy  exclaimed,  "  This  will  lash  the  heretics 
of  Ireland."  Mrs.  Edmonds,  the  landlady,  over- 
heard this  discourse,  and  having  several  relations 
in  Ireland,  who  were  protestants  as  well  as  her- 
self, she  resolved  to  put  a  trick  upon  the  doctor ; 
and  while  he  went  to  attend  the  magistrate  to  the 
door,  she  takes  out  the  commission,  and  in  its 
room  places  a  pack  of  cards,  with  the  knave  of 
clubs  uppermost.  The  zealous  doctor,  suspect- 
ing nothing  of  the  matter,  put  up  his  box,  took 
shipping,  and  arriving  safe  in  Dublin  went  im- 
m<;diatcly  to  the  viceroy.  A  council  was  called, 
p3 
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and,  after  a  speech,  the  doctor  delivered  his  box, 
which  being  opened  by  the  secretary,  tlie  first 
thing  that  presented  itself  was  the  knave  of  clubs. 
This  sight  surprised  the  viceroy  and  the  council, 
but  much  more  the  doctor,  who  assured  then^ 
that  he  had  received  a  commission  from  the  queen, 
but  what  was  become  of  it  he  could  not  tell. 
*'  Well,  well,"  replied  the  viceroy,  "  you  must 
go  back  for  another,  and  we  will  shuffle  the  cards 
in  the  mean  time."  The  doctor  accordingly  has^ 
tened  across  the  channel,  but  ^t  Holyhead  he  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  of  the  queen's  death  and 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  who  settled  on  Mrs. 
Edmonds  a  pension  of  forty  pounds  a  year  for 
saving  her  protes^ant  subjects  in  Ireland. 

A  quick  presence  of  mind  often  rescues  a  man 
from  any  gross  mistake  into  which  he  may  have 
unavoidably  fallen.  This  was  remarkably  evinced 
in  the  case  of  a  cilebrated  preacher  at  Paris,  who 
\Yas  kaov  n  by  the  name  of  Le  Petit  Pcre  Andre, 
the  "  lit<Ie  father  Andrew,"  on  account  of  his 
diminutive  size. 

The  little  doctor  being  to  preach  one  day  in 
the  church  of  his  convent,  in  order  that  no  part 
of  his  time  should  pass  u'loccupi^nl,  during  the 
service  before  sermon,  he  played  a  game  at 
cards  with  au  intimate  companion  •,  but  the  bell 
ringing;  for  him  to  mount  the  pulpit  just  as  they 


were  in  a  warm  debate  about  the  hands  they  held, 
he  said  he  could  not  stay  then  to  decide  the  mat- 
ter, therefore  tucked  both  up  iu  the  sleeve  of  his 
gown,  for  a  fair  discussion  of  the  matter  after 
sermon. 

The  subject  of  his  discourse  was  the  general 
immorality  of  the  age,  the  too  great  indulgence 
of  dangerous  passions,  and  particularly  of  gaming, 
against  which  he  inveighed  with  all  the  warmth 
of  a  zealot,  and  which  he  could  affect  to  an  amaz- 
ing degree.  But  while  he  was  carried  away  by 
the  torrent  of  his  declamation,  and  found  the 
people  very  attentive  tp  him,  he  raised  his  hands 
to  heaven,  when  lo!  down  from  his  sleeve,  that 
was  somehow  loosened  by  the  vehemence  of  hi? 
gesticulation,  fell  the  two  hands  of  cards  ;  which 
incident  was  beheld  by  the  serious  part  of  the 
congregation  with  a  pious  concern,  while  others 
began  to  titter,  and  some  burst  out  into  immode- 
rate laughter.  The  little  preacher  was  stunned 
for  a  moment  at  the  unexpected  disaster ;  but 
soon  recovering  his  thoughts,  he  formed  a  strata- 
gem to  extricate  himself  from  the  difficulty.  Spy- 
ing a  young  child  not  far  from  the  pulpit,  he 
beckoned  to  it,  saying,  "  Come  hither,  my  dear, 
gather  up  those  cards,  and  bring  them  to  me  ;" 
which  the  child  did.  He  then  asked  the  name  of 
each  card,  which  the  young  one  accurately  told; 
he  next  questioned  it  in  the  catechism,  of  which 
p  4 
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it  was  entirely  ignorant.   Little  Andrew  dismissed 
the  child,  nnd  looking  round  the  audience  with 
an  air  of  indignation,  but  secretly  triumphing  in 
his  heart  at   tlie    same    time,    he  cried   aloud, 
*'  Wicked  fathers  and  mothers,  is  not  this  a  scan- 
dalous and  a  most  flagrant  proof  of  what  1  have 
advanced,  that  in  this  abandoned  and  impious 
age  nothing  is  thought  of  but  vice?     Here  is 
almost  an  infant  that   completely  knows  every 
card  in  the  pack,  is  thoroughly  learned  in  the 
devil's  book,  and  yet  is  absolutely   ignorant  of 
tlie  book  of  salvation !    What  early  sacrifices  do 
ye  make  of  the  young  hearts  of  your  children  to 
tiie  prince  of  darkness ;  ye  worse  than  parricide 
parents  ;  ye  betrayers  of  their  precious  souls  to  a 
miserable  eternity!"     He   kindled  so  fast,   and 
fired  upon  the  people  so  vehemently,  as  to  alarm 
tlie  whole  congregation  ;  and  made  them  depart 
fully  convinced,  that  what  was  in  itself  an  un- 
lucky  accident,    was  a  powerful   premeditated 
scheme  of  the  preacher  to  rebuke  their  dissolute- 
ness and  bring  them  to  repentance.     Some  years 
after,  he  divulged  how  the  fiict  really  happened. 

Haroun  Alraschid  being  hunting  one  day  with 
the  vizier  (iiafar  iji  tiie  forest  of  Bagdad,  as  tliey 
were  wandering  about,  perceived  an  Arab,  who 
beenicd  to  labour  under  some  severe  calamity, 
*'  That  persoHj"  said  Haroun,  <'  might  probably 
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be  freed  from  the  anxiety  wliich  so  dejects  liim: 
I  will  enquire  if  it  be  in  my  power  to  relieve 
him;"  so  saying,  he  rode  up  to  him,  and  asked 
"with  fi^reat  affection  and  tenderness  the  cause  of 
his  affliction.     To  which  the  Arab  replied  with 
some  warmth,    '•  How  can  you  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion? Who  can  dispassionately  behold  the  t'lirone 
of  Ali  in  the  possession  of  those  base  usurpers  the 
Abassides  ?     And  who  can  suppress  his  indigna- 
tion when  he  sees  our  shame  and  despair  perpe- 
tuated by. the  frnitfulntss  of  that  upstart  family  ?" 
Haroun,  without  being  the  least  aflected  by  such 
false  and  injurious  aspersions,  asked  him  if  he  knew 
who  he  was  ?  And  when  the  other  replied  in  the  ne- 
gative, he  told  him  that  he  was  Haroun,  the  son  of 
the  caliph  Mahadi.     The  Arab,  endeavouring  to 
conceal  tlie  uneasiness  tiiis  information  gave  him, 
asked  in  return  if  he  knew  him  ?     "  I  am,"  said 
lie,  "  of  the  family  of  Allah,  all  whose  descend- 
ants are  tools  one  day  in  seven,  and  this  happens 
to  be  the  day  that  I  labour  under  that  unh;>ppy 
infirmity."  Haroun  smiled  at  the  Arab's  answer; 
and    making   him   a   handsome    present,    said  : 
'•  Friend,  1  hope  this  tr-ifle  will  cure  your  lolly: 
if  it  has  any  effect,  come  without  any  tear  or  ap- 
prehension to  court,  and  1  will  tndeavour  by  fu- 
ture favours  to  complete  your  recovery." 

The  carl  of  Crawford  exliibited  great  presence 
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of  mind  on  the  morniii£r  that  preceded  the  battle 
qf  Rocroiix.  lie  and  some  volnnteers,  accom- 
panied by  his  aid-dii-camp,  and  attended  by  twu 
orderly  dragoons,  rode  ont  before  day  to  recon- 
noitre I  he  sitnation  of  the  enemy,  and  fell  in  witli 
one  of  their  advanced  guards.  The  serjeant  Mho 
commanded  it,  iinuicdiatrly  turned  out  his  men, 
and  their  pieces  were  presented  when  the  carl  tirst 
perceived  them.  Without  betraying  the  least 
mark  of  disorder,  lie  rode  up  to  tlie  serjeant, 
and  assuming  the  character  of  a  French  general, 
told  him  in  that  language  that  there  was  no  oc- 
casion for  such  ceremony.  Then  he  asked  if  they 
had  perceived  any  of  the  enemy's  parties?  and 
being  answered  in  the  negative,  "  very  well," 
said  he,  "be  upon  your  guard;  and  if  you 
should  be  attacked,  I  will  take  care  that  you 
shall  be  supported."  So  saying,  he  and  his 
company  retired  before  the  serjeant  could  recol- 
lect himself  from  the  surprise  occasioned  by  this 
uncxpecled  address.  In  all  probability  he  was 
soon  sensible  of  his  mistake  :  for  the  incident  was 
the  same  d:iy  publicly  mentioned  in  the  French 
army.  The  prince  of  Tingray,  an  officer  in  the 
Aiistrian  service,  having  been  taken  prisoner  in 
the  battle  that  en?ued,  dined  with  marshal  Saxe, 
who  dismissed  hiiu  on  his  parole,  and  desired  he 
would  charge  hitr.self  willi  a  facetious  compli- 
ment to  his   old   frieud   the  carl  of  Crawford: 


^'  Wishing  his  lordship  joy  of  being  a  French  ge* 
neral,  and  saying  he  could  not  help  being  dis- 
pleased with  the  Serjeant  for  not  procuring  him 
the  honour  of  his  lordship's  company  at  dinner." 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Walthamstow  stage  com- 
ing to  town  late  in  the  evening,  the  discourse 
happening  to  turn  on  robljers,  one  gentleman 
expressed  his  fears  that  he  should  lose  ten  gui-, 
neas:  an  elderly  lady  who  sat  next  him,  begged. 
him  to  take  his  money  from  his  pocket,  and  slip 
it  into  his  boot,  which  he  did.  Not  long  after  a 
highwayman  rode  up  to  the  window,  on  the  lady's 
side,  and  demanded  her  money ;  she  declared 
that  she  had  none,  but  if  he  would  examine  that 
gentleman's  boot,  he  would  find  therein  ten  gui« 
neas :  the  gentleman  was  obliged  to  submit  pa- 
tiently ;  but  when  the  robber  departed,  he  loaded 
his  fellow-traveller  with  abuse,  declaring  her  to 
be  in  confederacy  with  the  highwayman  :  she 
said,  certainly  appearances  were  much  against 
her  ;  but  if  the  company  in  the  stage  would  sup 
at  her  house  the  following  evening,  she  would 
explain  a  conduct  which  appeared  so  mysteri- 
ous. After  much  debate  between  themselves,  they 
consented  to  go  the  next  evening  according  to 
her  address.  They  were  ushered  into  a  magni- 
ficent room,  a  very  ele?:;ant  supper  was  prepared, 
after  which,  the  lady  taking  a  pocket-book  from 
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her  pocket,  shewed  that  it  contained  varions 
rotes  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  pounds, 
and  addressing  herself  particularly  to  the  i^en- 
tleman  who  had  been  robbed  :  "  I  tlioup^ht,  sir," 
said  she,  *'  it  was  better  for  you  to  lose  your  ten 
guineas,  than  me  tliis  valuable  propert}',  wliich 
I  had  about  me  last  night  ;  as  you  have  been  the 
cause  of  my  saving  it,  I  entreat  your  acceptance 
of  this  bank  bill,"  which  was  one  of  an  hun- 
dred pounds. 

The  following  ludicrous  adventure  exhibits 
great  presence  of  mind  in  two  parties  ;  but  shews 
at  the  same  time  the  superior  cunning  and  promp- 
titude of  Crorawdl : 

Jeremiah  White,  one  of  Oliver's  domestic 
chajilains,  a  sprightly  man  and  a  principal  wit 
fn  tiiat  court,  was  so  ambitious  as  to  make  love 
to  Oliver's  youngrst  daughter,  the  lady  Frances. 
The  young  lady  did  not  discourage  his  addresses  ; 
but  in  so  religious  a  house  this  gallantry  could 
not  be  carried  on  without  being  noticed.  The 
protector  was  told  of  it,  and  was  much  con- 
ceined  ;  he  ordered  the  person  who  gave  him  the 
jnfor»nafion  to  keep  a  strict  look  out,  promising, 
if  he  conUl  give,  him  any  substantial  proofs,  lie 
h!:nuld  be  well  rewarded,  and  White  severely  pu- 
nished. Tiir  spy  followed  his  business  so  closely, 
tluit  ill  a  illllc  time  he  dogged  Jerry  White,  as 
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lie  was  generally  called,  to  tlic  lady's  cLaraber, 
and  ran  immediately  to  the  protector  to  acquaint 
him  that  they  were  together.  Oliver,  in  a  rage, 
hastened  to  the  chamber,  and  entering  hastily 
found  Jerry  on  his  knees,  either  kissing  the  lady's 
liand,  or  having  just  kissed  it.  Cromwell,  in  a 
fury,  asked  what  was  the  meaning  of  his  being 
in  that  posture  before  his  daughter  Frank  ? 
White,  with  a  great  deal  of  presence  of  mind, 
said,  "  May  it  please  your  liighness,  I  have  a 
long  time  courted  that  young  gentlewoman  there, 
my  lady's  woman,  and  cannot  prevail:  X  was, 
therefore,  humbly  praying  her  ladyship  to  inter- 
cede for  me."  The  protector  turning  to  the  young 
woman,  cried,  "  What's  the  meaning  of  this, 
hussy?  Why  do  you  refuse  the  honour  Mr. 
White  would  do  you  ?  lie  is  my  friend,  and  I 
expect  you  should  treat  him  as  sucli."  The 
lady's  woman,  who  desired  nothing  more,  with  a 
very  low  curtsey,  replied,  "  If  Mr.  White  in- 
tends me  that  honour,  I  shall  not  be  against 
him." — "  Sayest  thou  so  my  lass,"  said  Crom- 
well, "  call  Goodwyn,  this  business  shall  be  done 
presently,  before  I  go  out  of  the  room."  Mr. 
White  had  gone  too  far  to  retract  ;  his  brother 
chaplain  came;  Jerry  and  my  lady's  woman  were 
married  in  the  presence  of  the  protector,  who 
gave  her  five  hundred  pounds  for  her  portion, 
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■which,  with  ihe  money  she  had  saved  before, 
made  Mr.  White  easy  in  his  circumstances,  except 
that  he  never  loved  Iiis  wife,  nor  she  hira,  though 
Ihey  lived  together  near  fifty  years. 

mm 
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Louis  XI.  of  France,  one  day  obsetviiig". 
among  the  crowd  assembled  to  see  him  dine,  an 
officer  whom  he  disliked,  made  a  private  sign  to 
Tristan  I'Hermitc,  his  grand  prevost,  to  put  liim 
out  of  the  way.  Tristan,  well  accustomed  to  the 
signal,  but  unluckily  mistaking  the  mau  alluded 
to,  accosted  a  well  fed  monk  who  stood  near  the 
captain,  allured  him  into  tiie  palace  yard,  thrust 
him  into  a  sack,  and  had  him  thrown  into  the 
Seine.  Next  day  Louis  hearing  that  the  pro- 
scribed officer  had  been  seen  posting  toward* 
Flanders,  reproached  Tristan  with  his  neglect. 
*'  To  Flanders,"  said  the  grand  prevost,  "  your 
majesty  must  be  in  an  error,  the  monk  has  got 
half  way  to  Rouen  by  this  time;  for  I  sent  hira 
off  immediately  tied  up  in  a  sack." — '*  What 
monk?"  said  the  king.  "  Why  the  same  that 
your  majesty  pointed  at." — "  Hah,  pasqueUieu  !'* 
swearing  his  usual  oath,  "  y«5u  have  drowned  ih» 
best  priest  in  my  kingdom;  but  it  cannot  bo 
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hclpfed  now,  so  we  will  have  half  a  dozen  masses! 
said  for  his  soul ;  but  it  was  that  dog  of  a  cap- 
tain, and  not  the  poor  monk,  that  I  meant." 

Scuderj  travelling  with  his  sister,  put  up  at  an 
inn,  and  took  a  chamber  for  the  niglit,  which 
had  two  beds.  Before  they  went  to  sleep,  Scudcry 
was  talking  with  his  sister  about  their  romance 
called  Cyrus.  "  What  shall  we  do,"  said  he, 
*'  with  prince  Mazarus  ?" — "  Poison  him,"  said 
(he  lady.  "  No;"  said  he,  "  not  yet,  we  shall 
want  him,  and  we  can  dispatch  him  when  we 
please."  After  many  disputes  they  agreed  that 
he  should  be  assassinated.  Some  tradesmen  who 
lay  in  the  adjoining  room,  which  was  divided 
only  by  a  thin  partition,  overheard  this  discourse, 
and  thinking  that  they  were  plotting  the  death  of 
some  of  tlie  royal  family,  went  and  informed 
against  them.  They  were  accordingly  seized, 
sent  to  Paris,  and  examined  by  a  magistrate,  who 
found  tliat  it  was  only  the  hero  of  a  romance 
whom  they  intended  to  destroy. 

Dean  Swift  had  promised  to  preach  one  Easter 
Sunday  at  the  parish  of  Killibegs,  and  accordingly 
put  a  sermon  in  his  pocket,  without  considering 
the  day,  or  opening  his  manuscript.  He  spent  a 
few  days  at  a  gentleman's  house  a  few  miles  from 
the  church,  and  on  the  Sunday  morning  set  out 
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with  Ills  friend  and  family  in  the  coach.  After 
prayers  were  over,  the  dean^ounted  the  pulpit, 
and  gave  out  for  his  ic.xt,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord."  The  clere-yman  below  was 
surprised  at  such  a  text  for  the  day,  and  Swift's 
friend  could  not  help  smiling.  However,  the 
dean  went  on  steadily  lo  the  conclusion  ;  and 
just  as  he  finished  the  sermon,  he  recollected  that 
it  was  a  funer.alone,  and  had  the  additional  conso- 
lation just  then  of  recollecting  also  that  it  was  Easter 
Sunday.  Few  people  wrote  belter,  or  preaciied 
worse,  than  the  dean,  and  it  was  therefore  no 
wonder  that  the  principal  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion should  be  fast  asleep  ;  and  the  rest  paid  no 
attention  to  him.  But  when  the  dean  joined  his 
company,  he  was  severely  bantered  on  account  of 
the  mistake  whicii  he  liad  committed ;  and  a 
smart  thing  or  two  being  said  upon  the  occasion, 
the  dean,  who  could  never  stand  a  joke  against 
himself,  surlily  n^plicd  :  '•'  You  are  all  a  pack  of 
fools.  Uld  not  you  see  1  preached  it  on  purpose  ? 
for  I  saw  that  the  grcfitest  number  of  your  rascally 
congregation  were  gathered  to  the  sleep  of  tluir 
fathers." 

Frederic  William,  kingof  Prussia,  was  remark- 
able for  a  total  neglect  of  dress,  so  that  he  was 
frequently  mistaken,  as  he  travelled  through  his 
dominions,  for  an  ordinary  person.     It  happened 
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one  day,  as  he  passed  through  Brandenburgh  in 
one  of  his  usual  excursions,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon 
a  young  woman  at  least  six  feet  in  height.  Such  a 
sight  as  this  never  escaped  his  majesty  without 
observation.     He   alighted  from  his  horse,  and 
caused  lier  to  be  brought  before  him.     He  then 
examined  her  as  to  her  age  and  condition  of  life ; 
and   finding  that  she  was   a    poor  shoemaker's 
daughter  of  nineteen,  single,  and  unengaged,  he 
immediately  wrote  a  letter  to  the  colonel  of  the 
royal  regiment  of  grenadier   guards   at   Berlin, 
commanding  him  to   cause  the  bearer  to  be  in» 
stantly  married  to  the  tallest  man  in  the  corps. 
This  letter  he  delivered  to  the  young  woman, 
without  acquainting  her  with  the  contents  ;  but 
making  her  a  handsome  present,  enjoined  her,  on 
pain  of  the  king's  displeasure,  to  carry  it  as  di- 
rected,  and  to  deliver  it  into  the  officer's  own 
hand.     This  done,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey. 
The  girl  never  having  been  at  Berlin  in  her  life, 
and  not  suspecting  the  person  who  had  given  her 
the  letter  to  be  the  king,  bargained  Avith  an  old 
woman  who  was  going  that  way  to  carry  the  let- 
ter, at  the  same  time  charging  her  with  the  very 
same  injunction  to  deliver  it  as  she  had  herself 
received  from  the  gentleman.     The  old  woman, 
true  to  her  trust,  delivered  the  letter;  but  the  offi- 
cer, on  reading  the  contents,  and   viewing  the 
person  wlio  brought  it,  was  surprised.    However, 
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his  majesty's  orders  were  peremptory,  and  mnst 
be  obeyed;  and  the  parties  were  married.  The 
affair  remained  a  mystery  till  the  return  of  the 
king  to  the  capital,  when  the  first  persons  he  de- 
sired to  see  were  his  handsome  new-married  couple. 
He  was  astonished  at  the  sight  of  the  bride,  and 
in  a  violent  rage  demanded  how  she  came  to  prac- 
tise such  an  abominable  trick  ?  The  poor  old 
woman  told  him  the  whole  truth,  and  lifting  up 
her  eyes  to  heaven,  acknowledged  the  goodness  of 
Providence  in  bringing  such  a  wonderful  work  of 
charity  so  unexpectedly  about. 

At  the  close  of  an  election  at  Lewes,  the  late 
duke  of  Newcastle  was  so  delighted  with  the  con- 
duct of  a  casting  voter,  that  he  almost  *'  fell 
upon  his  neck  and  kissed  him."  "  My  dear  friend  t 
I  love  you  dearly.  You're  the  greatest  man  in 
the  world.  I  long  to  serve  you.  What  can  I  do 
for  you  ?"  "  May  it  please  your  grace,  an  ex- 
ciseman of  this  town  is  very  old  :  I  would  beg 
leave  to  succeed  him  as  soon  as  he  shall  die." 
*'  Aye,  that  you  shall,  with  all  my  heart.  I  wis]), 
for  your  sake,  he  were  dead  and  buried  now.  As 
soon  as  he  is,  set  out  to  me,  my  dear  friend ;  be 
it  nig]\t  or  day,  insist  upon  seeing  me,  sleeping 
or  waking.  If  I  am  not  at  Claremont,  come  to 
Lincoln*s-inn-ficlds ;  if  1  am  not  at  Lincoln's- 
inn-fields,  come  to  court ;  if  1  am  not  at  court, 
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nevet  rest  till  you  find  rae ;  not  the  sanctum 
sanctorum,  or  any  place,  shall  be  kept  sacred 
from  such  a  dear,  worthy,  good  soul  as  you 
are.  Nay,  I'll  give  orders  for  you  to  be  admit- 
ted, though  the  king  and  I  were  talking  secrets 
together  in  the  cabinet.'*  The  voter  swallowed 
every  thing  with  extasy,  and  scraping  down 
to  the  very  ground,  retired  to  wait  in  faith  for 
the  death  of  the  exciseman.  The  latter  took  his 
leave  of  this  wicked  world  in  the  following  win- 
ter. As  soon  as  ever  the  duke's  friend  was  ap- 
prised of  it,  he  set  off  for  London,  and  reached 
Lincoln's- inn-fields  by  about  two  o'clock  in  tlie 
morning.  Thekingof  Spain  had,  about  this  time, 
been  seized  by  a  disorder,  which  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish had  been  induced  to  believe,  from  particular 
expresses,  he  could  not  possibly  survive.  Amongst 
these,  the  noble  duke  was  the  most  credulous, 
and  probably  the  most  anxious.  On  the  very 
first  moment  of  receiving  his  intelligence,  he  had 
dispatched  couriers  to  Madrid,  who  were  com- 
manded to  return  with  unusual  haste,  as  soon  as 
ever  the  death  of  his  Catholic  majesty  should 
have  been  announced.  Ignorant  of  the  hour  in 
which  they  might  arrive,  and  impatient  of  the 
fate  of  every  hour,  the  duke  would  not  retire  to 
his  rest  till  he  had  given  the  strictest  orders  to  his 
attendants  to  send  any  person  to  his  chamber 
•who  should  desire  an  admittance.  When  tlie 
q2 
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voter  asked  if  he  was  at  home,  he  was  answered 
by  the  porter,  "  Yes  ;  his  grace  has  been  in  bed 
some  time,  but  we  were  directed  to  awaken  him 
as   soon  as  ever  you  came."     *'  Ah,  God  bless 
him  !  I  know   that  the  duke  always  told  me  I 
should  be  welcome  by  night  or  by  day.     Pray 
show  me  up."     The  happy  visitor  was  scarcely 
conducted  to  the  door,  when  he  rushed  into  the 
the  room,  and   in  the  transport  of  his  joy  cried 
out,  "  My  lord,  he   is  dead  !"     '«  That's  well, 
my  dear  friend  !  I'm  glad  of  it,  with  all  my  soul. 
When  did  he  die  ?"     "  The  morning  before  last, 
and   please  your  grace."     "  What,   so   lately  ? 
Why,  my  worthy,  good  creature,  you  must  have 
flown.     The  lightning  itself  could  not  travel  half 
so  fast  as  you.     Tell  me,  you  best  of  men,  how 
shall  I   reward  you  ?"     "  All  1  wish  for  in  this 
world  is,  that  your  grace  would  please  to  remem- 
ber your  kind  promise,  and  appoint  me  to  suc- 
ceed him."     "  You,  you  blockhead  ! — you  king 
of  Spain  !     What   family  pretensions   can   you 
have?     Let's   look  at  you."     By  this  time  the 
astonished  duke  threw  back  the  curtains,  and  re- 
collected the  face  of  his  electioneering  friend  ;  but 
it  was  seen  with  rage  and  disappointment.     To 
have  robbed  him  of  his  rest,  might  easily  have 
been    forgiven  ;    but    to   have   fed    him    with    a 
groundless  supposition  that  the  king  ofSpain  was 
dead,  became  a  matter  of  resentment.     He  was  at 
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first  dismissed  with  all  the  violence  of  anj^er  and 
rerusal.  At  length  the  victim  of  his  passion 
became  an  object  of  his  mirth  ;  and  when  he  felt 
the  ridicule  that  marked  tlie  incident,  he  raised 
the  candidate  for  monarchy  into  a  post,  which, 
from  the  colour  of  the  present  times,  may  seem  at 
least  as  honourable — he  made  him  an  exciseman. 

It  was  customary  with  Frederic  the  Great, 
king  of  Prussia,  whenever  a  new  soldier  appeared 
in  his  guards,  to  ask  hini  three  questions — "  How 
old  are  you  ?  How  long  have  you  been  in  my 
service?  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  pay  and 
treatment?"  It  happened  that  a  young  soldier, 
born  in  France,  who  liad  served  in  his  own 
country,  desired  to  enlist  in  the  Prussian  service: 
his  figure  caused  him  to  be  immediately  accepted  ; 
but  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  German  dialect, 
and  his  captain  givitjg  him  notice  that  the  king 
would  question  him  in  tliat  tongue  the  first  time 
he  would  see  him,  cautioned  him  at  the  same  time 
to  learn  by  heart  the  three  answers  that  he  was  to 
make  the  king.  Accordingly  he  learned  them  by 
the  next  day,  and  as  soon  as  he  appeared  in  the 
ranks,  Frederic  came  up  to  interrogate  him  ;  but 
he  happened  to  begin  upon  liim  by  the  second 
question,  and  asked  him,  "  How  hnig  have  you 
been  in  my  service?"  "  Twenty-one  years,"  an- 
swered the  soldier.  The  king,  struck  with  his 
q3 
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youth,  which  plainly  indicated  that  he  had  not 
carried  a  musquet  so  long  as  that,  said  to  him, 
much  astonished,  "  How  old  are  you  ?"  "  One 
year,  a  n't  please  your  majesty."  Frederic,  more 
astonished  still,  cried,  *^  You  or  1  must  cer- 
tainly be  bereft  of  our  senses."  The  soldier,  who 
took  this  for  the  third  question,  replied  firmly, 
*'  Both,  an't  please  your  majesty."  *'  This  is  the 
first  time  I  was  ever  treated  as  a  madman  at  the 
head  of  my  array,"  rejoined  Frederic.  The  sol- 
dier, who  had  exhausted  his  stock  of  German, 
kept  silent ;  and  when  the  king  questioned  him 
again,  to  penetrate  into  this  mystery,  the  soldier 
told  him  in  French,  that  he  did  not  understand  a 
word  of  German;  at  which  the  king  laughed 
heartily,  and  advised  him  to  learn  that  language^ 
and  exhorted  him  to  perform  well  his  duty. 
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When  the  two  famous  Italian  singers  Sene- 
sino  and  Farinelli  were  in  England,  as  they  were 
engaged  at  different  theatres  on  tlie  same  nights, 
tliey  had  not  an  opportunity  of  hearing  eacli 
other,  till  by  one  of  those  sudden  stage  revolu- 
tions which  frequently  happen,  yet  are  always 
unexpected,  they  were  both  employed  to  sing  on 
the  same  stage.    Sencsino  had  the  part  of  a  fu- 
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rious  tyrant  to  represent,  and  Farinelli  that  of  an 
unfortunate  hero  in  chains  ;  but  in  the  course  of 
the  first  song,  he  so  completely  softened  the  heart 
of  the  enraged  tyrant,  that  Scnesino  forgetting  his 
stage  character,  ran  to  Farinelli  and  embraced 
him  in  his  own. 

Stradella,  the  celebrated  composer,  having  car- 
ried off  the  mistress  of  a  Venetian  musician,  and 
retired  with  her  to  Rome,  the  Venetian  hired 
three  bravoes  to  murder  him.  While  these  men 
were  waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  exe- 
cute their  purpose,  they  entered  the  church  of 
St.  John  de  Lateran  during  the  performance  of 
an  oratorio,  composed  by  the  person  whom  they 
intended  io  destroy,  and  the  music  so  affected 
them,  that  they  renounced  their  design,  and  even 
waited  upon  Stradella  to  forewarn  him  of  hia 
danger. 

Dr.  Morell,  who  was  employed  to  select  pas- 
sages and  write  for  Handel's  oratorios,  once  took 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  him  in  the  most  re- 
spectful manner,  that  the  music  which  he  had 
composed  to  some  lines  of  his  was  quite  contrary 
to  the  sense  of  the  passage.  Instead  of  taking 
this  friendly  observation  as  he  ought  to  have 
done  from  one  who,  though  not  a  first-rate  poet, 
was  at  kast  a  better  judge  of  poetry  than  himself, 
Q  4 
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the  musician  fell  into  a  rage  ;  and  looking  upon 
the  advice  as  a  reflexion  upon  his  talents,  cried 
out  with  all  the  violence  of  affronted  pride, 
"  Vat!  you  teach  me  music;  de  music  be  goot 
music !  D — n  your  vords  !  Here  (thrumming  his 
harpsichord),  here  be  my  ideas;  nowc  you  go  and 
make  vords  (o  dem." 

Goldsmith  has  written  an  interesting  narrative 
of  an  Irish  genius,  whose  name  and  merit  are 
hardly  known. 

"  Of  all  the  bards,"  says  the  doctor,  *'  this 
country  ever  produced,  the  last  and  the  greatest 
was  Carolan  tlie  blind,  lie  was  at  once  a  poet, 
a  musician,  a  composer,  and  sung  his  own  verses 
to  his  harp.  The  original  natives  never  mention 
his  name  without  rapture;  both  liis  poetry  and 
his  music  they  liave  by  heart;  and  even  some  of 
the  English  tliemsclves,  who  iiave  been  trans- 
planted there,  find  his  music  extremely  pleasing. 
A  song  beginning,  "  C  Rourkes  noble  J  are  i^ill 
ne'er  be  foif^ol,''^  translated  by  dean  Swiit,  is  of 
his  composition  ;  which,  though  perhaps  by  this 
means  the  best  known  of  his  pieces,  is  yet  by  no 
means  (he  Uiost  deserving.  His  songs  in  general 
may  be  compared  to  those  of  Pindar,  as  tlsey 
have  frequently  the  same  jlights  of  imagination, 
and  are  composed  (I  don't  say  written,  for  lie 
could  not  write)  merely  to  flatter  some  man.  of 
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fortune  upon  some  excellence  of  the  same  kind. 
In  fhese,  one  man  is;  praised  for  the  excellence  of 
his  stables,  as  in  Pindar,  another  for  his  hospi- 
tality, a  third  for  the  beauty  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, aiid  a  fourth  for  tl)e  antiquity  of  his  family. 
Whenever  any  of  the  original  nutives  of  distinc- 
tion were  assembled  at  feasting  or  revelling,  Ca- 
rolan  was  generally  there,  where  he  was  always 
ready  with  his  harp  to  celebrate  their  praises.  He 
seemed  by  nature  formed  for  his  profession  ;  for 
as  he  u  as  born  blind,  so  also  he  was  possessed  of 
a  most  astonishing  menaory,  and  a  facetious  tura 
of  thinking,  which  gave  his  entertainers  infinite 
satisfaction.  Being  once  at  the  house  of  an  Irish 
nobleman,  where  there  was  a  musician  present 
who  Vi^as  eminent  in  the  profession,  Carolan  im- 
mediately challenged  him  to  a  trial  of  skill.  To 
carry  the  jest  forward,  his  lordship  persuaded  the 
musician  to  accept  the  challenge,  and  lie  accord- 
ingly played  over  on  his  fiddle  ihc  fifth  concerto 
of  V^ivaldi.  Carolan,  immediately  taking  his 
harp,  played  over  the  whole  piece  alter  him 
without  missing  a  note,  thoug!i  he  had  never 
heard  it  before,  which  produced  some  surprise  ; 
but  their  astonishment  increased,  wljen  he  assured 
them  he  could  make  a  concerto  m  the  same  taste 
himself,  which  he  instantly  composed,  and  that 
with  such  spirit  and  elegance,  that  it  may  com- 
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pare  (for  we  have  it  still)  with  the  finest  composi* 
tiofis  of  Italy. 

"  If  is  (lc;ith  was  not  more  remarkable  than  his 
lift; :  Homer  was  never  more  fond  of  a  glass  than 
he:  he  would  drink  whole  pints  of  Usquebaugh, 
and,  as  he  used  to  think,  without  any  ill  conse- 
qiu'uce.  His  itjtemperance,  however,  in  this  re- 
s{)ect,  at  length  brought  on  an  incurable  disorder, 
and  when  just  at  the  point  of  death,  he  called  for 
a  cup  of  his  beloved  liquor.  Those  who  were 
standing  round  him,  surprised  at  the  demand, 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  tiie  contrary; 
but  he  persisted,  and  when  the  bowl  was  brought 
him  attempted  to  drink,  but  could  not ;  where- 
fore, giving  away  the  bowl,  he  observed  with  a 
smile,  that  it  would  be  hard  if  two  such  friends 
as  he  and  the  cup  should  part  at  last  without 
kissing  ;  and  then  expired. 

Dr.  Herschcl,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  was 
originally  a  musician  of  great  merit.  In  the  his- 
tory of  Doncaster,  by  Dr.  Miller,  is  the  follow- 
ing narrative  of  his  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Her- 
schel  : 

it  will  ever  be  a  gratifying  reflection  to  me, 
says  Dr.  Miller,  that  I  was  the  first  person  by 
whose  means  this  extraordinary  genius  was  drawn 
from  a  state  of  obscurity.     About  the  year  1760, 
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ns  I  was  dining  with  the  officers  of  the  Durham 
militia,  at  Pontefract,  one  of  them  informed  me, 
that  they  had  a  young  German  in  their  band  as  a 
performer  on  the  hautboy,  who  had  been  only  a  few 
months  in  this  country,  and  yet  spoke  English  al- 
most as  well  as  a  native  :  that,  exclusive  of  the 
hautboy,  he  was  an  excellent  performer  on  the  vio- 
lin, and  if  I  chose  to  repair  to  another  room,  he 
should  entertain  me  with  a  solo.  I  did  so,  and 
Mr.  Herschel  executed  a  solo  of  Giardini's  in  a 
manner  that  surprised  me.  Afterwards  I  took  an 
opportunity  to  have  a  little  private  conversa- 
tion with  him,  and  requested  to  know  if  he  had 
engaged  himself  to  the  Durham  militia  for  any 
long  period  ?  He  answered,  "  No,  only  from, 
month  to  month."  Leave  them,  then,  said  I, 
and  come  and  live  with  me  :  I  am  a  single  man, 
and  think  we  shall  be  happy  together:  doubtless 
your  merit  will  soon  entitle  you  to  a  more  eligi- 
ble situation.  lie  consented  to  my  request,  and 
came  to  Doncaster.  It  is  true,  at  that  time  my 
humble  mansion  consisted  but  of  two  rooms : 
however,  poor  as  I  was,  my  cottage  contained 
a  small  library  of  well-chosen  books ;  and  it 
must  appear  singular,  that  a  young  German, 
who  had  been  so  short  a  time  in  England,  should 
understand  even  the  peculiarities  of  our  1  \tiguage 
so  well,  as  to  adopt  dean  Swift  for  his  favourite 
author.     1  took  an  early  opportunity  of  intro- 
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ducing  him  at  Mr.  Copley's  concert ;  and  he 
presently  began, 

"  Untwisting  all  the  charms  that  lie 
"  The  hidden  soul  of  harmony." 

For  never  before  had  we  heard  the  concerfos  of 
Corelli,  Gcjiiiiiiani,  and  Avison,  or  the  over- 
tures of  Handel,  performed  more  chastely,  or 
more  according  to  the  original  intention  of  the 
composers,  than  by  Mr.  Herscliel.  I  soon  lost 
my  companion:  his  fame  was  presently  spread 
abroad :  he  had  the  offer  of  scholars,  and  was 
solicited  to  lead  the  public  concerts  both  at 
Wakefield  and  Halifax. 

About  this  time  a  new  organ  for  the  parish 
church  of  Halifax  was  built  by  Snetzlcr ;  which 
was  opened  with  an  oratorio  by  the  late  well 
known  Joah  Bates.  Mr.  IJerschel  and  six  others 
were  candidates  for  the  organist's  place.  They 
drew  lots  how  they  were  to  perform  in  rotation. 
My  friend  Hcrschel  drew  the  third  lot;  the  se- 
cond performer  was  Mr.  Wainwright,  afterwards 
Dr.  Wainwright,  of  Manchester,  whose  finger 
was  so  rapid,  that  old  Snetzler,  the  organ-builder, 
ran  about  the  church  exclaiming,  *'  Te  tevil,  te 
tevil,  he  run  over  te  key  like  one  cat ;  he  will  not 
give  my  pipes  room  for  to  shpeak!"  During 
Mr.  Wainwright's  performance,  I  was  standing 
in  the  middle  aisle  with  Herschel.    What  chance 
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have  you,  said  I,  to  follow  this  man  ?  He  re- 
plied, "  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure  fingers  will 
not  d(j."  On  which  he  ascended  the  organ-loft, 
and  produced  from  the  organ  so  uncommon  a 
fullness,  such  a  volume  of  slow  solemn  harmony, 
that  I  could  by  no  means  account  for  tlie  effect. 
After  this  short  extcrrrpore  effusion,  he  finished 
■with  the  old  hundredth  psalm,  which  he  played 
better  than  his  opponent.  '■'  Aye,  aye,"  cried 
old  Snetzler,  "  tish  is  very  goot,  very  goot  in- 
teet  ;  I  will  luf  tis  man,  for  he  gives  my  pipes 
room  for  to  shj>eak!"  Having  afterwards  asked 
Mr.  Herschel  by  what  means,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  performance,  he  produced  so  uncommon 
an  effect?  he  replied,  "  I  told  you  fingers  will 
not  do,'*  and  producing  two  pieces  of  lead  from 
his  waistcoat  pocket,  "  one  of  these,"  said  he, 
*'  I  placed  on  the  lowest  key  of  the  organ,  and 
the  other  upon  the  octave  above  ;  thus  by  accom- 
modating the  harmony,  I  produced  the  effect  of 
four  hands  insteail  of  two.  However,  as  ray 
leading  the  concert  on  the  violin  is  their  princi- 
pal object,  they  will  give  me  the  place  in  prefe- 
rence to  a  better  performer  on  the  organ  ;  but  I 
shall  not  stay  long  here,  for  I  have  the  offer  of 
a  superior  situation  at  Bath,  which  offer  1  shall 
accept." 

The  late  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Exeter,  well  knowa 
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by  his  musical  and  literary  compositions,  in  hi^ 
second  volume  of  Essays  on  various  Subjects, 
relates  some  whimsical  anecdotes  of  Gainsbo- 
rough the  painter. 

"  When  I  first  knew  him,"  says  Mr.  Jackson, 
**  he  lived  at  Bath,  where  Giardini  liad  been  ex- 
hibiting his  then  unrivalled  powers  on  the  violin. 
His  excellent  performance  made  Gainsborough 
enamoured  of  that  instrument ;  and  conceiving, 
like  the  servant-maid  in  the  Spectator,  that  the 
music  lay  in  the  fiddle,  he  was  frantic  until  he 
possessed  the  xeri/  instrument  which  had  given 
Lira  so  much  pleasure,  but  seemed  much  sur- 
prised that  the  music  of  it  remained  behind 
with  Giardini ! 

"He  had  scarcely  recovered  tliis  shock  (for 
it  was  a  great  one  to  him),  when  he  heard  Abel  on 
the  viol-di-gamba.  The  violin  was  hung  on  the 
willow.  Abel's  viol-di-gamba  was  purchased, 
and  the  house  resounded  with  melodious  thirds 
and  fifths  from  '  morn  io  dewy  eve !'  Many  an 
adagio  and  many  a  minuet  were  begun,  but  none 
completed  :  <his  was  wonderful,  as  it  was  Abel's 
own  instrument,  and  therefore  ought  to  have 
produced  Abel's  own  music  ! 

"  Fortunately,  my  friend's  passion  had  now  a 
fresh  object — Fischer's  hautboy — but  I  do  not  re- 
collect that  he  deprived  Fischer  of  his  instru- 
ment, aud  though  he  procured  a  hautboy,    I 
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never  heard  bini  make  the  least  attempt  on  it. 
Probably  his  ear  was  too  delicate  to  bear  the  dis- 
agreeable soimds  which  necessarily  attend  the  first 
beginnings  ot\  a  wind  instrument.  He  seemed 
to  content  himself  with  what  he  heard  in  public, 
and  getting  Fischer  to  play  lo  liim  in  private — > 
not  on  the  hautboy,  but  the  violin— but  this  was 
a  profound  secret,  for  Fischer  knew  that  his 
reputation  was  in  danger  if  he  pretended  tj  ex- 
cel on  two  instruments*. 

*'  The  next  time  I  saw  Gainsborough  he  was 
in  the  character  of  king  David.  lie  had  heard 
a  harper  at  Bath  ;  the  performer  was  soon  left 
harpless ;  and  now  Fischer,  Abel,  and  Giardini 
were  all  forgotten  :  there  was  nothing  like  ciiords 
and  arpeggios !  He  really  stuck  to  the  harp 
long  enough  to  play  several  airs  with  variations, 
and,  in  a  little  time,  would  nearly  have  exhausted 
all  the  pieces  usually  performed  on  an  instrument 
incapable  of  modulation  (this  was  not  a  pedal- 
harp),  when  another  visit  from  Abel  brought  him 
back  to  the  viol-di-gamba. 

"  He  now  saw  the  imperfection  of  sudden 
sounds  that  instantly  die  away  :  if  you  wanted 
a  staccato^  it  was  to  be  hud   by  a  projxT  ma- 

♦  "  It  was  at  this  time  that  I  heard  Fischer  play  a  solo  on  the 
violin,  and  accompany  himself  on  the  same  instrument ;  the  air 
of  the  solo  was  erecuted  wiih  the  bow,  and  the  accompaniment 
fizxieafo  with  the  uoemployed  finders  of  his  left  hand." 
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nageraent  of  the  bow,  and  you  might  also  have 
notes  as  long  as  you  please.  The  viol-di-ganiba 
is  the  only  instrument,  and  Abel  the  prince  of  mu- 
sicians. 

"  This,  and  occasionally  a  little  flirtation  with 
the  fiddle,  continued  some  years ;  when,  as  ill 
luck  would  have  it,  he  heard  Crosdill ;  but,  by 
some  irregularity  of  conduct,  for  which  1  can- 
not account,  he  neither  took  up,  nor  bought  the 
violoncello.  All  his  passion  for  the  ba^ss  was 
vented  in  descriptions  of  Crosd ill's  lone  and  bow- 
ing, which  was  rapturous  and  enthusiastic  to  the 
last  degree. 

"  More  years  now  passed  away,  when  upon 
seeing  a  theorbo  in  a  picture  of  Vandyke's,  he 
concluded  (perhaps,  because  it  was  finely  painted) 
that  the  theorbo  must  be  a  fine  instrument.  He 
recollected  to  have  heard  of  a  German  pro- 
fessor, who,  though  no  more,  I  shall  forbear  to 
name ;  ascended  per  varios  gradus  to  his  garret, 
where  he  found  him  at  dinner  upon  a  roasted 
apple,  and  smoking  a  pipe — ***  says  he,  I  ara 
come  to  buy  your  lute — 

"  To  puy  my  lude!" 

"  Yes,  come,  name  your  price,  and  here  is 
your  money." 

*'  I  cannot  shell  my  lude !" 

"  No,  not  for  a  guinea  or  two !  but  by  G — 
you  must  sell  it." 
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d^' May  lade  ish   wert  much  monnay !  it  ish 
Wert  ten  guinea."  .  ^.    ^     2 

"  That  it  is — see,  here  is  the  money.'* 

*'  Well — if  I  musht — but  you  will  not  take  it 
away  yourshelf  ?"  .. 

"  Yes,  yes — ^goodbye,***."  >. 

(After  he  had  gone  down  he  came  up  again),    i 

u  ***  J  ]iave  done  but  half  my  errand.  What 
is  your  lute  worth,  if  I  have  not  your  book  ?'* 

"  Whad  poog,  maishter  Cainsporough  ?" 

**  Why,  the  book  of  airs  you  have  composed, 
for  the  lute."  / 

"  Ah,  py  cot,  I  can  never  part  wit  my 
poogl" 

"  Poh  !  you  can  make  another  at  any  time. 
This  is  the  book  I  mean"  (putting  it  in  his 
pocket).  . 

"  Ah,  py  cot,  I  cannot — " 

"  Come,  come,  here's  another  ten  guineas  for 
your  book ;  so,  once  more,  good  day  t'ye"  (de- 
sceiids  again,  and  again  comes  up).  "  But  what 
wse  is  your  book  to  me,  if  I  don't  understand  it  2 
— and  your  lute — you  may  take  it  again,  if  you 
won't  teach  me  to  play  on  it.  Come  home  with 
me,  and  give  me  my  first  lesson." 

"  I  will  gome  to-marrow." 

*'  You  must  come  now." 

"  I  musht  tress  myshelf." 

VOL.  II.  R 


^ ^  For  Mfhhi  ?    tovk  are  th€(  bert  %uMf  1  liaYd 
seen  to  day." 

"  Ay  musfil  ht  sliafC— " 
^  **  1  honootyohr  beard." 

**  Ay  musbt  bud  on  my  wik— ** 

**  D — n  yonr  wig !— your  cap  and  beard  be- 
conle  you.  Do  you  think  if  Vandyke  was  to 
paint  you,  he'd  let  you  ht  shaved  ?" 

"  In  this  manner  he  frittered  away  his  mnsical 
talents ;  and  though  pos^ssed  of  ear,  taste,  and 
^^nins,  he  never  had  application  enough  to  learn 
Jbis  notes.  He  sconied  to  take  the  first  step ;  the 
9[k?ond  tvas,  of  ciMirse,  6ut  of  bis  itach  ;  and  the 
summit  became  unattainable."' 

ibouchttt,  in  the  Annals  of  Aquitaine,  described 
a  most  extraordinary  concert  of  swine,  which  was 
contrived  for  the  entertainSfient  of  Loais  XI. 
That  Hrhimsical  monarch  once  commanded  the 
abbot  of  Baigne,  a  man  of  great  wit,  and  who 
had  the  art  of  inventing  musical  instruments,  to 
^et  him  a  concert  of  swine,  thinking  the  thing- 
impracticable.  The  abbot,  however,  instead  of 
being  daunted  or  mortified,  set  about  the  per- 
formance, and  having  received  a  supply  of  mo-, 
ney,  he  wrought  a  thing  as  singular  as  ever  was 
known ;  for  out  of  a  great  number  of  hogs,  of 
several  ages,  which  he  got  together,  and  placed 
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linger  a  tent  or  pavilion  covered  with  velvet,  be- 
fore which  he  had  a  table  of  wood,  all  painted, 
with  a  certain  number  of  keys,  he  made  an  orga- 
nical  instrument,  and  as  he  played  upon  the  said 
keys  with  little  spikes  which  pricked  the  hogs, 
lie  made  them  cry  in  such  order  and  consonance, 
as  highly  delighted  t^p  lying  aufi  ^11  the  con^* 
pany.  .    ■•  .  _. 

Of  the  power  of  music  on  animals,  Mrs.  Pif 
pzzi  gives  an  instance  in  her  Travels  througl^ 
Italy : 

**  An  odd  thing,"  says  she,  *^  to  which  I  wa^ 
(his  morning  witness,  has  called  my  thoughfg 
away  to  a  curious  train  of  reflections  upon  thp 
^nimal  race,  and  how  far  they  ra^y  be  made  cora*- 
panionable  and  intelligent.  The  famous  Ferdi^ 
nand  Bertoni,  so  well  known  in  London  by  his 
long  residence  among  us,  and  from  the  nnrlisr 
puted  merit  of  his  compositions,  now  inhabit* 
this  his  native  city,  and  being  fond  of  dumb 
creatures,  as  we  call  them,  took  to  petting  ^ 
pigeon,  one  of  the  few  animals  which  can  live  at 
Venice,  where,  ^s  I  observed,  scarcely  any  qua- 
drupeds can  be  admitted,  or  would  exist  with 
any  degree  of  comfort  to  themselves.  This  crea- 
ture has,  however,  by  keeping  his  master  com- 
pany, obtained  so  perfect  an  ear  and  taste  for 
music,  that  no  one  who  seeii  his  behaviottr,  can 
1x2 
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doubt  for  a  moment  the  pleasure  he  takes  in  he^f» 
ing  Mr.  Berfoni  play  and  sing  ;  for  as  soon  as  he 
sits  down  to  (he  instrument,  Columbo  begins 
shaking  his  wings,  perches  on  the  piano-forte, 
and  expresses  the  most  indubitable  emotions  "of 
delight.  If,  however,  he  or  any  one  else  strike  a 
note  false,  or  make  any  kind  of  discord  upon  the 
keys,  the  dove  never  fails  to  shew  evident  tokens 
©f  anger  and  distress;  and  if  teazed  too  long, 
■grows  quite  enraged,  pecking  the  offender's  legs 
and  fingers  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  leave  nothing 
less  doubtful  than  the  sincerity  of  his  resentment. 
Signora  Cecilia  Giuliani,  a  scholar  of  Bertoni's, 
■who  has  received  some  overtures  from  the  Lon- 
don theatre  lately,  will,  if  she  ever  arrives  there, 
bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  an  assertion  very 
difficult  to  believe,  and  to  which  I  should  hardly 
myself  give  credit,  were  I  not  witness  to  it  every 
rooming  that  I  choose  to  call  and  confirm  my 
own  belief.  A  friend  protested  he  should  feel 
afraid  to  touch  the  harpsichord  before  so  nice 
a  critic ;  and  though  we  all  laughed  at  the  asser- 
tion, Bertoni  declared  he  never  knew  the  bird's 
judgment  fail,  and  that  he  often  kept  him  out  of  the 
room,  for  fear  of  his  aflVonting  or  tormenting  those 
"who  came  to  him  to  take  musical  instructions." 

M.  Bonnet,  in  bis  History  of  Music,    has  a 
story  still  more  extraordinary. 
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An  officer  being  shut  up  in  the  Bastille,  had 
permission  to  take  his  lute  with  him,  on  which 
he  was  an  excellent  performer ;  but  he  had  scarcely 
made  use  of  it  three  or  four  days,  when  the  mice 
issuing  from  their  holes,  and  the  spiders  suspend* 
ing  themselves  from  the  ceiling  by  their  threads, 
assembled  around  him  to  enjoy  the  melody.  His 
aversion  to  these  creatures  at  first,  made  their 
visits  disagreeable,  and  induced  him  to  lay  aside 
his  lute ;  but  he  soon  became  so  used  to  them, 
that  at  last  they  also  became  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment to  him  in  his  confinement. 

Ligon,  in  his  History  of  Barbadoes,  relates  a 
story  of  an  Indian,  who  having  a  musical  ear,  by 
the  mere  force  of  his  genius,  invented  an  instru- 
ment composed  of  wooden  billets,  yielding  music, 
and  nearly  corresponding  to  a  Flemish  instru- 
ment, called  les  regales  de  bois;  for,  speaking  of 
the  music  of  the  islanders,  he  says,  "  I  found 
Macow  {{he  negro)  very  apt  for  it  of  himselfe, 
and  one  day  coming  into  the  house  (which  none 
of  the  negroes  use  to  doe,  unlesse  an  officer  as  he 
was),  he  found  me  playing  on  the  theorbo,  and 
singing  to  it,  which  he  hearkened  very  attentively 
to  :  and  when  I  had  done,  took  the  theorbo  in  his 
band,  and  strooke  one  string,  stopping  it  by  de» 
grees  upon  every  fret,  and  finding  the  notes  to 
varie  till  it  carae  to  the  body  of  the  instrument, 
d3      . 
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knd  that  <he  nenrer  the  body  of  the  instrument  he 
Stopt,  the  smaller  or  hio^her  the  sound  was,  which 
he  found  was  by  the  shortening  the  string,  consi- 
dered with  himselfe  how  he  might  make  some 
Iriall  of  this  experiment  upon  silch  an  instrument 
as  he  could  come  by,  having  no  hope  ever  to  have 
Any  instrument  of  this  kind  to  practise  on.  In 
a  day  or  two  after,  walking  in  the  plantine  grove, 
to  refresh  nic  in  that  cool  shade,  and  to  delight 
Jnyselfe  with  the  sight  of  those  plants  which  are 
so  beautiful!,  as  though  they  left  a  fresh  impres- 
sion in  me  when  I  parted  with  them,  yet  upon  a 
review,  something  is  discerned  in  their  beautie 
more  then  I  remembered  at  parting,  which  caused 
me  to  make  often  repair  thither,  1  found  this 
ncgroe  (whose  office  it  was  to  attend  there),  being 
the  keeper  of  that  grove,  sitting  on  the  ground, 
and  before  him  a  piece  of  large  timber,  upon  which 
he  had  laid  across  six  billets,  and  having  a  hand- 
saw and  a  hatchet  by  him,  would  cut  the  billets 
by  little  and  little,  till  he  had  brought  them  to 
the  tunes  he  would  fit  them  to;  for  the  shorter 
they  were  the  higher  the  notes,  which  he  tried  by 
knocking  upon  the  ends  of  them  with  a  stick 
which  he  had  in  his  hand.  When  I  found  him  at 
it,  I  took  the  stick  out  of  his  hand,  and  tried 
the  sound,  finding  the  sixe  billets  to  have  sixedis- 
tincte  notes  one  above  another,  which  put  me  in 
a   wonder  how  he  of  himselfe  should  without 
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difference  betweea  flats  and  skarps,  which  he 
presently  apprehended,  as  between  fa  and  mi; 
and  he  would  have  cut  two  more  billets  to  those 
tunes,  but  I  had  then  no  time  to  see  it  done,  and 
so  left  him  to  his  own  enquiries.  I  say  this  much, 
to  let  you  see  that  some  id  these  people  are  capa- 
ble of  learaiug  arts.*' 
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The  puritans,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
among  other  objects  of  reformation  which  they 
laid  down  in  their  discipline,  as  it  was  called, 
had  this  article :  *'  Let  not  wonoen  only  offer 
children  to  baptism,  but  the  father  if  it  may  be 
conveniently,  or  some  other  in  his  name.  I^et 
persuasions  be  used  that  such  names  as  do  savour 
cither  of  paganism  or  popery,  be  not  given  to 
children,  but  principally  those  whereof  there  are 
examples  in  the  scriptures.*'  But  these  scrupu- 
lous zealots  were  not  content  with  the  plain  scrip- 
tural names  of  Abraham,  Obadiah,  Zechariah, 
Ruth,  and  Rebecca;  they  adopted  phrases,  and 
sometimes  sentences  for  their  children,  such  as 
"  The  Lord  is  near,"  "  More  tryall,"  "  Refor- 
mation,"  "  Discipline,"  "  Joy  again,"  "  Suifi- 
cient,"  "  From  above,"  *'  Heavenly  mind 
«  Fxee  gifts,"  "  More  fruit,"  "Dust,"  t&c. ;  and 
R  4 


one  of  the  puritanical  ministers  was  so  bigoted  in 
this  respect,  that  he  refused  to  christen  a  man's 
child,  because  he  insisted  on  having  him  called 
Richard. 

This  ridiculous  superstition  continued  to  pre- 
vail till  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  as  may 
be  seen  by  examining  the  accounts  of  many  per- 
sons of  eminence,  who  were  born  about  the  pe- 
riod of  the  great  rebellion,  as  for  instance,  Ac- 
cepted Frewen,  archbishop  of  York,  Offspring 
Blackball,  bishop  of  Exeter, 

Praise  God  Barebone,  a  leather-seller  in  Hol- 
born,  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
parliament  assembled  by  Cromwell,  and  which 
took  its  denomination  from  his  surname.  It  is 
said  there  were  three  brothers  of  this  family,  each 
of  whom  had  a  sentence  to  his  name ;  viz.  Praise 
God  Barebone,"  "  Christ  came  into  the  world 
to  save,  Barebone,"  and  "  If  Christ  had  not 
died,  thou  hadst  been  d— d,  Barebone."  But 
this  last  name  was  so  long,  that  many  persons 
took  the  liberty  of  abridging  it,  and  called  the 
owner  only  "  D — d,  Barebone." 

Mr.  Brome,  in  his  Travels  over  England,  gives 
the  following  list  of  a  jury  impannelled  in  Sussex 
about  the  same  time : 

Accepted    Trevor   of  Horsham,    Redeemed'^ 


Compton  of  Battle,  Faint-not,  JJer&el  of  Heath- 
field,  Make  Peace,  Heatonoi  Hare,  God-reward^ 
Swar^of  Fivehurst,  Stand-fasl-on-high,  Stringer 
«f  Crowhurst,  Earth,  Adams  of  \Varb1e*an, 
Called,  Lower  of  the  same,  Fight  the  good  fight 
of  faith.  White  of  Emer,  More  Fruit.  Fowler 
of  East  Hadley,  Hope  for.  Bending  of  the  same,. 
Graceful,  Harding  of  Lewes,  TVeep  not.  Billing 
of  the  same,  Meek,  Brewer  of  Okcham. 

The  Spanish  nation  is  remarkable  for  high 
soundin;^  titles  and  long  names.  The  poorest 
peasant  there  would  look  with  contempt  upon  a 
simple  unadorned  monosyllable. 

Sir  Christopher  Minns,  a  famous  naval  com- 
mander in  the  seventeenth  century,  having  taken 
a  Spanish  man  of  war,  and  brought  the  comman- 
der on  board  of  his  own  ship:  the  Spaniard,  as 
lie  paced  the  cabin,  was  greatly  concerned  at  his 
misfortune,  and  wondered  what  great  captain  it 

could  be  who  liad  made  don with  a  long 

and  tedious  string  of  names  and  titles,  his  pri- 
soner. The  lieutenant  who  had  the  charge  over 
him,  was  told,  if  the  don  persisted  in  his  curio- 
sity, to  inform  him  that  Kit  Minns  lirul  taken 
him.  This  diminutive  name  utterly  confoundwl 
the  titulado,  threw  him  into  an  agony  of  grief, 
and  gave  him  more  acute  pain  than  ail  the  rest  of 
.his  misfortunes. 
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-  A  poor  but  proud  Spanish  grandee,  arriving 
4Kie  night  at  an  inn  on  the  borders  of  Navarre, 
knocked  a  long  time  at  the  gate,  till  he  had 
roused  the  landlord.  *'  Who  is  there?"  said  the 
bost,  looking  out  at  the  window.  *'  Don  Juan 
Pedro  Hernandez  Rodriguez  de  Villanova,  count 
of  Malafra,  knight  of  Santiago  and  Alcantara.** 
*'  i  am  very  sorry,"  replied  the  landlord,  shut- 
ting the  window,  **  but  really  I  have  not  room 
enough  in  my  house  for  all  the  gentlemen  you 
Iiave  mentioned.'* 


ORDEAL. 

It  might  be  easy  and  amusing  to  trace  most 
of  the  sui^erstitious  practices  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  Europe  to  an  eastern  origin.  The  trial 
by  ordeal,  for  instance,  of  which  our  monkish 
historians  relate  so  many  wonderful  instances, 
was  imported  from  heathens  who  boast  as  extra- 
ordinary effects  by  it  as  is  recorded  of  queen 
JEmma. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches 
contains  a  curious  account  of  the  various  modes 
of  trial  by  ordeal  among  the  Hindus,  written  by 
llio  chief  n»agistrate  at  Benares,  from  whence 
the  following  anecdote  is  taken  : 

In  the  year  1783,  a  man  was  tried  by  the  hot 
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ball  at  Benares,  in  the  presence  of  me  Ali  Ibra- 
him Khan,  on  the  following  occasion:  A  man 
had  accused  one  Sancar  of  larceny,  who  pleadrd 
not  guilty  ;  and  as  the  theft  could  not  be  proved 
by  legal  evidence,  the  trial  by  fire  ordeal  was 
tendered  and  accepted  by  the  parties.  But  (he 
magistrates  and  pandits  did  not  issue  their  man- 
date for  the  trial  till  four  months  afterwards,  and 
this  was  then  granted  for  four  reasons  :  first,  be- 
cause there  was  no  other  way  of  condemning  or 
absolving  the  person  accused  ;  secondly,  because 
both  parties  were  Hindus,  and  this  mode  of  trial 
"Was  specially  appointed  in  the  Dherina  Sastra  by 
the  ancient  lawgivers  ;  thirdly,  because  this  ordeal 
is  practised  in  the  dominions  of  the  Hindu  rajas  ; 
and  fourthly,  because  it  might  be  useful  to  en- 
quire how  it  was  possible  for  the  heat  of  fire  to 
be  resisted,  and  for  the  hand  that  held  it  to 
avoid  being  burned. 

When  preparations  were  made  for  the  trial, 
the  magistrates,  military  officers,  and  many  in- 
habitants of  Benares,  wtnt  to  the  place  appointed, 
and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  appellant  from 
requiring  the  accused  to  be  tried  by  fire,  adding, 
*'  if  his  hand  be  not  burnt,  you  shall  certainly 
be  imprisoned."  The  accuser,  not  deterred  by 
this  menace,  persisted  in  demanding  the  trial; 
and  therefore  the  ceremony  was  thus  procet^ded  in  : 

The  pandits  of  the  court  and  city  havmg  wor- 
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shipped  God,  and  presented  (heir  oblalion  <o  ilte 
lire,  formed  nine  circles  of,  cow-dung  on  the 
ground  ;  and  having  bathed  Ihe  accused  in  the 
Ganges,  brought  him  with  his  clotlies  wet;  and 
to  remove  all  suspicion  of  deceit,  they  washed 
Lis  hands  with  pur^  water  ;  then  having  written 
a  state  of  the  case,  and  the  words  of  the  mcntra, 
,on  a  palmyra  leaf,  Ihey  tied  it  on  his  head,  and 
put  into  his  hands  seven  leaves  of  pippal,  seven 
of  jend,  seven  leaves  of  darbha  grus^,  a  few 
flowers,  and  some  barley  moistctied  with  curds, 
■U'hich  they  fastened  wlh  seven  threads  of  raw 
"white  cotton.  After  this  they  made  the  iron  ball 
red  hot,  and  taking  it  up  with  tongs,  placed  it  in 
Lis  han^ls :  he  walked  with  it  step  by  step,  the 
space  of  three  gaz  and  a  half,  through  each  of 
the  seven  intermediate  rings,  and  threw  the  bail 
into  the  ninth,  where  it  burnt  the  grass  that  had 
been  left  in  it.  He  next,  to  prove  his  veracity, 
rubbed  some  rice  between  his  hands;  which  were 
afterwards  exanvined,  and  were  so  far  from  being 
burned,  that  not  even  a  blister  was  raised  ou 
either  of  them. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Greek  empire  at  Con- 
stantinople, a  general  who  was  an  object  of 
.suspicion  to  his  master,  was  urged  to  undergo 
*l)c  fiery  proof  of  the  ordeal,  by  an  archbishop 
vlio  was  a  iupple  courtier.     T)\e  ceremony  was 
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this :  Three  days  before  the  trial,  the  patient's  arm 
was  to  be  inclosed  in  a  ba^,  and  secured  by  the 
royal  signet ;  he  was  expected  to  bear  a  red  hot 
ball  of  iron  three  times  from  tlie  altar  to  the  rail? 
of  the  sanctuary,  without  artifice  or  injury. 
The  ^neral  thus  eluded  the  experiment :  *'  1  am 
a  soldier,  and  will  boldly  enter  (he  lists  with  any 
of  my  accusers  ;  but  a  layman,  and  a  sinner  like 
myself,  is  not  endowed  with  the  gift  of  miracles. 
Your  piety,  holy  prelate,  may  deserve  tlie  inter- 
position of  Heaven,  and  from  your  hands  I  am 
ready  to  receive  the  fiery  globe,  as  a  test  of  my  in- 
nocence." The  archbishop  started,  the  enipc* 
ior  laughed,  and  the  general  was  pardoned. 
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Vladimir,  great  duke  of  Russia,  was  con- 
verted to  the  christian  faith  by  the  sight  of  a 
picture,  representing  the  last  day,  with  all  its 
horrors.  Terrified  at  the  ghastly  appearance  of 
shivering,  guilty  souls,  he  shrunk  back,  and 
turned  away  his  eyes.  "  Where  would  you  wish 
to  be  ?"  said  the  christian  who  shewed  him  the 
piece.  *'  By  the  side  of  that  amiable  and  vene- 
rable person,"  replied  Vladimir,  pointing  to  the 
sovereign  judge.  '*  Embrace  his  religion  and 
laws,"  said  tlie  missionary,  ''  and  you  may  have 
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a  place  there."    The  prince  consented,  and  hit 
lub^ects  followed  bis  example. 

Spinello  Aretino,  an  Italian  painter,  drew  a 
icprcsentation  of  the  devil  so  extremely  hideous, 
that  he  could  not  obliterate  the  impression  from 
his  own  mind.  One  night  he  dreamt  that  his 
infernal  majesty  appeared  to  him  in  his  proper 
pcreon,  and  threatened  liira  with  his  vengeance 
for  having  exiiibited  so  shocking  a  likeness.  Spi- 
nello awoke  in  great  agitation,  and  the  dream 
had  such  an  eflect  upon  his  spirits,  that  he  be- 
came melancholy,  and  at  last  sunk  into  a  com- 
plete state  of  insanity. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Ni- 
cholas Gabrino  Rienzi,  taking  the  advantage  of 
the  absence  of  the  pope,  who  then  resided  at 
Avignon,  persuaded  the  people  of  Rome  to  as- 
sert their  independence.  The  method  he  adopted 
to  inflame  the  minds  of  his  fellow-citizens  against 
t!ic  papal  government  was,  by  exhibiting  al- 
legorical pictures  to  the  view  of  the  populace. 
Some  of  these  satirized  the  aristocratic  rulers  of 
the  city,  under  the  characters  of  different  beasts: 
■wolves  and  bears  represented  the  nobles  ;  spaniels 
and  monkies,  their  domestics  ;  the  clergy  were 
painted  as  hogs,  and  the  lawyers  as  foxes.  ThQ 
mob  found  these  ideas  so  well  assimilated,  that 
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tkey  vigorously  supported  Rienzi;  and  liaving 
elected  him  tribune,  he  succeeded  in  driving  the 
wolves,  monkies,  hogs,  and  foxes  out  of  their 
strongholds;  but  afterwards  he  lost  all  by  his 
own  folly ;  a  conspiracy  was  formed  agtiinst  him, 
and  being  taken  as  he  attempted  to  make  his 
escape,  he  was  put  to  death  iu  1S54. 

Velasquez,  the  famous  Spanish  artist,  was  em- 
ployed to  paint  a  portrait  of  don  Adrian  Pulido 
Paresa,  admiral  of  the  king's  fleet  in  New  Spain. 
This  officer  was  under  orders  for  repairing  to  his 
command,  when  the  king,  upon  entering  the 
chamber  of  Velasquez,  mistaking  the  portrait  for 
the  admiral  himself,  entered  into  sudden  expostu- 
lation with  him  for  staying  at  Madrid  beyond  his 
time;  declaring  to  Velasquez,  after  discovering 
his  mistake,  that  it  was  so  perfect  a  counterpart 
of  (he  admiral,  that  with  no  light  in  the  room 
but  what  struck  immediately  apon  the  figure,  he 
had  for  some  time  actually  believed  it  to  be  the 
person  himself,  and  was  surprised  at  finding  him 
there  in  disobedience  to  his  orders,  in  painting 
this  picture,  Velasquez  used  pencils  with  very 
long  handles,  to  produce  more  effect  by  distance* 

Bishop  Pearce  one  day  visitingsir  Godfrey  Knel- 
ler  at  his  country  seat,  went  into  the  summer-house, 
where  was  a  whole  length  picture  of  lady  Knel« 
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ler,  whtcii  was  very  mncli  scratched  at  the  hot* 
torn.  Upon  his  lordship's  expressing  a  curiosity 
to  know  how  it  became  so  injured,  sir  Godfrey 
snid,  "  it  was  owing  to  a  favourite  dog  of  lady 
Kncller's,  which,  having  been  accustomed  to  lie 
in  her  lap,  used  to  scratch  the  picture  in  that 
maimer  in  order  to  be  taken  up.  This  made  the 
bishop  relate  the  story  of  Zeuxis,  who  painted 
some  gra|)es  upon  a  boy's  head  so  naturally,  that 
a  bird  pecked  at  them  ;  to  which  sir  Godfrey  re- 
plied,  "  that  if  the  boy  had  been  painted  as  well 
as  the  grapes,  the  bird  would  have  been  afraid  of 
meddling  with  them." 

The  monks  of  La  Sisla,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Toledo,  applied  to  Dominico  Greco  for  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Last  Supper.  Dominico  being  obliged 
to  decline  the  commission  on  account  of  indispo- 
sition, recommended  his  pupil  Luis  Tristan  to 
the  undertakijig.  The  monks  accepted  his  ser- 
vices, and  upon  delivery  of  the  picture  were  sa- 
tisfied with  the  performance.  Nothing  remained 
to  l>e  adjusted  but  the  price,  and  the  demand  of 
the  artist  being  two  hundred  ducats,  it  was  deem- 
ed exorbitant.  The  fathers  referred  to  Dominico, 
who,  having  a  fit  of  the  gout,  was  put  into  a 
eoach,  and  conveyed  to  the  convent.  As  soon  as 
he  arrived  there,  and  had  deliberately  surveyed 
'.he  piece,  h«  turned  suddenly  to   his  disciple. 
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And  with  a  menacing  tone  and  air,  liftin*  up  his 
crutch,  exclaimed  ai^ainst  Tristan  for  disgracini^ 
his  art  and  all  who  professed  it,  by  dcnnnding 
two  hundred  dncats  for  the  picture.  The  triumpli 
of  the  fathers  upon  this  tfstimony  of  the  umpire, 
so  decidedly  as  it  seemed  in  their  favour,  was 
however  soon  reversed,  when  Dominico  directed 
his  disciple  to  roll  up  the  picture,  and  take  it 
with  him  to  Toledo,  declaring  that  he  sliould 
not  leave  it  there  for  five  hundred  ducats :  then 
launching  out  into  rapturous  encomiums  on  the 
performance,  he  began  to  put  his  decision  into 
execution.  Vexation  and  surprise  now  took 
possession  of  the  monks;  their  complaints  were 
changed  to  intercessions;  and,  after  sufficient 
atonement  on  their  part,  the  money  was  paid,  and 
the  picture  surrendered  to  the  refectory  and  ob* 
livion. 

Michael  Angelo,  in  his  picture  of  the  Last 
Ju(l2:ment,  painted,  among  other  personages  in 
iiell,  the  figure  of  cardinal  Campcgio,  v/lio  had 
done  him  some  '}\\  offices  abroad.  Tiic  likeness 
was  so  stroiiu',  that  every  bod}'  knev/  who  it  was 
intended  for  at  first  sight  :  upon  v/liicli  the  car- 
dinal complained  very  bitterly  to  the  pope,  and 
desired  his  holiness  to  give  orders  for  its  being 
erased.  The  pope  replied,  *'  Tliat  it  was  out  of 
his  power  to  oblige  him."     *'  Why  so?"  said 
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Campegio.  "  Because,"  answered  Iiis  holiness, 
"  we  have  power  to  deliver  only  out  of  purgatory ; 
none  out  of  hell." 


Peter  Aretin,  the  celebrated  satirist,  who  knew 
better  how  to  wield  the  pen  than  the  sword,  took 
the  part  of  Titian  against  Tintoret,  in  a  dispute 
which  happened  between  those  great  artists.  Tin- 
toret, who  knew  the  cowardly  disposition  of  the 
satirist,  one  day  met  him,  and  askctl  him  into  his 
house,  saying  he  was  very  desirous  of  drawing  the 
picture  of  so  celebrated  a  writer.  Aretin  con- 
sented, when,  to  his  great  confusion,  the  painter 
advanced  up  to  him  with  a  pistol,  which  he  put 
close  to  his  breast.  "  Alas  !"  said  Arclin,  *'  what 
are  you  going  to  do  ?"  "  I  only  mean  to  take 
your  measure,"  said  Tintoret,  "  and  I  find  you 
are  just  four  times  and  a  half  the  length  of  my 
pistol."  Aretin  made  off  as  fast  as  his  legs  could 
carry  him,  and  took  care  to  keep  out  of  Tintoret's 
way  for  tbe  future. 

A  Norman  priest,  named  the  abbe  Ma!otru, 
remarkably  ridiculous  in  his  pcrsou  and  dress, 
was  so  greatly  offended  at  the  smile  which  he  ob- 
served on  the  face  of  M.  Lasson,  one  of  his  audi- 
tors, while  he  officiated  at  mass,  that  he  insti- 
ttifed  a  civil  process  against  liim.  Lasson,  who 
had  a  good  turn  for  caricature  draw  ing,  drew  a 
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sketch  of  the  priest  (drest  as  he  used  to  be,  -with 
half  a  dozen  blaick  caps  on  his  head,  nine  waist- 
coats, and  alniost  as  many  pair  of  breeches. 
When,  therefore,  the  court  called  upon  hira  for 
liis  defence,  he  suddenly  produced  his  portrait  of 
the  abbe  Malotru,  which  occasioned  a  general 
laughter ;  and  the  painter  was  acquitted. 

Rembrandt  was  of  a  very  whimsical  and  car 
pricious  temper.  One  day  while  he  was  em- 
ployed in  painting  a  whole  family  in  one  piece, 
just  as  his  picture  was  on  the  point  of  being 
finished,  a  person  came  and  told  him  that  his  fa- 
vourite monkey  was  dead.  He  was  greatly  aflFected 
at  the  loss,  and  ordered  it  to  be  brought  to  hira  ; 
when,  without  paying  any  respect  to  the  person* 
whose  portraits  he  had  drawn,  he  drew  a  likeness 
of  the  dead  animal  upon  the  same  canvas.  This 
singularity,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  gav? 
great  offence  to  the  family ;  but  he  refused  to 
erase  the  new  figure,  and  chose  rather  to  risk  the 
loss  of  the  money  which  he  was  to  receive  for  the 
picture,  than  part  with  his  whim. 

Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  the  Kora^ 
against  paintings  and  images,  the  sultan  Mohan* 
med  the  Second  had  a  fancy  for  the  arts,  and 
sent  to  invite  Gentil  Bellini,  a  Venetian  painter, 
to  his  court.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Constanti- 
sg 
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nople,  Bellini  was  directed  to  paint  a  picture  on 
the  subject  of  the  behcailinff  of  John  the  Baptist. 
When  the  piece  was  finished,  the  sultan  found 
fault  with  the  representation  of  the  wounded  part, 
and  to  shew  that  he  was  in  the  rii^ht,  immedi- 
ately drew  his  scymctar,  and  cut  off  the  head  of 
one  of  hi?  slaves.  Bellini,  on  leaving  the  presence 
of  his  Turkish  majesty,  stole  away  to  the  har- 
bour, and  set  sail  for  Venice  th^  same  evening. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  amons:  other  paint- 
ings that  adorned  the  great  church  at  Haarlem, 
"was  one  of  Abraham  offering  up  his  son  Isaac, 
which,  in  every  respect  l)ut  the  design,  exceeded 
all  the  rest  in  the  church  ;  but  that  was  of  true 
Dutch  invention,  for  Abrabam  was  represented  as 
shooting  Isaac  with  a  pocket  pistol,  when  just  as 
it  was  about  to  be  discharged,  a  little  clierub  de- 
scends and  makes  water  in  the  pan. — Bishop  Bur- 
net speaking  of  Holland  one  day  to  king  Wil- 
1  am,  said,  "  he  had  seen  a  curiosity  in  that  coun- 
try which  he  believed  was  not  to  bo  equalled 
in  the  whole  world."  His  majesty  being  ilesirons 
to  know  what  it  was,  the  bishop  uientionrd  Tliis 
picture.  The  king  smiled;  and  when  he  rcluruecl 
to  Holland,  caused  it  to  be  removed. 

Marshal  Luxembourg  having  had  his  picture 
drawn  by  one  of  the  best  painters  in  Paris,  took 
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his  mistr^s  to  see  it,  with  an  intention  that  slie 
should  sit  for  her  own.  She  immediately  con* 
deraned  it, and  asserted  at  the  same  time,  that  she 
never  saw  any  portrait  like  the  person  it  pretended 
to  represent.  The  marshal  knowinj^  that  this  was 
mere  prejudice,  persuaded  the  lady  once  more  to 
go  to  the  painter's  liouse,  after  the  last  sitting, 
assuring  her  that  if  she  should  not  then  be  per- 
fectly satisfied,  he  would  cease  his  importunities. 
lie  had  contrived,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
painter,  just  at  the  time  the  lady  arrived,  to 
thrust  his  own  face  through  a  canvas  hung  where 
the  picture  had  before  been  placed  :  but  she,  on 
perceiving  it,  persisted  in  assertin^:  that  it  was  no 
more  like  than  before.  Upon  this  the  n)arshal 
could  not  k«ep  his  countenance  ;  but  by  laugh- 
ing aloud,  discovered  at  once  his  stratagem  and 
her  obstinacy. 

Latour,  an  excellent  portrait  painter  in  cray- 
ons, was  a  man  of  a  capricious  temper,  and  very 
blunt  in  his  expressions,  even  to  persons  of  th 
highest  rank.  He  long  refused  an  order  whic 
other  artists  most  eagerly  coveted,  that  of  draw- 
ing Louis  XV.  At  length,  however,  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  monarch's  commands;  but  the 
place  in  wliich  his  majesty  chose  to  sit  for  his 
picture,  was  a  tower  with  windows  all  round. 
"  What  am  1  to  do  in  this  lantborn  r"  said  La- 
s  3 
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tour— ^'  paiiitilifj  requires  only  one  passage  fc*T 
the  light."  "  1  have  chosen  this  retired  place," 
answered  the  king,  "  that  we  may  not  be  inter- 
rupted." **  I  did  not  know  before,  sire,"  re- 
iplied  the  painter,  "  thai  a  king  of  France  was 
not  master  of  his  own  house." 

Louis  Was  much  amused  with  the  original  sal- 
lies of  Latour,  who  sometimes  carried  them  pretty 
far,  as  may  be  conceived  from  the  following 
anecdote:  being  pent  for  to  Versailles,  to  paint 
the  portrait  of  madanie  de  Pompadour,  he  an- 
feiwered  surlily  :  "  Tell  madame  the  marchioness, 
that  I  do  not  run  about  to  paint."  Some  friends 
representing  to  Iiim  the  impropriety  of  such  a 
message,  he  promised  to  go  to  Versailles  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  provided  no  person  should  be  permitted 
to  interrupt  him.  On  his  arrival,  he  repeated 
this  condition,  requesting  leave  also  to  consider 
himself  at  home,  that  he  might  paint  at  his  ease. 
This  being  granted,  he  took  off  his  buckles,  gar- 
ters, and  neckcloth ;  hung  his  wig  upon  a  gi- 
randole ;  and  put  on  a  silk  cap  which  he  had 
brought  in  his  pocket.  In  this  dishabille  he  be- 
gan his  work,  when  presently  the  king  entered. 
*'  Did  yon  not  promise  me,  madame,"  said  the 
painter,  rfsing  and  taking  off  his  cap,  "  that  we 
should  not  be  interrupted  ?"  The  king,  laughing 
at  hu>  appearance  and  rebuke,  pressed  him  to  go 
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on.  "It  is  impossible  for  rae  to  obej  your  ma- 
jesty," answered  he.  *'  I  will  return  when  the 
marchioness  is  alone."  With  tliis  he  took  up  his 
buckles,  garters,  neckcloth,  and  perriwig,  and 
■went  into  the  next  room  to  dress  himself,  mutter- 
ing as  he  went,  that  he  did  not  like  to  be  inter- 
rupted. The  favourite  of  the  king  yielded  to 
the  painter's  caprice,  and  the  portrait  was  finished. 
It  was  a  full  length,  as  large  as  life,  and  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  ever  exe- 
cuted. 
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About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century -> 
a  revolution  happened  in  the  republic  of  Genoa, 
\Yhich  ended  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 

The  people,  impatient  under  the  tyranny  of 
the  nobility,  murmured.  There  were  some  among 
them  who  sacrificed  the  welfare  and  tranquillity 
of  the  public  to  their  an.bition  and  interest:  they 
took  advantage  of  the  dispontent  of  the  people, 
and  irritated  them  by  seditious  discours(s  :  they 
took  up  arms,  and  the  nobility,  to  avoid  the  blows 
with  which  they  were  threatened,  promised  to 
grant  whatever  should  be  demanded. 

The  populace  were  desirous  that  an  able  of 
the  people  should  be  elected :  his  office  was  to 
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sustain  (lie  interests  and  liberties  of  the  people^ 
and  io  counterbalance  the  authorily  of  the  cap- 
tains,  \\ ho  were  theu  the  niagistralcs  o("  the  re- 
public. 

.  An  assembly  was  accord injrly  held  for  ihe  elec- 
tion of  an  abhe  of  the  people.  Vast  numbers 
■>\ent  !o  I  he  pUicc  of  met-lina,  and  every  one  gave 
his  voice  ;  but  as  they  all  sj>okc  at  orici-,  nobody 
was  nndcr-iood.  The  tunndl  increased,  (hepoo-r 
pie  begarj  lo  grow  warm,  and  were  reaily  (o  pro- 
ceed to  blows  ;  when  a  shoemaker,  who  was  just 
come  tion^  a  drinking-house,  passing  l>y  the  as- 
sembly, mixed  among  the  crowd,  and  gelling 
upon  a  litde  eminence,  being  eniboldencd  by'the 
fumes  of  the  wine,  he  bawl<'d  out  as  lond  as  he 
■^vas  able,  *'  Fellow-cilizer^s,  will  you  hearken  (o 
me?"  This  invocation  s'ruck  their  ears,  and  im- 
mediately all  eyes  were  tixed  on  him  ;  and  the 
Genoese,  who  were  about  to  tear  each  other  to 
pieces,  all  joined  in  a  hearty  laugh.  Some  bade 
him  hold  his  peace;  otheri>  encouraged  hira  to 
speak  on  ;  and  others  threw  dirt  at  him  ;  but  the 
orator,  without  being  in  the  least  disconcerted, 
said,  "  I  lliink  nijself  obliged  to  tell  you,  that 
you  ouglit  to  nominate  to  the  dignity  of  abbt  of 
Ihe  people  an  honest  man  ;  and  1  know  of  none 
more  so  than  Simon  lioccanegra ;  you  ought  to 
pppoinl  him." 

Simon  lioccanegra  was  u  perfectly  honest  man, 
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llie  amiablcnoss  of  his  diaracler,  his  generosity, 
and  nmij  other  virtues,  hail  procured  him  the 
love  and  esteem  both  of  tlie  nobility  and  commo- 
nalty. He  was  of  one  of  tJic  principal  fijniilies 
among  the  ctiz.^ns,  and  his  rebtions  liad  filled 
with  universal  appliuse  the  dignities  of  the  re- 
public. The  person  who  first  occupied  tlie  place 
of  captain  of  the  people,  was  one  of  his  ances- 
tors. 

In  shorL  his  merit  occasioned  them  fo  pay  at- 
tention to  tlie  slioemaker's  hnran^iie.  The  name 
of  Boccanegra  became  the  general  cry,  every  one 
insisted  upon  his  being  elected  ahbt  of  the  peo' 
pie,  and  they  pr<sented  him  the  sword,  which 
was  the  mark  of  his  dignity  ;  but  he  returned  it, 
saying,  that  he  thanked  the  people  for  the  good- 
Vt'ill  they  had  hhewtuhim,  but  that  as  none  of  his 
ancestors  had  been  abbe  of  the  people,  he  would. 
not  be  the  first  who  shoukl  introduce  that  office 
into  his  family.  He  was  willing  to  avail  himself 
.of  the  humour  into  which  he  found  (lie  speech  of 
the  shoemaker  had  thrown  the  people,  to  attaia 
tlie  lead  in  the  republic. 

The  people  (who  are  seldom  moderate  in  their 
affection  any  more  than  in  tlieir  hatred)  immedi- 
ately cried  out,  "  Boccanegra,  lord  of  Genoa!" 
He  then  said,  that  he  was  ready  to  submit  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  to  be  ahbe  or  lord,  according 
as  they  should  ordain.     This  pleased  the  people, 
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Tvlio  repeated,  ^'  Lord  Boccancgra!"  and  he  %?as 
proclaimed  perpetual  i{oc;i-'.  So  that  tlic  speech 
of  a  drunken  shoemaker  occasioned  the  govern- 
ment of  Genoa  to  be  transmitted  from  nobles  to 
the  people,  and  a  single  man  to  become  sole  mas- 
ter in  the  state. 

He  did  not  abuse  his  power  :  ever  Avntcliftd  of 
the  public  tranquillity,  lie  made  a  proper  use 
of  indulgence  and  severity-  His  prudence  made 
him  respected  and  esteemed.  Seditions  >vere  ap- 
peased; the  Genoese,  quiet  at  home,  were  able 
to  repel  the  attacks  of  ihe  enemies  of  the  state, 
and  to  make  themselves  feared  by  all  their  neigh- 
bours. 

Nohvith standing  his  virlucs,  the  doge  could 
not  give  satisiaction  to  those  minds,  who,  never 
finding  any  thing  to  be  pleased  with, explode  all: 
they  publicly  blamed  his  conduct,  accused  him 
of  ambition,  and  were  perpetually  formi  g  con- 
spiracifs  against  him.  Boccanegva,  tranquil  in 
tlu'  midsT  of  these  storms,  knew  how  to  make 
hiinsdf  feared  by  (hose  whose  love  he  could  not 
obtain.  At  length,  satiated  wilh  honours,  like 
anolher  Sj  11a,  henbJicafed;  and  in  leaving  to 
anollnr  the  vacant  place,  he  left  him  at  the  same 
time  a  fine  example  of  moderation. 

A  more  sIriKing  illustration  of  that  noisy  and 
false  pretension  to  public  virtue,  which  too  many 
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call  patriotism,  is  not  easily  to  he  fotind,  than 
in  the  following  anecdote,  extracted  from  the 
Memoirs  of  M.  Bertrand  de  Molleville. 

The  abbe  Sieyes,  a  man  for  sy stents j  a  subtle 
arguer,  an  obscurely  profound  metaphysiciauj 
pushed  himself  into  notice  in  1787,  in  the  pro- 
vincial assembly  of  Orleans,  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  by  liis  continual  and  frequently  embar- 
rassing opposition  to  the  old  ptinciples,  and  i6 
all  the  views  of  the  j^overnment.  The  archbishop 
of  Sens,  then  minister,  being  informed  of  it, 
asked  M.  de  L — ,  one  of  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  that  department,  who  the  abbe  Sieyes 
was,  of  whom  he,  heard  so  much  ?  "  lie  is  a 
man,"  replied  M.  de  L — ,  "  who  is  extremely 
dangerous  in  times  iii^e  these.  You  must  abso- 
lutely secure  him,  to  prevent  his  doing  a  great 
deal  of  mischief."  "  But  by  what  means  se- 
cure him?"  "There  is  but  one;  and  that  is, 
to  chain  him  down  witli  fetters  ;  not  of  iron,  but 
of  gold."  "  What!  do  you  think  he  is  to  be 
bought  ?"  "  1  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  he  is  not 
rich,  he  loves  expensive  living,  and  good  cheer, 
and  of  course  money."  "  How  mucli  must  lie 
have  ?  Do  you  think  an  annuity  of  6000  livres 
upon  an  abbey  would  be  enough?"  "  No; 
his  price  is  liigher  than  that."  "  Say  twelve 
then."  "That  v.iU  do;  but  inst-ead  of  giving 
bira  an  annuity,  give  him  an  abbey  of  that  value. 
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He  is  of  low  extraction,  and  full  of  vanity  ;  he 
would  be  highly  flatlrrcd  »i(h  an  abbey,  and 
you  wiU  be  sure  of  being  better  served  for  it." 
*'  Let  it  be  so  then.  Will  you  undertake  the 
negotiation  ?"  "  No,  I  cannot ;  but  the  abbe 
dc  Cezarges,  who  is  known  to  be  entirely  devoted 
to  you,  is  in  our  provincial  assembly,  and  no- 
body is  filter  to  execute  tlie  commission."  •'  AVell, 
then,  I  will  put  it  into  his  hands." 

The  archbishop  of  Sens  in  consequcuce  sent  the 
abbe  Ceznrgcs  private  instructions,  together  with 
a  letter  which  he  was  to  shew,  as  occasion  re- 
quired, to  the  abbe  Sieyes,  and  in  which  the  mi- 
nister spo'e  highly  of  the  talents  and  great  know- 
ledge of  the  abbe,  saying,  "  that  he  had  men- 
tioned him  io  the  king,  and  that  ins  majesty 
thought  of  calling  him  into  the  administralion, 
of  preferring  him  to  an  abbey  of  12,000  livrcs  in- 
come, (S>'c." 

With  these  cred<  ntials  the  abbe  Cezarges  Avent 
and  paid  a  friemily  visit  to  the  abbe  Si«>ves.  "  llow 
is  it,  my  dear  abbe,"  said  he  to  lum,  "  that,' 
with  all  ti»e  talents  you  possess,  you  have  not  the 
wit  to  turn  them  to  account  in  improving  your 
situation?  The  side  of  opposition  in  our  assem- 
bliis  will  only  serve  to  creiteyou  powerful  cne- 
n»iis,  and  to  shut  the  door  of  favour  against  you  ; 
whereas  if,  iujjtead  of  p<rpetually  opposing  and 
embarrassing  the  government,  you  were  to  be  of 
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service  to  it,  you  ■would  certainly  be  well  re- 
warded." "  Of  service  to  the  government!  to 
the  miiiis<ers !  Do  not  mention  it  (o  mo  :  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  witli  tliose  people  :  they  are  all 
either  madmen  or  fools."  "  The  archI)ishop  of 
Sens?"  "  The  archbishop  of  Sens  is  the  greatest 
madman  among  them."  "  You  will  allow  at 
least  that  he  is  not  a  fool,  and  I  will  convince 
you  that  he  is  not  mad  ;  you  are  much  in  the 
wrong  to  speak  of  him  as  you  do:  the  proof  of 
his  not  being  mad  is,  that  he  thinks  highly  of 
you."  "  Of  me!  He  does  not  even  know  my 
name."  "  You  are  mistaken;  he  has  heard  a 
great  deal  of  you,  and  does  not  doubt  that  you 
could,  if  you  would,  be  of  very  great  service  to 
the  administration  :  he  has  even  proposed  you  to 
the  king,  and  wishes  to  give  you  an  abbey." 
"  An  abbey  !"  "  Yes,  an  abbey,  and  an  abbey 
too  with  a  revenue  of  12,000  livres  :  this  deserves 
attention."  "  No  doubt  it  would,  if  what  you 
say  were  true."  "  I  can  shew  you  all  1  have 
said  to  you,  written  by  the  hand  of  the  minister 
himself;  atul  I  should  not  have  mentioned  it  to 
3'ou,  had  1  not  been  expressly  commissioned  by 
ium  to  do  it."  "  Oli !  that  alters  the  case." 
"  Well!  what  answer  shall  1  give?"  "  I  can- 
not pretend  to  say  that  a  good  abbey  would  not 
give  me  great  pleasure."  "  Thai's  right,  and 
you  may  depend  upon  having  one ;  but  may  the 
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ministry  also  depend  upon  j'our  services  ?"  *^  Of 
course;  and  if  lliey  will  listen  to  me,  they  will  be 
guilty  of  fewer  follies."  "  Then  I  may  write  to 
the  archbishop  of  Sens  that  you  accept  thp  abbey, 
and  so  forth.'*  "  Yes,  certainly ;  but  when  is 
this  to  take  place?**  *'  Immediately  after  the 
closing  of  our  provincial  assembly.  You  must 
go  to  Versailles,  where  you  will  see  the  arch- 
bishop ;  converse  with  him  upon  the  subject,  and, 
in  the  next  arrangement  of  the  list,  you  will  be 
appointetl." 

From  that  moment  the  abbe  Sieyes  entirely 
changed  his  tone  in  the  assembly,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  those  who  were  unacquainted 
with  his  secret.  They  continued  sitting  for 
about  six  weeks  longer.  Hardly  were  they  broke 
up,  when  the  abbe  Sieyes  repaired  to  Versailles, 
and  presented  himself  at  the  hotel  of  tlie  arch- 
bishop of  Sens.  During  two  hours  he  waited  in 
vain  in  the  anti-chamber,  for  the  moment  when  he 
should  be  introduced  into  the  ministei*s  closet. 
At  length  finding  that  he  was  not  sent  for,  he 
desired  a  servant  to  go  and  announce  him  again  ; 
but  by  that  he  gained  nothing  ;  for  all  the  an- 
swer brought  back  by  the  servant  was,  that  his 
tordehip  was  very  busy,  a)\d  could  not  see  any 
body.  The  abbe,  convinced  that  he  hud  hoen 
made  game  of,  went  away  exasperated  at  the  car- 
dinal^ and  satliy  vexed  at  having  yielded  so  easily 
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lo  corruption,  esjjecially  as  he  had  experienced 
all  the  shame,  without  rcapint^  any  of  the  protit 
of  it.  He  hastened  to  the  abbe  Cezarges,  related 
his  adventure,  and  reproached  hira  very  bitterly 
for  having  made  himself  the  instrument  of  so  abo- 
minable a  piece  of  treachery.  The  abbe  Cczarges 
did  all  he  could  to  appease  his  anger,  and  to  per- 
suade him  that  the  archbishop's  mind  could  not 
Ije  changed  :  he  promised  to  go  and  see  tlie  minis- 
ter in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  ascertain  his  in- 
tentions. It  was  not  till  he  heard  of  the  abbe 
Sieyes's  great  rage,  that  the  archbishop  remem- 
bered the  promises  he  had  desired  to  be  made  to 
him  more  than  six  weeks  before,  or  even  his 
name,  which  he  had  almost  forgotten.  "  Let 
hira  know,"  said  he  to  the  abbe  Cezarges,  "  that 
1  was  ignorant  of  his  being  at  Versailles,  and  that 
my  servant  having  misunderstood,  or  not  retain- 
ing his  nnmc,  had  pronounced  it  in  such  a  bung- 
ling ntanner,  that  it  had  been  impossible  for  me 
to  guess  it  was  lie  vho  was  announced.  Let  him 
come  again  to  see  nie,  and  1  will  make  my  peace 
with  him." 

This  conversation,  with  the  particulars  of 
which  the  abbe  Sieyes  was  next  day  informed, 
appeasing  his  wrath,  and  reviving  his  hopes  a 
little,  he  agreed  to  pay  a  second  visit  (o  the 
archbishop  of  Sens.  Unfortunately,  i»e  wont  the 
day  on  which  the  sainlster  gave  a  public  audi- 
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ence,  and  when,  of  course,  every  body  who  wish* 
ed  to  see  or  to  speak  to  him,  went,  without  being 
announced,  into  the  hall  as  soon  as  the  doors  of 
it  were  opened.  The  ardhbishop  having  never 
seen  this  abbe,  and  being  as  little  apprised  of  his 
second  visit  as  he  had  been  of  !iis  first,  paid  him 
no  attention,  and  perhaps  took  him  for  one  of 
those  busy-bodies  wlio  are  often  seen  at  the  levees 
of  ministers,  though  they  have  nothing  to  say  to 
them,  and  who  attend  chiefly  to  say  that  they  had 
been  there.  The  abbe  iSioycs  being  totally  igno- 
rant of  the  ceremony  of  ministerial  audiences, 
waited,  and  waited  in  vain,  for  the  archbishop's 
coming  up  to  him.  The  minister  concluded  his 
levee,  according  to  custom,  as  soon  as  those  w!io 
went  to  speak  to  him  had  said  all  they  had  to  say, 
and  retired  to  his  closet,  leaving  the  abbe  Sieves 
in  the  hall,  confounded,  transported  with  rage, 
and  more  convinced  than  ever  that  he  had  becTi 
made  a  dupe.  He  went  off  cursing  the  archbi- 
shop of  Sens,  and  swearing  to  be  revenged  for  so 
atrocious  a  perfidy.  The  abbe  Cezargcs  tried, 
without  effect,  to  bring  him  to  reason,  and  to  jus- 
tify the  minister:  but  he  repeatedly  answered, 
"  Say  no  more  of  that  man  to  me  !  lie  is  a  villain  ! 
He  shall  know — he  shall  know  whom  he  has  to 
deal  wifh."  He  accordingly  some  time  afler  pub- 
lished his  first  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Moyens 
d'Execution,"  in  which  he  inserted  the  most  vi- 
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rulent  declamation  that  had    ever   bceu    made 
against  the  archbishop  of  Sens. 

In  1520,  a  seditioa  was  raised  in  Castile  by 
one  John  de  Padilla,  who  was  instigated  by  his 
wife.  This  woman  actually  robbed  the  church 
of  Toledo  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver,  to  enable  her  husband  to  pay  his  soldiers. 
It  happened  that  a  priestof  the  village  of  Mediana 
was  so  well  affected  to  Padilla,  that  every  Sunday, 
in  his  exhortation  to  the  people,  he  recommended 
him,  and  the  patriotic  cause  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, to  their  prayers ;  and  thus  he  continued 
for  above  a  month  ;  but  afterwards  some  of  the 
troops  of  Padilla  passing  through  the  village, 
devoured  all  the  fowls  and  bacon  belonging  to 
the  parson,  drank  up  his  wine,  and  what  was 
worse  than  all,  carried  off  his  handmaid.  The 
following  Sunday  he  made  a  very  pathetic  dis- 
course to  his  flock,  which  he  concluded  thus: 
*'  You  know,  my  brethren,  how  that  John  de 
Padilla  passed  through  here  this  week,  and  1  be- 
lieve you  are  not  ignorant  that  his  soldiers  who 
lodged  in  my  house,  have  not  left  me  so  much  as 
a  single  pullet ;  they  have  moreover  eaten  up  all 
ray  bacon,  and  drank  out  my  four  barrels  of  good 
wine;  but  above  all,  the  sacrilegious  wretches 
have  carried  away  poor  Catherine.  1  tell  you 
this,  my  friends,  that  for  the  future  you  may  not 
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pray  for  John  de  Pad  ilia,  but  for  the  kinof,  don 
Carlos,  and  the  queen,  who  are  our  natural  sove- 
reigns." 

Dr.  Hales,  late  fellow  of  Trinity  college,  Dub- 
lin, and  professor  of  oriental  languages  in  that 
university,  relates  a  pleasing  act  of  genuine  pa- 
triotism in  Dr.  Chenevix,  formerly  bishop  of  Wa- 
terford. 

The  bishop  distinguished  himself  for  many 
years,  as  chairman  to  the  committee  of  the  house 
of  lords,  appointed  for  enquiring  into  the  public 
charities,  by  his  zeal  and  activity,  in  bringing 
to  light,  and  successfully  prosecuting,  the  de- 
tainers of  charitable  bequests  to  the  poor,  through- 
out the  kingdom,  for  which  he  encountered  much 
opposition  and  ill-will,  and  obloquy,  from  ho- 
nourable, noble,  and  right  honourable  defaulters. 
A  noble  lord  of  this  description,  whom  he  had 
prosecuted  through  all  the  inferior  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  against  whom  he  had  at  length  obtained 
a  decree  of  the  Irish  house  of  lords,  threatened 
that  be  would  remove  the  suit,  by  appeal  to  the 
English  house  of  lords,  and  that  he  would  ex- 
pend five  thousand  pounds  in  resisting  the  de- 
cree; which,  when  the  bishop  heard,  he  took  aa 
opportunity  of  meeting  his  lordship,  and  said  to 
him:  "  IVIy  lord,  I  am  now  old,  and  1  perceive 
you  wish  to  protract  the  suit  until  my  death ;  an 
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event  tyhich  cannot  be  far  dis(ant.  Deceive  not 
yoursdf,  however,  with  the  vain  expectation  that 
ray  demise  will  terminate  the  action :  I  have 
made  ray  will,  and  allotted  ten  thousand  pounds 
for  the  continuance  of  it  after  my  death.  I  have 
gained  much  by  the  church,  and  it  is  but  just 
and  equitable  that  I  should  contribute  liberally 
towards  the  support  of  the  church." 

Upon  this  his  lordship  submitted,  and  paid 
the  bequest,  which  had  been  long  outstandii^, 
to  a  ^considerable  amount. 

PHYSIC. 

Formerly  there  was  a  set  of  quacks  called 
urine-casters,  who  pretended  to  judge  of  diseases, 
and  to  prescribe  remedies,  by  only  looking  at  the 
patient's  water. 

A  woman,  whose  husband  was  severely  bruised 
by  a  fall,  took  some  of  his  water  in  a  bottle  to  the 
noted  empyric  Nicholas  Culpeper.  The  sage  doc- 
tor examined  it  very  carefully,  and,  at  the  same 
time  put  some  artful  questions  to  the  woman, 
from  whose  answers  he  gathered  a  knowledge  of 
the  case ;  on  which  he  gravely  pronounced  his 
judgment,  that  the  owner  of  the  water  had  fallen 
down  stairs.  "  God  bless  you,  sir,"  said  the 
woman,  "  it  is  very  true ;  and  if  you  can  but  tell 
t2 
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me  how  many  stairs  it  was,  I  shall  say  you  are  a 
conjuTor."  The  doctor  was  puzzled  at  this  ;  but 
contemplating  the  woman's  condition,  he  con- 
cluded that  her  house  could  not  be  very  lofty,  so 
he  said  at  a  venture,  "  About  ten  stairs." — "  Ah, 
doctor,"  replied  the  woman,  *'  you  are  out ;  for 
John  fell  down  twenty  stairs."  Upon  this  Cul- 
peper  looking  at  the  bottle,  and  next  at  the  wo- 
man, said,  "  Why,  here  is  not  the  whole  of  the 
patient's  water." — "  No,  sir,  nor  half  of  it." 
*'  Why  then,"  replied  he,  "  how  could  I  guess 
the  right  number  of  stairs,  unless  I  had  a  full 
view  of  his  urine?"  He  then  made  up  his  pre- 
scription, and  his  fame  was  spread  abroad  as  a 
conjuror  indeed. 

In  the  life  of  Dr.  Radcliffe,  is  the  following 
humorous  anecdote : 

*'  These  piss-pot  prophets  had  wormed  the 
country  out  of  many  a  sweet  penny  ;  and  crowds 
of  men  and  women  went  daily  to  them,  with 
phials,  &c.  for  a  definitive  sentence  in  their  hus- 
bands', wives',  and  children's  cases.  Amongst  the 
rest,  to  >vhom  should  one  of  these  credulous  wo- 
men come,  with  a  urinal  in  her  hand,  but  to  Dr. 
Radcliife :  the  good  woman  dropt  a  curtsey,  told 
him  she  had  heard  of  his  great  fame  at  Stanton  (a 
few  miles  from  Oxford),  and  that  she  had  made 
bold  to  bring  him  a  fee  3  by  which  she  hoped  his 
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TTorsliip  would  be  prevailed  with  to  tell  her  the 
distemper  of  which  her  husband  lay  sick,  and  to 
prescribe  proper  remedies  for  his  relief.  *'  Where 
is  he  ?"  cries  the  doctor.  "  Sick  in  bed,  four 
miles  off,"  replied  the  petitioner.  "  And  that's 
his  water,  no  doubt?"  cries  the  doctor.  **  Yes,. 
an't  please  your  worship,"  the  woman  replies  :. 
and  being  asked  her  husband's  trade,  says  that  of 
*'  a  shoemaker."  "  Very  well,  mistress,"  says 
Radcliffe ;  and  taking  the  urinal,  he  empties  it 
into  his  chamber-pot,  and  then  filling  it  with 
his  own  water,  dismisses  her  in  these  terms: 
*'  Take  this  with  you  home  to  your  husband,  and 
if  he  will  undertake  to  fit  me  with  a  pair  of  boots, 
by  the  sight  of  my  water,  I  will  readily  pre- 
scribe for  his  distemper  by  the  sight  of  his." 

This  great  physician,  for  such  he  undoubtedly 
was,  though  with  little  study,  was  a  man  of  un- 
common humour,  and  of  very  rough  manners  ; 
notwithstanding  which,  he  possessed  a  fund  of 
good  nature. 

A  nobleman  who  bad  been  one  of  his  earliest 
friends,  took  it  into  liis  head  to  fancy  himself 
extremely  out  of  order,  when  nothing  was  the 
matter  with  him.  Accordingly  repeated  messages 
were  sent  to  the  doctor,  who  returned  for  answer, 
that  "  his  lordship  did  not  know  when  he  was 
well,  for  he  was  in  perfect  health,  if  he  would 
T  3 
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tbiiik  himself  so."  At  last,  for  fea¥  of  entireljptr 
disobliging  biro,  Radclifie  waitedupon  kis  f>atient) 
and  asked  where  his  pain'  was  ?  on  which  his= 
lordship,  after  much  hesitation,  and  pointing  to 
▼arieus  parts  of  bis  body,  said,  **  he  had  a 
strange  singing  i»  bis  head."  *'  Why  then," 
said  the  d<)etor,  "  the  best  thing  you  ctm  do 
is  to  wipe  your  a — with  a  balkd ;"  which  coarse 
jcH  perfectly  cured  bis  Iordship*s  malady. 

Iladcliffe  was  very  fond  of  his  bottle,  and 
ykhen  he  was  once  set  fairly  in  with  a  drinking* 
party,  it  was  a  difficult  thing  to  get  him  away, 
let  a  patient*s  rank  or  danger  be  as  they  would. 

A  person  came  oi»e  evening  to  the  tavern 
which  RadclifFe  frequented,  and  requested  him 
ta  come  speedily  to  his  wife.  RadclifFe  pro- 
raised  to  attend  her  as  soon  as  the  bottle  was 
out,  bnt  no  entreaties  could  prevail  with  him  to 
go  sooner.  The  husband,  being  a  powerful  ath- 
letic man,  without  any  ceremony,  took  the  doc- 
tor upon  his  back  and  carried  him  oflf,  to  the  no 
small  entertainment  of  the  spectators.  When 
he  had  set  the  doctor  on  his  legs,  with  an  apology 
for  his  rudeness,  RadclifFe  exclaimed,  "  d — ye, 
you  dog,  J'U  be  revenged  of  you  by  curing  your 
wife  ;"  and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

The  doctor  was  once  called  from  his  company, 
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tf>  attend  a  lady  of  distinction  who  "was  stated  ta 
have  been  taken  suddenly  ill  in  a  very  alarming 
way.  Our  Esculapius  was  at  that  time  so  fat 
gone,  as  hardly  to  be  able  to  mount  the  stairs  ; 
and  when  he  sat  down  by  the  bed-side,  he  could 
not  feel  the  patient's  pulse  ;  so  that  being  some- 
what vexed,  he  kept  muttering,  **  d — d  unlucky 
this ;  devilish  drunk  indeed."  The  lady's  wo- 
man chancing  to  overhear  part  of  his  ejaculations, 
came  and  whispered  in  his  ear :  "  Sir,  'tis  true  ; 
my  lady  has,  I  fear,  taken  a  little  too  much, 
■which  is  indeed  her  common  failing."  Upon  this 
the  doctor  roused  himself,  ordered  an  emetic,  and 
departed. 

The  lady  of  lord  chief  justice  Holt  being  very 
ill,  Radcliffe  paid  her  more  attention  than  was 
customary  with  him.  This  was  observed,  and  it 
was  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  was  well  known 
that  the  doctor  mortally  hated  Holt :  accordingly 
some  of  his  bottle  companions  asked  him  the 
reason;  "  Why,"  said  Radcliffe,  *'  I  know  that 
Holt  wishes  the  woman  dead,  so  I  am  determmed 
to  keep  her  alive  to  plague  him." 

Very  remarkable  was  his  discernment,  and  the 
consequence  of  it,  in  the  case  of  one  Tyson,  aa 
old  usurer  of  bad  character. 

This  maa  had  amassed  wealth  to  the  amount 
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of  more  tban  300,000/.  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his 
riches,  he  was  miserably  avaricious.  Being  af- 
flicted with  a  slow  disease,  he  dealt  so  long  with 
quacks  for  cheapness  sake,  that  he  was  at  last 
reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  life.  In  this  state  he 
was  advised  ia  consult  with  Dr.  Radcliffe,  but 
the  great  difficulty  was,  how  to  get  the  doctor's 
advice  at  the  least  possible  expence.  At  last  it 
was  agreed  that  he  and  his  wife  should  wait  upon 
the  doctor  at  his  house;  accordingly  they  left 
their  own  carriage  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
proceeded  from  thence  in  a  hackney-coach  to 
Bloomsbury,  where  with  two  guineas  in  hand, 
and  dressed  very  meanly,  the  old  fellow  stated  his 
ailments,  which  Radcliffe  carefully  attended  to  ; 
and  then  told  him  "  to  go  home,  die,  and  be 
d — d,  without  a  speedy  repentance;  for  that 
death  and  the  devil  were  ready  for  one  Tyson  of 
Hackney,  who  had  raised  an  immense  estate  out 
of  the  spoils  of  the  public,  and  the  tears  of  or- 
phans and  widows  ;  and  that  he  would  certainly 
be  a  dead  man  in  ten  days."  Nor  did  the  event 
falsify  the  prediction,  for  the  old  usurer  returned 
to  his  house,  quite  confounded  witli  the  sentence 
that  had  been  passed  upon  him  ;  which,  what- 
ever might  be  his  fate  afterwards,  was  fulfilled  as 
to  his  death,  in  eight  days  following. 

Radcliffe  discovered  great  presence  of  mind 
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once,  in  his  altendance  upon  a  gentleman  who  lay 
very  ill  of  a  quinsey.  The  case  was,  in  truth,' 
almost  hopeless,  as  the  whole  range  of  pharma- 
ceutical practice  had  been  exhausted  in  vain.  In 
this  dilemma,  the  doctor  ordered  a  large  hasty/- 
puddiiig  to  be  made,  and  served  up  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  patient.  When  it  was  done,  Rad- 
clifle  sat  down  at  one  end  of  the  table,  and  his 
man,  who  had  his  instruction,  at  the  otlier. 
Presently  the  doctor  asked  the  servant  some 
question,  and  the  follow  returning  rather  an  im- 
pertinent reply,  received  the  contents  of  his  mas- 
ter's spoon  in  his  face.  The  man  on  his  side  was 
not  backward,  and  quickly  the  whole  dish  was 
emptied  ;  which  strange  contest,  and  the  gro- 
tesque figure  of  the  combatants,  had  such  an 
effect  upon  the  sick  man,  that  he  broke  into  a  fit 
of  laughter,  whereby  the  imposthume  broke,  aritl 
he  was  cured. 

When  Radclifle  lived  in  Bow-street,  Covent- 
garden,  he  had  for  his  next  door  neighbour  sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  whose  garden  abounded  with 
rare  plants  and  flowers,  of  which  Radcliffe  was 
very  fond,  and  to  oblige  him,  sir  Godfrey  per- 
mitted him  to  break  a  door  out  in  the  wall  which 
divided  the  two  gardens.  But  the  doctor's  ser- 
vants made  such  havoc  among  the  hortulary  cu- 
riosities, that  sir  Godfrey  found  himself  under  the 
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necessity  of  making  a  complaint  to  their  master. 
The  grievance  however  still  continued,  so  that 
the  knight  at  last  sent  to  let  the  doctor  know  that 
he  sl^ould  be  obliged  to  brick  up  the  door-way. 
To  this  the  doctor,  who  was  often  in  a  choleric 
mood,  returned  for  answer,  "  that  Sir  Godfrey 
might  do  any  thing  be  pleased  to  the  door,  ex- 
cept painting  it." 

When  the  footman  returned  with  this  uncivil 
reply,  Kneller  said  :  "  Did  my  very  good  friend 
Dr.  Radcliffe  say  so?  Then  go  back,  and  after 
presenting  my  service  to  him,  tell  him  1  will  take 
any  thing  from  him  but  physic." 

One  of  Radcliffe's  contemporaries  was  a  noted 
quack,  named  Case,  who  united  the  two  profes- 
sions of  physician  and  astrologer.  He  took  tlie 
house  in  which  the  famous  Lilly  had  resided,  and 
over  his  door  he  placed  the  following  distich  : 

"  Within  this  place, 
"  Lives  doctor  Case." 

Upon  his  pill-boxes  he  had  these  lines  : 

Here's  fourteen  pills  for  thirteen  pence; 
Enough  in  any  man's  own  con-sci-ence. 

In  Granger's  Biographical  History  is  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  of  this  man  and  Radcliffe: 
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*^  Dr.  Maundy,  formeirly  of  Canterbury,  told 
IB€,  that  ill  bis  travels  abroad,  some  eminent  phy- 
sicians, who  had  been  in  England,  gave  him  a 
token  to  spend  at  his  return  with  Dr.  Radcliflb 
and  Dr.  Case.  They  fixed  on  an  evening,  and 
trere  very  merry,  when  Dr.  Radcliffe  thus  began 
a  health  :  "  Here,  brother  Case,  to  all  the  fools 
your  patients."  "  I  thank  you,  g(X)d  brother," 
replied  Case — "  let  me  have  all  the  fools,  and  you 
are  heartily  welcome  to  the  rest  of  the  practice." 

It  was  a  constant  rule  with  Dr.  Mead  to  take 
no  fee  from  a  clergyman. 

Mr.  Robert  Leake,  fellow  of  St.  John's  college, 
Cambridge,  a  valetudinarian,  who  from  reading 
Cheyne  on  regimen,  had  followed  his  prescrip- 
tions too  closely,  and  by  this  imprudent  practice 
became  much  emaciated,  was  persuaded  by  his 
friends  to  apply  to  Dr.  Mead.  Mr.  Leake  fol- 
lowed their  advice;  but  unadvisedly  told  the 
doctor  that  he  had  hitherto  observed  the  direc* 
tions  of  Cheyne,  as  laid  down  in  his  writings. 
Mead's  dignity  was  alarmed :  he  execrated  Cheyne 
and  his  regimen;  but,  says  he,  "Follow  my 
prescriptions,  and  I  will  set  you  up  again." 
Leako  submilted  ;  but  every  now  and  then  per- 
sisted to  ask  the  doctor  about  the  efficacy  of 
Cheyne's  rules.  This  Mead  highly  resented.  As 
soon  as  the  patient  was  pretty  well  recovered,  he 
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Rskctl  ihc  pliysicinn  %vbat  fees  lie  expected. 
**  Sir,"  Slid  the  doctor,  "  1  never  in  the  course 
of  my  }.r;»clice  have  faken  or  demanded  any  fee 
from  a  cI'Tj^yman :  but  since  you  have  been 
pleased  lo  pn-scrihc  to  me  ratlier  than  to  follow 
ray  prtscriptioijs,  when  you  had  committed  the 
care  of  your  health  to  my  frust  and  skill,  you 
must  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  demand  of  you  ten 
gjuneas."  Mr.  Leake  paid  the  money,  but  with 
some  reluctance.  *'  You  may  come  to  me  again," 
said  the  physician,  *'  before  you  leave  I  ondon." 
He  did  so,  and  Mead  returned  six  of  the  ten  gui- 
neas. 

An  ignorant  fellow,  who  had  acted  as  surgeon's 
mate  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  coming  (o  settle  as 
a  pliysician  at  Chichester,  desired  Collins  the 
poet,  (o  write  him  a  circular  address,  at  the  same 
time  giving  him  a  very  pompous  account  of  his 
own  great  qualifications,  the  result  of  an  exten- 
sive experience  in  many  long  voyages.  When 
the  doctor,  who  to  his  acquired  merits  added  the 
rare  and  wonder-working  virtue  of  being  the  se- 
venth son  of  a  farrier,  had  finished  his  story, 
Collins  wrote  these  lines  : 

The  seventh  son  of  Dr.  John, 
Pliysician  and  chirurgeon, 
Who  hath  traveli'd  wide  and  far, 
Man-widwife  to  a  man  of  war, 
In  i  hichester  hath  ta'en  aJiousej 
Hippocrates,  Hippocratoui. 
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The  folly  of  meddling  with  politics  in  coun- 
tries jealous  of  their  own  particular  forms  of  go- 
vernment, appears  in  a  story  taken  from  an  en- 
tertaining tour  through  the  Levant. 

A  Genoese  sculptor  was  sent  for  to  Venice,  to 
perform  some  curious  piece  of  workmanship  in 
the  church  belonging  to  the  Jesuits.  As  he  was 
very  famous,  it  was  customary  to  go  and  see 
him  at  work. — Two  French  travellers,  amongst 
others,  hearing  of  his  performance,  went  to  see 
Iiim,  and  after  admiring  the  beauties  of  the  piece 
he  was  about,  they  insensibly  led  him  into  a  con- 
versation about  the  Venetian  form  of  government. 
The  Frenchmen,  according  to  their  custom  of 
finding  fault  with  every  thing  out  of  their  own 
country,  launched  forth  into  bitter  invectives 
against  the  senate,  and  the  republic,  and  liberally 
bestowed  the  title  of  pantaloons  on  the  senators. 

The  sculptor  defended  tiie  Venetians,  but  to 
no  purpose  ;  for  as  they  were  two  to  one,  they 
soon  silenced  him.  The  next  morning  the  ^  e- 
noese  v.as  brought  before  the  senate — shuddering 
with  fear.  lie  had  no  idea  of  his  crime;  nor 
was  any  thing  farther  from  his  thoughts  than  his 
conversation  with  the  Frenchmen.  From  the  se- 
nate he  was  carried  before  the  council  of  state. 
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where  lie  was  asked  if  he  should  know  the 
Frenchmen  again,  with  whom  he  held  a  conver- 
sation the  day  before,  on  the  government  of  the 
r^ublic.  At  this  question  his  fears  redoubled, 
and  he  answered  in  a  faltering  voice,  that  he  had 
said  nothing  but  was  to  the  praise  of  the  senate. 
He  was  then  ordered  to  look  into  the  next  cham- 
ber, where  he  saw  the  two  Frenchmen  liung  up 
to  the  ceiling.  He  judged  from  this  horrid  spec- 
tacle that  his  last  hour  was  come  ;  but  he  was  re- 
manded before  the  senate,  when  the  doge  in  a  so- 
lemn manner  pronounced  these  words :  "  Keep 
silence  for  the  future,  my  friend,  our  republic 
Las  no  need  of  such  advocates  as  you."  He  was 
Ihen  set  at  lil^erty ;  but  his  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions so  far  got  tlie  better  of  him,  that  he  never 
returned  to  take  leave  of  the  Jesuits,  but  left  Ve- 
nice as  fast  as  possible,  and  swore  he  would  never 
return  to  it  again. 

And  yet  there  is  an  instance  on  our  own  parlia- 
ir.entary  records,  which  shews  that  at  a  time 
Avhen  the  house  of  commons  pretended  4o  contend 
/or  liberty,  it  would  give  none  to  others. 

*'  Thursday,  in  the  morning,  27th  May,  1641, 
Mr.  Taylor,  a  barrister,  and  burgess  for  Old 
Windsor,  was  brought  upon  his  knees  in  the 
house  of  commons  for  speaking  some  words  in 
dispar.'igement  of  the  whole  house  about  the  earl 
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of  Strafford's  death,  saying,  they  liad  coTumlMed 
murder  with  the  sword  of  justiw,  and  ih^i  he 
would  not  for  a  world  have  so  much  blood  on  his 
conscience  as  did  on  theirs  for  that  sentence. 
Which  words  being  proved  a^inst  him  by  <hc 
mayor  of  Windsor  (to  whom  he  spoke  therr.) 
and  some  others,  he  was  thereupon  expelled  1  he 
house,  and  voted  incapable  of  ever  being  a  par* 
liament  man,  committed  to  the  Tower  during 
pleasure,  to  be  carried  down  to  Windsor,  there 
to  make  recantation  for  those  words,  and  to  returii 
back  to  the  house  to  receive  farther  sentence ;  and 
it  was  ordered  that  a  writ  should  presently  issue 
for  a  new  election  in  his  room. 

*'  The  2d  of  June,  he  petitioned  to  be  restored 
iipofi  his  submission  ;  but  his  petition  would  not 
be  hearkened  unto." 

In  the  last  year  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  and  some  others  of  the  ministry,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Barber  (afterwards  alderman  Barber) 
to  print  a  pamphlet,  entitled  *'  The  Public  Spirit 
of  the  Whigs."  But  unfortunately  there  hap- 
pened to  be  one  passage  in  it  highly  reflecting  on 
the  Scotch  nation.  This  was  soon  taken  notice 
of  by  tlie  nobility  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  resented  by  then  very  strongly  in  the  house 
of  lords ;  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  move  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  author  and  publisher.     This 
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"was  an  unexpected  alarm  to  the  ministry,  who 
were  under  an  absolute  necessity  of  disowning 
publicly  what  they  had  themselves  caused  to  be 
Y/rilten  and  published.  In  this  dilemma,  Barber 
was  sent  for  in  great  haste,  in  order  to  consult 
upon  a  method  of  extricating  themselves  out  of 
the  difficulty.  The  ministry  not  being  willing  to 
appear  in  the  business,  rather  promoted  the  pro- 
secution of  the  printer,  than  seeming  to  discou- 
rage it ;  and  therefore  it  was  agreed  upon  by  the 
lords,  that  Barber  should  be  called  before  them 
the  next  day.  This  he  wafe  made  acquainted 
with,  and  with  great  sagacity  he  took  back  all 
the  unsold  copies  from  the  publishers  before  the 
messengers  m.ade  any  search  after  them  ;  and  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time  he  sent  them  an  equal 
number  of  the  pamphlets,  which,  to  all  appear- 
ance, were  the  very  same  ;  but  Bolingbroke  had 
drawn  up  another  paragraph,  which  was  inserted 
instead  of  tlie  obnoxious  one.  Tliis  alteration 
was  executed  so  speedily,  and  the  faulty  sheet 
canct'lled  throug/i  the  whole  impression  witli  so 
much  care  and  expedition,  that  when  (he  books 
were  seized  in  his  custody,  and  he  brought  before 
the  lords,  the  whole  was  setth'd  to  the  safety  and 
even  honour  of  the  author  and  publislier.  Ac- 
cording to  order,  Barber  api)earcd  before  the 
.house,  and  being  interrogated  as  to  his  printing 
end  publishing  such  a  pamphlet,  he  positively 
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denied  that  in  the  edition  he  had  prinled,  tliere 
was  any  such  para<^raph  as  the  one  which  was 
ordered  to  be  read  to  hira.  To  convict  hira  effec- 
tually, they  called  for  one  of  those  very  pam- 
phlets which  were  taken  in  his  own  possession, 
and  referred  to  the  particular  page.  But  to  their 
great  amazement,  as  well  as  disappointment,  no 
such  words  were  there  to  be  found,  the  sus- 
pected page  being  filled  rather  with  compliment 
than  invective ;  on  which  the  printer  was  in- 
stantly discharged. 

Dr.  Addington,  father  of  lord  Sidmouth,  was 
a  very  eminent  physician  at  Reading.  He  was 
a  strenuous  advocate  for  lord  Chatham,  and 
no  less  zealously  attached  to  his  son  when  he  be- 
came prime  minister.  At  the  time  when  the  re- 
spective merits  of  the  India  bills  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt,  formed  the  general 
topic  of  observation,  the  doctor  was  called  in  to 
visit  a  gentleman  supposed  to  be  at  the  point  of 
death.  While  the  physician  was  gone  to  his  pa- 
tient, the  family  assembled  below  in  anxious  ex- 
pectation ;  and  after  a  long  and  painful  pause,  a 
near  relation  hurried  out  of  the  room,  to  enquire 
the  cause  of  the  delay  ;  when  lo  !  on  the  stairs  he 
found  the  doctor  and  apothecary  engaged  in  a 
violent  dispute  about  the  India  bill  of  Mr.  Fox. 
"  Dear  sir,"  said  the  j'oung  man,  "  there  is  ua 
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one  in  this  house  who  denies  the  fransccndnnt 
merits  of  the  fiimily  at  Burton  Pynsent;  but  1 
fear  that  my  poor  brother  will  be  dead  before  you 
get  through  the  India  bill."  Dr.  Addina:ton  took 
the  hint,  visiled  his  patient,  prescribed  for  the 
complaint,  and  retired. 

Of  political  inconsistency,  the  late  Mr.  Fox, 
of  coalescing  memory,  was  a  remarkable  instance; 
and  yet  Charles  could  be  severe  enough  upon  the 
versatility  of  otiiers  ;  of  which  the  following  in- 
cident is  a  proof: 

When  his  furniture  was  sold  by  auction  several 
years  ago,  amongst  the  books  lliere  happened  to  be 
Gibbon's  first  volume  of  the  Roman  History,  and 
which  appeared  by  the  title-page  to  have  been 
given  by  the  author  to  his  honourable  friend, 
who  thought  proper  to  insert  on  the  blank  leaf 
this  anecdote:  "  The  author  at  Brookes's,  said, 
tiiere  was  no  salvation  for  this  country,  until  six 
heads  of  the  principal  persons  in  administration 
were  laid  on  the  table.  Eleven  days  after,  this 
same  gentleman  accepted  a  place  of  lord  of  trade, 
under  tliose  very  ministers,  and  has  acted  with 
them  ever  since!"  Such  was  the  avidity  of  bid- 
ders for  the  smallest  production  of  so  wonderful  a 
genius,  that  by  the  addition  of  this  little  record, 
the  book  sold  for  three  ffuincas ! 
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Peter  d'Espinac,  arcb bishop  of  Lyons, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV^.  was  a  furious  zealot^ 
and  a  man  of  most  intolerable  pride,  which  re- 
mained to  the  Ust  moment  of  his  existence. 

On  a  capuchin's  approaching  his  bed,  and  ad- 
dressing him  with,  "  Peter  d'Espinac,  think  of 
death  !"  the  archbishop  raised  his  bead,  opened 
his  eyes,  darted  a  glance  of  contemptuous  disdain 
on  the  poor  capuchin,  by  whom  he  had  been  so 
familiarly  addressed,  turned  himself  on  the  other 
side,  and  expired. 

Perhaps  no  man  ever  carried  his  self-conse- 
quence higher  than  Edward  Seymour,  prover- 
bially known  by  the  name  of  the  proud  duke  of 
Somerset.  His  second  wife  one  day  in  a  pleasant 
humour  coming  into  the  room,  suddenly  seated 
herself  on  his  knee,  threw  her  arm  round  his  neck, 
and  kissed  him.  Instead  of  receiving  this  con- 
jugal salute  with  gallantry,  the  haughty  grandee 
thus  addressed  her:  *'  Madam,  my  first  wife 
was  a  Percy,  and  she  would  not  have  taken  such 
a  liberty." 

This  nobleman  would  never  suffer  a  servant  to 

turn  his  back,  after  he  had  delivered  his  message, 

but  ordered  that  he  should  go  out  of  the  room 

backwards,  with  his  face  full  towards  his  master. 

v2 
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Th«  same  nobleman  being  in  the  country,  one 
of  the  out-riders  met  a  peasant  leading  a  pig, 
which  made  a  great  noise.  The  duke's  servant 
peremptorily  told  the  feUovr  to  get  out  of  the  way 
with  his  pig.  ^^  What  vor?"  says  the  man. 
*'  Why,  the  duke  is  coming,  and  he.  will  not  be 
looked  at  by  such  people  as  you."  "  Won't  he?'* 
cries  the  fellow:  "  but  he  shall  zee  me,  and  TU 
zee  him,  and  my  pig  shall  zee  un  too,  thof  he  be 
the  duke  or  the  devil."  Accordingly,  w  hen  the 
carriage  came  up,  the  countryman  took  up  his 
pig,  and  held  the  animal  as  close  as  he  could  to 
the  window,  to  the  great  mortification  of  his 
grace. 

The  late  earl  of  Abercorn  was  remarkable  from 
his  youth,  for  the  haughtiness  of  his  disposition 
and  austerity  of  his  manners. 

He  generally  visited  his  seat  near  Edinburgh 
once  a  year,  and  remained  there  about  five  or  six 
weeks;  but,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  Scottish  hos- 
pitality, he  was  highly  offended  if  any  person 
presumed  to  visit  him  without  the  ceremonial  of  a 
formal  card  of  invitation.  Dr.  Robertson,  the 
historian,  not  being  aware  of  this  peculiarity, 
went  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  lordship,  whom 
he  found  walking  in  a  shrubbery  lately  planted. 
The  doctor,  thinking  to  pay  a  compliment,  ob- 
served, that  th«  shrubs  had  grown  considerably 
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since  his  last  visit.  **  Because  thej  haye  nothiag 
else  to  do,"  replied  the  earl,  who  irameiliately 
turned  about  and  retired,  without  vouchsafing  to 
tpeak  another  word. 
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David  Barclay,  of  Mathers,  in  Scotland, 
and  father  of  the  famous  Robert  Barclay,  served  as 
a  colonel  under  Gnstavus  Adolphns,  king:  of  Swe- 
den, and  when  the  troubles  broke  out  in  Charles 
tBe  First's  <ime,  he  did  not  remain  neuler.  In 
that  fluctuating  period  he  became  a  quaker ; 
and  when  he  retired  to  live  upon  his  estate, 
wished  to  improve  his  personal  fiirra.  But  as  he 
knew  nothing  of  agriculture,  he  was  obliged  to 
trust  all  to  his  servants.  Having  discovered  that 
he  had  an  unskilful  ploughman,  he  was  at  much 
pains  to  recommend  belter  methods  of  ploughing, 
from  what  he  had  observed  among  his  neigh- 
bours ;  but  tlie  fellow  was  obstinate,  and  would 
go  on  his  own  way.  '*  Thou  knowest,  friend j" 
said  Mr.  Barclay,  "  that  I  feed  and  pay  thee  to 
do  my  work  in  a  proper  manner  ;  but  thou  art 
wise  in  thine  own  eyes,  and  regardest  not  the  ad- 
monitions of  thy  employer.  1  have  hitherto 
spoken  to  thee  in  a  style  thou  understandest  not, 
for,  verily,  thou  art  of  a  perverse  spirit :  I  wish 
u3 
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to  correct  thy  errors  for  my  own  sake,  and  for 
thine,  and  tlierefore  thus  tell  thee  (coming  over 
bis  h  'd  at  the  same  time  with  a  blow  which 
brought  him  to  the  ground)  that  I  am  thy  master, 
and  wdl  be  obeyed."  Though  I  he  weapon  was 
carnal,  this  was  the  demonstration  of  power,  and 
had  the  desired  efiect :  thr  ploughman  became 
tractable  and  qUict  as  a  lamb. 

Of  however  little  v;diie  we  may  think  the  pro- 
perty of  a  few  hundred  >ards  of  a  barren  moun* 
tain,  in  lormer  ages  great  disputes  have  arisen, 
and  much  bluod  has  been  shed,  in  regard  to  the 
march-line  oC  the  diflerent  proprie{o>h,  which  is 
commoidy  maiked  out  by  cairtts,  o.  la  .  stones, 
the  bearings  oi  wliich  are  lid  down  in  writing, 
and  in  case  of  encroachments,  the  ground  is  pe- 
rambulated by  the  oldest  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

A  difference  of  this  kind  arose  between  colo- 
nel Barclay  and  a  neighbour  of  his,  who  had 
built  a  sheeling  beyond  his  line.  A  shceling  is  a 
temporary  hut,  for  lliose  who  attend  cattle  in 
summer  time.  Mr.  Barclay  sent  the  gentleman 
notice  to  remove  the  hut,  signifying  that  if  he 
did  not,  he  would  come  and  throw  it  down ; 
no  regard  was  paid  to  the  message,  on  which  the 
colonel  called  together  a  few  of  his  tenants  and 
went  to  the  spot.   The  other  gentleman  had  heard 
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of  his  intention,  and  carae  also,  ready  to  oppose 
force  to  force.  When  the  bell  liferent  powers,  at 
the  head  of  their  respective  corps,  armed  with 
spades,  pitch-forks,  swords,  and  rusty  muskets, 
had  got  within  the  precincts  of  death,  a  halt  was 
commanded  on  botli  sides  ;  and  the  chiefs  having 
advanced  between  the  front  lines  in  sullen  silence, 
saluted  each  other.  *'  Friend,"  said  Mr.  Bar- 
clay, "  I  have  long  ago  renounced  the  wrathful 
principle,  and  wish  not  to  quarrel  with  any 
body ;  but  if  thou  hast  a  right  to  build  within 
the  marcli-line  between  us  here,  it  is  but  extend- 
ing that  right,  1o  build  within  ray  arable  fields, 
which  are  also  unenclosed :  let  our  people  stand 
by,  while  thou  and  I  throw  down  this  hut,  injuri- 
ous to  my  property,  and  of  no  consequence  to  thee." 
The  other  affirmed  that  he  had  a  right  to  build 
the  hut  where  it  stood ;  that  his  neighbour's  claim 
to  the  ground  was  unjust  and  ill-founded,  and 
that  he  would  be  the  death  of  the  first  man  who 
should  dare  to  touch  it.  "  Friend,"  said  the  co- 
lonel, "  the  time  was,  when  thou  wouldest  not 
have  dared  to  talk  to  me  in  this  style;  but  though 
1  am  only  the  withered  remains  of  what  I  was 
once,  thou  hadst  better  not  stir  up  the  old  man 
within  me ;  if  thou  dost,  he  will  soon  be  too  much  for 
thee.  Be  thy  threats  unto  thyself,  i  shall  throw 
down  the  first  stone,  and  do  you,  my  people, 
level  this  unjust  encroachment  of  my  neighbour.'* 
u  4 
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The  hut  was  thrown  down  without  the  least  op- 
position ;  and  both  parties  returned  in  peace  to 
their  respective  abodes. 

A  large  assembly  of  quakers,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  having  protracled  their  sitting  to  a 
very  long  and  tedious  period,  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed with  to  break  up,  till  a  merry  wag  thought 
of  this  stratagem,  proclaiming  "  in  the  king's 
name,  that  no  one  should  depart  without  his 
leave."  On  hearing  this,  they  all  immediately 
rose  and  went  away,  that  it  should  not  be  said  they 
paid  obedience  to  any  one. 

The  ancient  laws  of  Virginia  were  very  op- 
pressive against  the  quakers.  Lird  H«)vvard  of 
Effingham,  when  he  was  governor  of  that  pro- 
vince, having  a  great  aversion  to  those  sectaries, 
had  the  laws  put  rigidly  into  execution;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  quakers  suflered  many 
vexations.  A  deputation  of  the  friends  at  length 
waited  upon  his  lorciship,  requesting,  with  a 
buckram  kind  ot  humdity,  a  mitigation  of  the  se- 
verity under  wliich  they  laboured.  On  his  po- 
sitive refusal,  the  principal  speaker  exclaimed  : 
«'  Well  then,  the  Lord's  will  be  done!"  "  Yes, 
by  G — ,"  answered  the  governor,  "  and  the  lord's 
will  (meaning  his  own)  shall  be  done,  1  giv« 
you  my  word."  . 
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'  A  qunker  havinij  a  hors"  to  self,  took  htm  ta 
St.  Luke's  fair  at  Newcastle.  A  customer  boon 
apjx'ared,  who,  Jxiiiig  pleased  witli  the  apj)ear- 
anc  of  the  animal,  asked,  '*  if  he  would  draw 
well  ?"  to  which  question  the  owner  replied  with 
a  shruj^,  *'  Ah,  friend,  let  him  alone  for  that.** 
The  biijer  takiiior  him  in  the  wron^  sense,  pur- 
chased the  horse  without  any  more  enquiries.  But 
upon  triiil  the  horse  would  not  stretch  a  trace; 
on  which  the  buyer  went  in  a  violent  passion  to 
upbraid  the  seller,  who  very  coolly  answered: 
*'  Friend,  did  I  not  tell  thee  to  let  him  alone  for 
that;"  which  was  all  the  satisfaction  he  could 
get. 

A  quaker  in  a  certain  parish  refused,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  his  sect,  to  pay  the  clues 
of  the  minister,  who  did  not  immediately  pro- 
ceed as  authorized  by  law,  in  hopes  some  way 
might  be  found  to  prevent  such  a  course.  But 
his  forbearanqe  had  not  the  desired  etiect  ;  on  the 
contrary,  some  of  the  parishioners,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  easiness,  refused  lo  pay  any  more 
dues  to  the  clergyman,  uidess  the  quaker  paid 
his;  thereby  laying  him  under  the  ncc<'ssity  of 
losing  the  whole  of  his  right,  or  of  enterinff  into 
a  litigation  with  the  quaker.  Thus  situated,  he 
invited  the  latter  todinewith  him,  andthequaker 
accepted  the  invitation.     After  a  hearty  dinner 
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the  quakcr  toot  a  pipe,  and  wliile  he  was  smok- 
ing, presented  the  parson  with  a  bank  note,  say- 
ing, "  Take  that  is  thine."  The  minister,  after 
taking  his  dues,  ofTered  hira  the  remainder,  which 
the  quaker  refused,  saying,  "  Thy  meat  offering, 
drink  offering,  and  burnt  offijring,were  very  good^ 
and  therefore  it  is  but  just  that  thou  shoul  Jest  be 
paid  for  the  same.'*  So  having  finished  his 
pipe,  he  withdrew  ;  and  wlien  the  rest  of  the 
parishioners  heard  of  what  had  happened,  they 
all  came  and  paid  their  dues,  which  was  done 
regularly.  With  regard  (o  the  quaker,  tlie  mini* 
8ler  invited  hira  yearly  to  dinaer,  and  had  never 
any  occasion  to  trouble  Iiira,  or  to  complain  of 
his  liberality. 


RELIGION. 

iSin  JoMTf  Mason  was  born  in  the  reign  of 
IFenry  VII.  and  was  in  high  esteem  with  Henry 
VIII.  Edward  VT  queen  Mary,  and  queen  Eli- 
«ab('»h,  having  been  a  privy  counsellor  to  each 
©f  thorn,  and  an  attentive  observer  of  all  the 
Tevolutioiis  and  vicissitudes  of  those  changing 
iimes.  On  his  death-bed  he  called  his  family 
tcgether,  and  spoke  to  them  in  the  following 
terms:  "  JvO !  here  have  I  lived  to  see  five 
priuces, .and  have  been  privy  counsellor  to  four 
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of  them :  T  have  seen  the  most  remarkable  ob- 
servablts  n  foreign  puis,  and  hav€  been  present 
at  most  slate  tratisacfions  ior  thirty  years  toge- 
ther ;  an  I  have  learned  this  after  so  many  years  ex- 
perience, that  seriousness  is  the  greatest  wisdom, 
temperance  the  best  physician,  and  a  good  con* 
science  the  best  estate;  and  were  I  to  live  again, 
I  would  change  the  court  tor  a  cloister,  my 
privy  counsellor's  bustles  for  a  hermit's  retire* 
ment,  and  the  whole  life  I  have  lived  in  the 
palace,  for  an  hour's  enjoyment  of  God  in  my 
closet.  All  things  else  forsake  me  besides  my 
God,  my  duty,  and  my  prayers." 

Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  united  to  his 
other  great  qunlities  a  strong  sense  of  religion. 

Immediately  on  his  landing  on  the  Germaa 
shore,  after  having  given  some  short  necessary 
orders  to  the  generals  that  served  under  him,  the 
king  retired  a  few  paces  from  them  and  his  men, 
and  falling  down  on  his  knees,  offered  up  a  most 
fervent  prayer  to  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  then 
turning  round  to  his  officers,  who  testified  sur- 
prise in  their  countenance  at  so  uncommon  an 
example  of  piety,  he  said  with  an  alert  and  cheer- 
ful air,  *'  That  a  good  christian  would  not  make 
a  bad  soldier.  The  man,"  continued  he,  "  that 
hath  finished  his  prayers,  hath  completed  oac 
half  of  his  daily  work." 
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Nor  was  another  saying  of  bis  less  remarkable ; 
for  though  be  entered  Stettin  on  the  Saturday 
night,  he  went  thrice  to  church  upon  the  Sun- 
day, assigninnj  this  reason  to  his  officers  and  sol- 
diers, "  That  though  war  might  be  their  arause- 
meat,  yet  religion  was  their  business." 

Anne  de  Montmorency,  constable  of  France, 
died  when  he  was  very  old,  of  a  wound  which  he 
received  in  battle.  He  had  served  many  yean 
in  places  of  the  highest  trust  in  the  army,  and 
being  mortally  hurt  with  a  cannon  ball,  was 
exhorted  by  those  who  stood  around  him,  to  die 
like  a  good  christian,  and  with  the  same  courage 
which  he  had  shewn  in  his  lifetime.  To  which 
he  most  nobly  replied  in  the  following  terras : 
"  Gentlemen  and  fellow-soldiers,  I  thank  you  all 
very  kindly  for  your  anxious  care  and  concern 
about  me  ;  hut  the  man  who  has  endeavoured  to 
live  well  for  near  fourscore  years  past,  can  never 
be  at  a  loss  now  how  to  die  well  in  a  quarter  of  aa 
Lour." 

Most  affecting  and  impressive  was  the  closing 
scene  of  Addison's  life,  as  it  is  described  by  Dr. 
Young,  in  his  tract  on  "  Original  Composition.'* 

*'  But  you  say  that  you  know  his  value  already* 
You  know,  indeed,  the  value  of  his  writings, 
and  close  with  the  world,  in  thinking  them  ira- 
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mortal;  but  I  believe  you  know  not  that  his 
name  would  have  deserved  immortality,  thoujjh 
he  had  never  written  ;  and  that,  by  a  better  title 
than  the  pen  can  give  :  you  know  too,  that  his 
life  was  amiable ;  but,  perhaps,  you  are  still  to 
learn  that  his  death  was  triumphant.  That  is 
a  glory  granted  to  very  few ;  and  the  paternal 
hand  of  Providence,  which  sometimes  snatches 
home  its  beloved  children  in  a  moment,  must 
convince  us,  that  it  is  a  glory  of  no  great  conse- 
quence io  the  dying  individual  ;  that  when  it  is 
granted,  it  is  granted  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the 
surviving  world,  which  may  profit  by  his  pious 
example,  to  whom  is  indulged  the  strength,  and 
opportunity  to  make  his  virtue  shine  out  bright- 
est at  the  point  of  death.  And  here  permit  me 
to  take  notice,  that  the  world  will  proljmbiy  profit 
more  by  a  pious  example  of  lay  extraction,  than 
by  one  born  of  the  church  ;  tlie  latter  being  usually 
taxed  with  an  abatement  of  influence  by  the  bulk 
of  mankind  ;  therefore,  to  smother  a  bright  exam- 
ple of  this  superior  good  influence,  may  be  re- 
puted a  sort  of  murder,  injurious  to  the  living, 
and  unjust  to  the  dead. 

"  Such  an  example  have  we  in  Addison, 
which,  though  hitherto  suppressed,  yet  when 
once  known,  is  insuppressible,  of  a  nature  too 
rare,  too  striking,  to  be  forgotten.  For,  after  a 
long  and  manly,  but  vain  struggle  with  his  dis- 
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temper,  fie  dismissal  his  physicians,  and  with 
tbem,  all  hopes  of  life.  But  with  his  hopes  of 
life  he  dismissed  not  his  concern  for  the  living,  but 
sent  for  a  youth  nearly  rclnted,  and  finely  accom- 
plished, yet  not  abov«*  beinjj  the  better  for  iijood. 
impressions  from  a  dying"  friend.  He  cime, 
but  life  now  glimmerincc  in  the  socket,  the  dying 
friend  was  sil.nt.  After  a  decejit  and  proper 
pause,  the  youlh  said:  *  Dear  sir,  you  sent  for 
jne ;  I  believe  and  1  hope,  that  you  have  some 
commands;  1  fchall  hold  them  most  sacrpd.' 
May  distant  ages  not  only  hear  but  feel  the  reply! 
Forcibly  grasping  the  youth's  hand,  he  softly 
said:  *  See  in  what  peace  a  christian  can  die,* 
He  spoke  with  difficulty,  and  soon  expired." 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  a  sincere  believer  in  re- 
velation ;  and  one  day  when  Dr.  Halley  had  ut- 
tered some  loose  expres^sioris  with  regard  to  reli- 
gion in  his  company,  sir  Isaac  reproved  him  in 
these  strong  terms  :  '*  Dr.  Ilalley,  when  you  talk 
about  philosophy  and  mathematics,  I  always 
hear  yon  witli  pleasure,  because  these  are  sub- 
jects with  which  you  are  well  acquainted  ;  but  I 
must  beg  that  you  will  say  nothing  about  Chris- 
tianity, for  it  is  a  subject  you  have  never  stu- 
died :  I  have,  and  I  know  that  you  know  nothing 
of  the  matter." 
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Ij^  the  year  1161,  the  empress  Beatrix,  con- 
«t>Tt  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  being'  on  a  visit  to 
Milan,  the  citizens  thereof  behaved  to  her  in  a 
cruel  and  indecent  manner.  They  placed  her  on 
a  mule  with  her  face  to  the  tail,  which  she  was 
comixilled  to  take  into  her  hand;  and  thus  was 
she  led  out  of  the  city,  the  gates  of  which  were 
immediately  shut  against  her.  To  revenge  thig 
gross  insult,  the  emperor  laid  siegft  to  the  town, 
and  having  taken  it,  he  condemned  the  citizens 
to  death,  unless  they  redeemed  their  lives  in  the 
following  way :  a  bunch  of  figs  was  tied  to  the 
tail  of  a  skittish  mule,  which  they  were  to  snatch 
off  with  their  teeth.  Tiiis  they  submitled  to  in 
spite  of  many  a  kick  and  a  tkurop. — From  this 
circumstance  arose  the  custom  amongst  the  Ita- 
lians, when  they  would  mock  each  otlicr,  to 
place  the  thumb  betwixt  their  two  fingers,  and 
cry  "  Ecco  il  Fico .'" 

One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  pow- 
erful infiuence  of  passion  is  recorded  of  a  young 
Spanish  officer,  who  being  sent  upon  military  ser- 
vice to  South  America,  was  stationed  at  Fotosi, 
llie  governor  of  which  place  had  Jiiade  a  decrecy 
tiat  no  Indian  should  be  employed  in  carrying; 
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tlie  baggage  of  Europeans.  This  officer,  how« 
ever,  whose  name  was  Aguirra,  broke  the  order, 
and  employed  on  sone  txpedition  an  Indian  to 
carry  his  bagi^age.  Of  this  he  w:is  instantly, ac- 
cused, and  condemned  to  suffer  the  punishment 
enacted  for  the  oUience,  which  was  to  be  publicly 
■whipped  on  an  ass.  Great  intercession  was  made 
for  him  ;  but  without  eflect.  After  many  solici- 
tations, however,  a  respite  for  a  fortnight  was 
obtained  from  the  governor ;  but  just  as  this 
reached  the  prison,  the  criminal  was  sfript, 
mounted,  and  exhibited  for  the  punishment.  On 
hearing  of  the  respite  he  said,  "  ^'iy,  the  shame 
is  suffered  ;  worse  cannot  be  done;  therefore  exe- 
cutioner discharge  your  dutj',  and  return  the 
tyrant  his  reprieve.'*  The  sentence  accordingly 
took  its  course,  and  the  young  man  endurc<l  it 
with  the  greatest  calmness  ;  but  he  never  after 
could  be  brought  to  associate  with  gentlemen. 
lie  was  constantly  wandering  about  by  himself 
in  a  state  of  gloomy  melancholy,  and  shunning 
the  society  and  converse  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

Soon  after  the  governor  was  removed,  and  ano- 
ther person  sent  in  his  stead  ;  but  Aguirra  was 
stiil  seen  to  hover  about  the  palace.  The  go- 
vernor's friends,  apprehensive  of  a  design  upon 
his  life,  advised  him  to  withdraw  to  some  other 
place.  lie  did  so,  and  went  to  Los  Reyes, 
three  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  from  thence  p 
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but  in  a  \peek*s  time  Aguirra  was  tliere,  having*" 
followed  him  on  foot.  The  viceroy  then  re- 
moved as  secretly  as  he  coulcj  to  Quito,  which 
is  four  hundred  leagues  from  Los  Reyes  ;  tliere 
also  came  Aguirra  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
though  he  travelled  as  before,  without  shoes  or 
stockings.  Finding  himself  so  closely  pursued, 
the  governor  took  another  fliglit,  as  far  as  Cuzco, 
which  is  five  hundred  leagues  from  Quito  :  but 
there  also  he  was  followed  by  Aguirra.  Being 
wearied  out  by  so  many  journeys,  the  governor 
said,  I  will  fly  the  villain  no  longer,  but  keep  a 
guard  about  me,  and  defy  him ;  which  he  did  : 
but  the  gales  being  one  day  open,  and  all  the 
servants  engaged  in  play,  Aguirra  entered,  found 
his  enemy  alone,  stabbed  liim  to  the  heart,  and 
then  dispatched  himself  with  the  same  dagger. 
This  story,  wliich  is  related  by  several  Spanish 
historians,  has  been  given  in  somewhat  of  a  diffe- 
xent  manner  in  the  eighth  number  of  the  Guardian . 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  lord  Sanquhar  was 
tried  for  procuring  the  murder  of  John  Tur- 
ner, a  fencing-master.  Tlic  case  was  thus : 
His  lordship  and  Turner  Avere  playing  with 
foils  at  lord  Norreys's,  in  Oxfordshire,  and  Tur- 
ner had  the  misfortune  to  make  a  p\ish  at  lord 
Sanquhar,  by  which  one  of  his  eyes  was  put 
out.     After  this  he  continued  to  bear  a  grudge 
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against    Turner;    but    going   to   France,    anJ 
being  at  court,  tlic  king  askedhim,  "  l]o\y.  lie. 
l^fit   his  eye?'*      Lord   Sanquhar   told    him    it 
■was  done    with    a   sword.     The  king  replied: 
"  Doth  thp  m^n,  live  ?"    Tiiis  made  suc|i  .aii 
impression  upon  the  young  lord)  that  he  returnee], 
to. England,  and  caused  Turner  to  be  murderecl, 
in  \yhi(efriars.     He  was  inilicted  by  the  nanie, 
of.Robert  Creighton,  Esq.  iu  the;  court  of  king's- 
bench,  for  procuriiig  th  i  murder  of  John  Turner,  a, 
n^asterof  xlefcncc,  wliom  be  caused  to  be  shot  witli 
a.pistol,  by  one  Carlicl,  a  Scotchman,  for  thrust- 
ing  out  one  of  his  eyes,   in   playing   at  rapi^-jr 
and  dagger.     But  the  prisoner  demanded  a  trial 
by  the  peers,  which  was  denied  him;  because, 
thoughjip  was  a  lord  in  Scotland,  he  had  no  Eng- 
lish barony,     lie  was  found  guilty,  and  executed 
in  Great   Palace-yard,  before    Westminster-hall 
gate,  on  a  gibbet  erccfed  for  the  piirpose. 

Carliel  and  Irving,  the  two  persons  wlio  mur- 
dcm^^  T'-rner,  were  hanged  agrinst  the  great  gate 
of  W  hitefriars,  in  Fleet-street.  One  of  the  gib- 
bets was  higher  than  the  other  by  the  length  of  a 
man,  the  reason  of  which  was  this :  Carliel  being 
a  gentleman,  insisted  that  the  manner  of  Scot- 
land was,  that  wiien  a  gentleman  was  executed 
with  a  man  of  meaner  quality  than  himself,  he 
had  the  honour  of  having  the  higher  gibbet,  and 
would  think  himself  wronged  if  it  were  not  so, 
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In  the  year  17(51,  there  happenecf  a  very  odij 
afTair  in  the  great  convent  of  capuchins  at  Ascoli,' 
which  occasioned  much  mirth  all  over  Italy. 
The  monks  of  that  convent  having  punished  tlieir 
cook  a  little  too  severely  for  some  trivial  offence,' 
lie  contrived  io  mix  a  quantity  of  opium  in  their' 
sauce  at  supper,  ahd  -when  they  were  all  fast' 
asleep,  he  shaved  their  reverences*  beards,  juid' 
made  his  escape  before  they  awoke  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  poor  monks,  superior  and  all,  were' 
consequently  obliged  to  keep  close  confined  in 
their  convent,  till  their  beards  acquired  a  decent' 
length  to  render  it  proper  for  them  io  make  their' 
appearance  in  public. 

In  the  year  1630,  the  governor  of  Formosa, 
which  then  belonged  to  the  Dutch  East  India 
company,  thought  fit  to  treat  with  ill-advised  in- 
solence and  injustice,  the  master  of  a  small  Japa- 
nese vessel  wlio  came  thither  to  traffic.  The' 
Asiatic  on  his  return  home,  coinplained  to  the 
emperor  of  the  ill-usage  he  had  received,  as  well 
as  of  the  affront  which  was  offered  to  the  sove- 
reign. The  emperor's  anger  being  the  more 
roused,  as  the  insult  proceeded  from  despised  fo- 
reigners, and  as  he  was  incapable  of  avenging  it, 
bis  guards  addressed  him  in  these  terras  :  "  We" 
will  no  longer  defend  your  person,  if  we  are  not' 
able  to  protect  your  honour:  nothing  but  the' 
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blood  of  the  offender  can  wash  away  tliis  s(ai«» 
Command,  and  we  will  either  cut  off  his  head, 
or  bring  him  hither  alive,  that  you  may  inflict  a 
punishment  according  to  your  good  pleasure  and 
his  deserts.  Seven  of  us  are  enough  ;  neither  the 
danger  of  navigation,  the  strength  of  the  fort, 
nor  the  number  of  his  soldiers,  shall  save  him 
from  our  vengeance." 

After  receiving  their  orders,  and  taking  pru- 
dent measures,  they  arrived  at  Formosa.  Being 
admitted  to  an  audience  by  the  governor,  they 
drew  their  sabres,  took  him  prisoner,  and  carried 
him  off  in  the  face  of  his  guards  to  their  own 
vessel,  where  they  cut  off  his  bead,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded home. 

Keysler,  in  his.  Travels,  relates  a  singular  ac- 
count of  the  resentment  of  a  stork. 

*'  How  far,"  says  that  respectable  writer,  *^  a 
rational  principle,  mutual  affection,  and  compa- 
rison of  ideas,  may  be  ascribed  to  animals,  I  will 
not  at  present  delerminc;  but  assure  you  that  th» 
following  adventure  of  a  tame  stork  some  years 
ago,  in  the  university  of  Tubingen,  is  literally 
true. 

**  This  bird  lived  quietly  in  the  court-yard, 
till  count  Victor  Gravenitz,  then  a  student  there, 
shot  with  ball  at  a  stork's  nest  adjacent  to  the 
college,  and  probably  wounded  the  stork  thea  ia 
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it,  as  lie  was  observed  for  sonie  weeks  not  to  stir 
out  of  the  nest.  This  happened  in  antumn,  when 
foreign  storks  begin  their  periodical  emigrations. 
In  the  ensuing  spring,  a  stork  was  observed  on 
the  roof  of  the  college,  and  by  its  incessant  chat- 
tering gave  the  tame  stork,  walking  below  in  the 
area,  to  understand,  that  it  would  be  glad  of  its 
company.  But  tliis  was  a  thing  impracticable, 
on  account  of  its  wings  being  clipped,  which  in- 
duced the  stranger,  with  the  utmost  precaution, 
first  to  come  down  to  the  upper  gallery,  the  next 
day  something  lower,  and  at  last,  after  a  great 
deal  of  ceremony,  quite  into  the  court.  The 
tame  stork,  which  was  conscious  of  no  harm, 
went  to  meet  him  with  a  soft  cheerful  note,  and  a 
sincere  intention  of  giving  him  a  friendly  recep- 
tion, when,  to  his  great  surprise,  the  other  fell 
upon  bira  with  the  utmost  fury.  The  spectators 
preecnt,  indeed,  for  that  time  drove  away  the 
foreign  stork ;  but  this  was  so  far  from  intimidat- 
ing him,  that  he  came  again  the  next  day  to  the 
charge,  and  during  the  v/hole  summer  continual 
skirmishes  were  interchanged  between  them.    Mr. 

G.  R gave  orders  that  the  tame  stork  should 

not  be  assisted,  as  having  only  a  single  antagonist 
to  encounter  ;  and  by  being  thus  obliged  to  shift 
for  liimselfj  he  came  to  stand  better  on  his  guard, 
and  made  such  a  gallant  defence,  that  at  the  end 
«f  the  camp.iign,  the  stranger  had  no  great  ad- 
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a  single  stork ,  came  four,  which,  without  any  of 
the  foregoing  ceremonies,  alighted  at  once  in  the 
college  area,  and  directly  attacked  the  tame  stork, 
who,  indeed,  in  the  view  of  several  spectators 
standing  in  the  galleries,  performed  feats  even 
above  human  valour  (if  I  may  use  that  expres- 
sion), defending  himself  by  the  arms  nature  had 
given  hira  with  the  utmost  bravery,  till  at  length 
being  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  his 
strength  and  courage  began  to  fail,  when  very 
unexpected  auxiliaries  came  to  his  assistance- 
all  the  turkies,  ducks,  geese,  and  the  rest  of  the 
fowls  that  were  brought  up  in  the  court,  to  whom 
undoubtedly  this  gentle  stork's  mild  and  friendly 
l^haviour  had  endeared  him,  without  the  least 
dread  of  the  danger,  formed  a  kiud  of  rampart 
round  him,  under  the  shelter  of  which  be  might 
inake  an  honourable  retreat  from  so  unequal  an 
encounter;  and  even  a  peacock,  which  before 
;^ever  could  live  in  friendship  with  him,  on  this 
Cjniergency  took  the  part  of  oppressed  innocence, 
and  was,  if  not  a  true-bottomed  friend,  at  least  a 
favourable  judge  on  the  stork's  side.  Upon  this 
a  stricter  watcii  was  kept  against  such  traiterous 
incursions  of  the  enemy,  and  a  stop  put  to  more 
bloodslied,  till  at  last,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
t))iid  spring,  above  twenty  storks  alighted  in  the 
Qourt  with  the  greattst  fury  ;  and  before  the  poor 
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stork's  faithful  lifc-j^iards  conUl  form  themselves, 
or  any  of  the  people  come  to  his  assistance, 
they  deprived  him  of  life,  Ihongh  bv  exerting 
•his  usual  gallantry  they  paid  dear  for  the  pur- 
chase. The  malevolence  of  these  strangers  against 
this  innocent  creature,  could  proceed  from  no 
other  motive  than  the  shot  fired  by  count  Victor 
from  the  college,  and  which  they  doubtless  sus- 
])ccted  was  done  by  the  instigation  of  the  tame 
stork. 
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At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  a  bill 
was  brought  into  the  house  of  commons  for  abo- 
lishing episcopacy.  Mr.  Harbottlc  Grimstone, 
one  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  measure, 
gravely  argued  thus:  "  That  archbishops  are  not 
jure  dmnoy  is  no  question  ;  ergo,  whether  arch- 
bishops who  are  not  jure  dhino,  should  suspend 
ministers  who  are  ccrtain\y  jure  dhinOf  I  leave  to 
you,  Mr.  Speaker." 

To  this  ridiculous  logic,  the  learned  Selden 
immediately  made  this  witty  reply  :  "  That  par- 
liaments are  not  jure  divino  is  out  of  the  question  ; 
that  religion  is  jure  divino,  is  beyond  dispute ; 
now,  whether  parliaments,  whicli  unquestionably 
are  not  jure  divino,  should  meddle  with  religion, 
x4 
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whicli,  without  doubt,  is  jure  dhino,  1  leave  to 
you,  Mr.  SpCfikcr." 

The  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster  who 
.were  appointed  to  regulate  the  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernment ajid  all  matters  of  religion,  consisted 
of  a  mixture  of  laymen  and  divines,  episcopalians, 
independents,  and  presbyterians.  For  the  most 
part  they  were  men  of  little  minds,  and  as  little 
learning,  and  Selden  used  to  take  great  delight 
in  puzzling  them  by  questions  and  objections  be- 
yond their  understandings.  A  writer  of  that 
period,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  them  and 
their  proceedings,  gives  this  account  of  Selden 
and  the  assembly  :  "  Mr.  Selden  visits  them  as 
the  Persians  used  to  see  wild  asses  fight  :  when  the 
commons  have  tired  him  with  their  new  law, 
these  brethren  refresh  him  with  their  mad  gospel. 
They  lately  were  gravelled  betwixt  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho;  they  knew  not  the  distance  between 
these  two  places ;  one  said  twenty  miles,  another 
ten,  and  at  last  it  was  concluded  to  be  seven,  for 
this  strange  reason,  tliat  fish  was  brought  from 
Jericho  to  Jcrusalcui-markct,  Mr.  Sddcn  smiled, 
and  said,  perhaps  the  fish  was  salt  fish,  and  so 
stopped  tlicir  mouths." 

The  witty,  but  profligate  lord  Rochester,  one 
day  meeting  the  learned  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow  in  the 
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park,  said  to  his  company  that  he  would  have 
«ome  fun  with  the  rusty  piece  of  divinity ;  ac- 
cordiuijly  he  approached  the  d/)ctor  wifh  great 
formality,  and  taking  off  his  hat,  witli  a  pro- 
found bow,  said,  "  Doctor,  I  am  your's  to  mj 
shoe-tic."  The  doctor  perceiving  his  aim,  re- 
turned the  salute  with  equal  ceremony,  saying, 
"  My  lord,  I  am  your's  to  the  ground."  His 
lordship  then  making  a  deeper  congee,  said, 
*'  Doctor  I  am  your's  to  the  centre  of  the  earth." 
Barrow  replied,  with  the  same  formality,  "  My 
lord,  I  am  your's  to  the  antipodes  ;"  on  which 
Rochester  made  another  attempt,  by  exclaiming, 
"  Doctor,  I  am  your's  to  the  lowest  pit  of  hell.'* 
''  There,  ray  lord,''  said  Barrow,  "  1  leave 
you,"  and  immediately  walked  away. 

The  sieur  (lalland,  translator  of  the  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments,  greatly  disgusted  read* 
ers  of  taste  by  the  publication  of  his  tno  first 
volumes,  which  were  half  tilled  with  the  foolish 
questions  and  answers  of  the  sisters  Schehera- 
zade and  Dinarznde.  To  ridicule  this  nonsense, 
some  young  men  in  the  middle  of  a  sharp  frosty 
night  combined  by  all  manner  of  noises  before 
ihe  house  of  Galland,  to  keep  him  at  the  window. 
After  tcazing  him  a  long  time  wliile  he  stood 
;sliivcring  at  his  window,  one  of  tliem  said  to 
bim  ;  '■  Dear  sister,  if  you  be  not  asleep,  I  pray 
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you  (ill  break  of  daj',  wliich  is  near  at  hand,  go 
on  Avith  that  a«freeablc  story  which  you  began." 
Poor  Galluiul  fiiuling  bis  own  words  so  unmer- 
cifully tunied  against  him,  shut  his  window,  and 
consulting  his  pillow,  published  the  tales  in  his 
succeeding  volumes,  without^  any  more  such  ab- 
surd introductions. 

Frederic  William,  king  of  Prussia,  was  very 
far  from  being  a  friend  to  literature,  and  by  way 
of  contempt,  he  Avould  now  and  tiicn  propose  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  questions  by 
WiXy  of  joke,  and  tlie  academy's  answers  again 
>vcre  generally  no  better.  One  day  his  majesty 
^cnt  them  the  following  question  :  "  What  might 
be  the  pliysieal  causes  why  two  glasses  filled  with 
champagne,  and  struck  one  against  the  other, 
the  sound,  instead  of  being  shrill  and  clear,  as 
that  of  two  glasses  filled  with  any  other  wine, 
was  faint  and  dull?"  The  academicians  relunied 
for  answer:  "That  as  their  pockets  conld  not 
afford  them  champagne,  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
effect."  The  king^  lo  convince  them  of  the  fact, 
sent  them  a  dozen  flasks;  the  academicians  drank 
the  wine,  but  never  elucidated  the  royal  probfcm. 

Dean  Swift  being  at  a  corporation  dinner  in 
the  city  of  Cork,  conUl  not  avoid  throwing  many 
ill-natuied  jests  on  uklerm;m  Browne,  which  were 
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(aken  by  the  worthy  magistrate  in  good  part, 
who  notwithstanding  ate  heartily,  and  laughed 
at  the  ridicule.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
dinner,  Swift  sent  his  plate  for  some  roastduck,at 
the  same  time  desiring  io  have  apple  sauce  with 
it;  upon  this  the  alderman,  raising  his  head, 
gravely  exclaimed,  "  Mr.  Dean,  you  eat  your 
duck  like  a  goose."  This  unexpected  r<*tort 
excited  a  general  laugh,  and  Swift  was  silent  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening. 

The  following  humorous  anecdote  is  taken  from 
a  very  witty  publication  by  the  late  laureat  War- 
ton,  entitled,  "  A  Companion  io  the  Guide,  and 
a  Guide  to  the  Companion,  bei.ig  a  Supplement 
to  all  the  Accounts  of  Oxford  hitherto  published." 
Having  noticed  an  antique  pot-house,  known  by 
the  historical  sign  of  Whittington  and  his  Cat, 
Mr.  VVarton  proceeds  wiih  his  story:  "Here 
that  laborious  antiquarian,  Mr.  Tiiomas  Hearnc, 
one  evening  suffered  himself  to  be  overtaken  in 
liquor.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  this 
accident  was  more  owing  to  his  love  of  antiquity 
than  of  ale.  It  happened  that  the  kitchen  wlii-re 
he  and  his  companion  were  sitting,  was  neatly 
paved  with  sheep's  trotters,  disposed  in  various 
compartments.  After  one  pipe,  Mr.  Ilearne, 
consistently  with  his  usual  grnvity  and  sobriety, 
proposed  to  depart  i  but  his  friend,  who  was  in- 
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clined  to  enjoy  more  cf  bis  company,  artfully  ob« 
rervcd,  that  the  floor  on  which  they  were  then 
sitting,  was  no  less  than  an  original  tcssolatcd 
Roman  pavement.  Out  of  respt'ct  to  classic 
ground,  and  on  recollection  lliat  the  Stunsfield 
Ronian  pavement,  on  whicli  he  had  just  pub- 
lished a  dissertation,  was  dedicated  to  Bacchus, 
our  anliqnary  chccrfjil'y  complied  :  an  enthusi- 
astic transport  seizKl  his  imagination  ;  he  fell  on 
his  knees  and  kissed  the  sacred  earth,  on  which, 
in  a  few  hours,  and  after  a  few  tankards,  by  a 
sort  of  sympathetic  attraction,  he  uas  obliged  to 
repose  for  some  part  of  the  evening.  His  friend 
was  probably  in  the  ^ame  conditi«m  ;  but  two 
printers  accidentally  coming  in,  conducted  Mr. 
Ilearne,  betwixt  them,  to  Edmund-hall,  with 
mnch  state  and  solemnity. 

In  the  spring  of  1759,  happened  a  very  odd 
alFnir  in  the  west  of  England,  which  can  hardly 
l)€long  to  a  more  proper  place  than  under  the 
he;ul  of  ridiculous  adventures. 

An  old  gentleman,  pursuant  to  his  will,  was 
carried  down  to  his  native  village,  to  be  interred 
with  his  ancestors:  and  four  servants  in  a  mourn- 
ing coach,  wit?i  the  undertaker  and  six  of  his 
men,  were  ordered  to  attend  upon  the  corpse. 
AV  hen  Uwy  had  got  within  a  few  miks  of  their 
journey's  end,  they  ^topped  at  a  public-house  to 
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plume  the  hearse,  and  put  their  trappings  in  order, 
having  had  such  stormy  and  tempestuous  wea- 
ther for  some  days,  that  they  were  not  able  to 
exhibit  one  feather  to  public  view.    The  landlord 
of  the  house  being  a  jolly  fellow,  insisted  upon 
the  company's  stopping  to  take  part  of  a  large 
bowl  of  punch  at  his  expence,  after  the  reckoning 
was  paid.     While  this  was  preparing,  the  driver 
of  the  hearse  told  his  master  that  he  did  not  like 
punch,  and  if  he  pleased  he  would  go  gently  on, 
till  they  should  be  able  to  overtake  him.    He  had 
not  got  above  half  a  mile  from  the  place,  before 
he  came  to  a  rivulet,  which,  by  the  heavy  rains 
that  had  lately  fallen,  had  overflowed  its  banks, 
and  laid  the  road  for  several  hundred  yards  under 
water.     The  driver  being  a  stranger  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  got  a  little  out  of  the  common 
track,  so  that  when  he  was  on  the  opposite  shore, 
he  found  he  had  a  dangerous  and  steep  road  to 
ascend ;  however,  he  performed  it,  though  not 
without  great  difficulty  ;  for  by  the  sudden  jolts 
be  met  with,  the  coffin  became  loose,  and  by 
tossing  to  and  fro,  forced  open  the  door,  and 
when  the  hearse  began  to  go  up  the  bank,  it  fell 
out  into  the  water.     The  driver  not  perceiving 
any  thing  amiss,  and  the  door  closing  again,  kept 
jogging  on.   He  was  soon  after  joined  by  the  rest  of 
the  mournful  tribe,  and  a  number  of  his  honour's 
tenants,   wlio    accompanied    the  hearse    to  the 
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church-yard,  wliere  the  whole  parish  was  asseih- 
bled  to  form  the  funeral  train.    All  this  while  no- 
body perceived   that   the  corpse  was   lost,  and 
every  thing  was  condncted  with  great  order  and' 
decency,  and  not  a  head  was  to  be  seert  without 
a  streamer.   The  bearers  being  ready,  the  mourn- 
ers placed,  and  every  thing  in  order,  the  under- 
taker commanded  the  corpse  to  be  unhearsed — 
but  no  corpse  was  there ;  on  which  every  one  was' 
struck  with  wonder  and  awe.     The  und(frtaker 
stood  aghaist;  the  driver,  enfeebled  and  unable  to' 
support  himself,  let  drop  the  reins ;  the  bearers' 
appeared  like  so  many  statues,  motionless  and 
dumb.     In  this  dilemma  ihey  all  remained  for 
some  time.     Tiiey  very  well  knew  that  it  was  safe' 
the  preceding  night ;  and  how  to  account  for  its 
being  gone,  no  person  could  conceive. 

After  a  long  pause,  one  of  the  company  recol- 
lected that  the  landlord  where  tliey  last  stopped, 
was  a  plumber;  and  that  therefore  nothing  was 
more  probable  than  that  he  had  stolen  the  corpse, 
for  the  sake  of  the  leaden  coffin.  This  remark  was 
no  sooner  made  than  the  undertaker  mounted  his 
steed,  andliurriedbacktothc  public-house,  seized 
the  host,  and  hurried  him  before  a  magistrate,  who 
committed  him  to  prison.  This  very  much  alarm- 
ed the  neighbourhood,  and  every  body  was  in 
deep  concern  for  the  landlord,  who  bore  an  excel- 
lent character,  as  well  far  honesty  as  good  nature. 
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TliiB'next  morning  (he  waters,  being  somewhat 
abated,  began  to  run  clear,  so  that  the  nails  ot 
the  cofFm  Were  seen  to  glisten,  which  an  old  wo- 
man observing,  imagined  to  be  the  scales  of  some 
enormous  fish  that  had  come  iip  the  flood,  and 
was  so  entangled  among  the  weeds,  as  not  to  be 
able  to  make  its  escape.  This  she  related  to  some 
more  old  women  whom  she  ciianced  to  meet;  and 
one  of  them  said  it  was  a  prediction  of  some  great 
event,  for  that  jnst  such  a  fish  as  she  described, 
was  ca«<;;ht  in  the  same  river  the  very  day  that 
king  Charles  the  First  was  beheaded,  the  clerk  of 
the  parish  having  a  memorandum  of  it  in  writing, 
which  he  found  among  his  great  grandmother's 
papers.  The  report  of  so  uncommon  a  phenome- 
non soon  drew  together  a  vast  number  of  tiie  coun- 
try people,  who  from  the  heights  above  could 
easily  perceive  the  glittering  in  the  water;  but 
nobody  was  suffered  to  go  any  nearer,  till  the  nets 
were  fixed  to  prevent  its  escape.  Meanwhile  a 
gamekeeper,  who  was  an  expert  marksman,  was 
called  to  their  assistance  ;  and  this  fellow  was  to 
load  with  a  double  quantity  of  gunpowder  ;  for, 
says  one,  when  the  fish  came  here,  above  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  a  cannon  ball  would  not  pierce 
his  skiu.  However,  the  keeper's  ball  went  with 
a  greater  velocity  than  the  cannon  shot  did  ;  for 
it  penetrated  through  the  whole.  The}'  then  drew 
Ihfir  nets  over  it,  and  brought  it  to  the  river-side: 
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wlienlo!  it  proved  to  be  the  very  coffin  wlncli 
the  honest  landlord  was  imprisoned  for  stealing". 
This  lucky  discovery  causfd  the  undertaker  to  be 
iec:tlled,  the  publican  to  beset  free,  the  body  en- 
tombed, and  the  people  satisfied. 

Buffon  relates  a  very  ludicrous  anecdote  of  an 
oran  outan<r,  which  had  been  brouc^ht  up  by 
Pere  Carbasson,  and  became  so  fond  of  him,  that 
wherever  he  went,  it  always  seemed  desirous  of 
accompanying  him.  Whenever  he  had  occasion 
to  perform  the  service  of  the  church,  he  was 
always  under  the  necessity  of  confining  it  in  a 
room.  Once  however  the  animal  contrived  to 
make  its  escape,  and  follow  the  father  to  church, 
where  silently  mounting  on  the  sounding-board 
above  the  pulpit,  it  lay  perfectly  still  till  the 
sermon  commenced.  The  animal  then  crept  to 
the  edge,  and  overlooking  the  preacher,  imitated 
all  his  gestures  in  so  grotesque  a  manner,  that  tlie 
•whole  congregation  was  unavoidably  obliged  to 
laugh.  The  good  father,  surprised  at  this  ill- 
timed  levity,  severely  reproved  the  audience  for 
their  inattention.  The  reproof  failed  in  its  cfibct ; . 
the  congregation  still  laughed,  and  the  preacher, 
in  the  warmth  of  his  zeal,  redoubled  his  vocife- 
iutious  and  his  actions.  These  latter  the  ape  imi- 
tated so  exactly,  that  the  congregation  could  no 
longer  contain  themselves,  but  burst  out  into  a 
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loud  and  contiaoed  laughter.  A  friend  of  the 
preacher  at  length  stepped  up  to  him,  and  point- 
ed out  the  cause  of  this  improper  behaviour ;  and 
such  was  the  arch  demeanour  of  the  animal,  that 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  the  priest  could 
command  the  muscles  of  his  own  countenance, 
and  keep  himself  apparently  serious  while  he  or- 
dered the  servants  of  the  church  to  take  the  ape 
away. 
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Semedo,  in  his  History  of  China,  relates  a 
very  curious  anecdote  of  penetration  and  quick- 
ness of  mind  which  occurred  in  that  country. 

A  certain  chaguen,  or  governor  of  a  province, 
was  taken  very  ill,  and  refused  to  admit  any  visi- 
tors into  his  house.  This  being  told  to  a  man- 
darin of  his  acquaintance,  he  was  very  much 
concerned,  and  after  many  importunities  ob- 
tained an  interview  with  him.  On  his  entrance, 
he  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  no  signs  of  sickness 
in  his  friend,  and  asked  what  was  the  matter  with 
him  ?  The  governor  at  length  told  him,  *'  that  he 
had  lost  the  emperor's  seal  out  of  the  cabinet  where 
it  used  to  be  kept,  and  that  as  the  lock  remained 
uninjured,  he  was  sensible  that  the  seal  was  stolen ; 
of  course  he  could  transact  no  business,  and 
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must  soon  be  deprived  of  his  government,  and 
probably  also  of  his  life."  The  mandarin  per- 
ceiving the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  case, 
asked  him ,  if  he  had  any  enemy  in  the  city  ? 
The  other  answered,  "  Yes  ;  and  that  he  was  an 
officer  of  rank,  who  had  long  owed  him  a  grudge.'* 
*'  Away  then,"  replied  the  mandarin;  "  let 
your  most  valuable  goods  be  secretly  removed 
this  evening ;  then  set  fire  to  the  empty  part,  and 
call  out  for  help;  to  which  this  officer  must 
of  necessity  repair  with  the  rest,  it  being  one  of 
the  principal  duties  of  his  place.  As  soon  as  you 
see  him  amongst  tlie  people,  deliver  him  in  the 
public  presence  the  cabinet,  shut  as  it  is,  that  it 
may  be  secured  in  his  possession  ;  and  if  he  has 
caused  the  seal  to  be  stolen,  he  will  put  it  in  its 
place  again  when  he  restores  the  cabinet ;  and  if 
he  is  not  tlie  thief,  yet  the  fault  will  lie  lupon 
him  for  having  taken  so  little  care  of  it,  and  you 
will  not  only  be  free  from  the  danger,  but  also  be 
revenged  on  your  enemy."  The  governor  fol- 
lowed his  advice,  and  the  next  day  received  back 
his  cabinet  with  the  seal  in  it ;  both  parties  keep- 
ing the  secret  for  their  mutual  safety. 

Lipsius  records  a  remirkable  instance  of  acute 
judgraent  in  the  emperor  llodolphus  Austriacus. 

That  monarch  being  at  Nurenibiirgupon  pub- 
lic business,  a  merchant  came  before  him  with 
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a  complaiiit  against  an  inn-keCp^r  who  had 
cheated  him  of  a  bag  of  money  which  he  had 
deposited  in  his  hands,  but  which  the  other  de- 
nied ever  having  received.  The  emperor  asked 
what  evidence  he  had  of  the  fact ;  and  the  mer- 
chant replied,  that  no  person  was  at  all  privy  to 
the  affair  but  the  two  parties.  The  emperor 
next  enquired  what  kind  of  bag  it  was  ;  ■  and 
when  the  merchant  had  described  it  particularly, 
he  was  ordered  to  withdraw  into  the  next  room. 
The  emperor  was  about  to  send  for  the  inn-keeper, 
when  fortunately  the  man  came  himself  just  in 
time  with  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  place 
to  wait  upon  his  majesty.  The  emperor  knew 
him  very  well ;  and  as  Rodolphus  was  very  plea- 
sant in  his  manner,  he  accosted  him  familiarly, 
saying,  "  you  have  a  handsome  cap,  pray  give 
it  to  me,  and  let  us  exchange."  The  inn-keeper 
being  very  proud  of  this  distinction,  readily  pre- 
sented his  cap  ;  and  his  majesty  soon  after  retir- 
ing, sent  a  trusty  and  well  known  inhabitant  of 
the  city  to  tlic  wife  of  the  host,  saying :  "  Your 
liusband  desires  you  would  send  him  such  a  bag 
of  money,  for  he  has  a  special  occasion  for  it, 
and  by  this  token  he  has  sent  his  cap."  The 
woman  delivered  the  bag  without  any  suspicion, 
and  the  messenger  returned  with  it  to  the  empe- 
ror, who  asked  the  merchant  if  he  knew  it,  and 
he  owned  it  with  joy.  Next  the  host  was  called 
y2 
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in,  to  whom  the  emperor  said  :  *'  This  man  ac- 
cases  you  of  having  defrauded  hira  of  a  bag  of 
money  committed  to  your  trust — what  say  you 
to  the  charge  ?"  The  inn-keeper  boldly  said, 
'*  it  was  a  lie,  or  that  the  man  must  be  mad,  for 
he  had  never  any  concerns  with  him  whatever.'* 
Upon  this  the  emperor  produced  the  bag,  at  the 
sight  of  which  the  host  was  so  confounded,  that 
he  stammered  out  a  confession  of  his  guilt.  The 
merchant  received  his  money,  and  the  culprit 
was  fined  very  heavily  for  his  guilt ;  while  all 
Germany  resounded  in  praise  of  the  sagacity  of 
the  emperor. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  displayed  uncommon 
sagacity  and  forecast  when  he  built  the  church  of 
St.  Magnus,  at  the  bottom  of  Fish-street-hilL 
There  were  at  that  time  houses  on  each  side  of 
London-bridge,  and  which  projected  as  far  as 
the  church.  When  these  houses  were  taken, 
down,  the  footpath  came  directly  against  the 
tower,  so  that  the  people  who  walked  on  that 
side,  were  obliged  to  go  round  into  the  coach- 
way.  This  was  found  very  inconvenient,  and  a 
meeting  of  the  parishioners  was  held,  to  consider 
whether  any  method  could  be  adopted  of  cutting 
a  passage  through  ;  but  this  was  deemed  too  ha- 
zardous an  experiment,  the  neighbours  being 
fearful  that  such  an  attempt  would  bring  the 
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trhole  fabric  about  their  ears.  A  second  meeting 
was  called,  and  it  was  determined  by  a  small  ma- 
jority to  make  an  attempt ;  but  when  the  work- 
men began  to  break  through  the  wall,  they  found 
a  complete  and  perfect  arch,  which  sir  Christo^ 
pher,  foreseeing  the  alteration  that  must  in  time 
take  place  with  respect  to  the  bridge,  had  formed 
for  the  convenience  of  posterity,  without  injuring 
the  fabric. 
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When  the  brave  admiral  Benbow  was  a 
common  sailor,  his  messmate  who  was  stationed 
with  him  at  the  same  gun,  lost  his  leg  by  a  can- 
non shot.  The  poor  fellow  instantly  called  out 
to  his  friend  Benbow,  who  immediately  took  him 
up  on  his  shoulder,  and  began  with  great  care  to 
descend  with  him  into  the  cockpit ;  but  it  hap- 
pened that  just  as  the  poor  fellow's  head  came 
upon  a  level  with  the  deck,  another  ball  carried 
that  off  also.  Benbow,  however,  knew  nothing 
of  the  matter,  but  carried  the  body  down  to  the 
surgeon,  and  when  he  came  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder,  called  out  that  he  had  brought  him  a  pa- 
tient, desiring  some  one  to  bear  a  hand,  and 
iielp  him  easily  down.  The  surgeon  turned 
about,  but  instead  of  giving  any  assistance,  ex- 
y3 
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claimed,  **  D —  ye,  wliat  do  you  do  here  with 
a  man  that  hath  lost  his  head  ?"  "  Lost  his 
head  !"  says  Benbow — "  a  lying  son  of  a  wh —  ! 
he  told  me  it  was  his  leg  ;  but  I  never  believed 
what  he  said  in  my  life,  without  being  sorry  for 
it  afterwards." 

In  the  year  1686,  the  same  gallant  officer  com- 
manded a  private  vessel,  of  which  he  was  part 
owner,  called  the  BenboAV  frigate.  In  his  pas- 
sage to  Cadiz  he  was  attacked  by  a  Sallee  rover, 
against  which  he  defended  bin" self,  though  very 
unequal  in  force,  with  the  utmost  bravery,  till 
at  last  (he  Moors  boarded  him,  but  were  quickly 
repulsed,  leaving  thirteen  of  their  number  dead 
upon  the  Englishrann's  deck,  which  Benbow  or- 
dered to  be  thrown  into  a  tub  of  pork  pickle. 
When  he  arrived  at  Cadiz  he  went  on  shore,  or- 
dering a  negro  servant  to  follow  him  with  the 
heads  in  a  sack.  Tbey  had  scarcely  landed  be- 
fore tlie  custom-house  officers  demanded  to  know 
what  was  in  the  sack.  The  captain  replied, 
"Salt  provisions  for  my  own  use." — "That  may 
be,"  answeretl  the  officers,  "  but  we  must  insist 
on  seeing  what  tliey  are."  Benbow  alleged  that 
he  was  no  stranger  there;  that  lie  was  no  smug- 
gler ;  and  pretended  to  take  it  ill  that  he  was  sus- 
pected, 'llie  officers  told  him  their  superiors 
were  sitting  not  far  off,  and  if  they  were  satisfied 
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■with  his  word,  his  servant  might  carry  the  pro- 
visions where  he  pleased.  The  captain  consent- 
ing to  til  is  proposal,  away  they  all  went  to  the 
custom-house  :  Mr.  Benbow  in  the  front,  his  man 
in  the  centre,  and  the  officers  bringing  up  the 
rear.  The  magistrates,  when  the  captain  came 
before  them,  treated  him  very  civilly,  told  him 
they  were  sorry  to  mal^c  a  point  of.  such  a  trifle ; 
but  that,  since  he  had  refused  to  shew  the  con- 
tents of  liis  sack  to  the  officers,  the  nature  of 
their  employment  obliged  them  to  demand  a  sight 
of  what  was  therein.  "  I  told  you,"  said  the 
captain,  "  they  were  salt  provisions  for  my  own 
use;  Caesar,  throw  them  down  upon  the  table, 
and  gentlemen,  if  you  like  them,  they  are  at  your 
service."  The  Spaniards  were  struck  with  asto- 
nishment at  seeing  the  heads  ;  and  no  less  so  at 
the  account  of  the  captain's  adventure,  who  with 
so  small  a  force,  had  defeated  such  a  number  of 
barbarians.  The  affair  was  soon  carried  to  court, 
and  the  king  was  so  pleased  with  it,  that  he  sent 
for  Benbow  to  Madrid,  and  afterwards  wrote  a 
letter  with  his  own  hand  in  his  favour  to  the  king 
of  England,  who  promoted  Benbow  on  his  return 
to  a  lieutenancy  in  the  navy. 

Sir  Charles  Wager,  as  is  common  with  persons 
who  have  great  personal  courage  and  but  little 
learning,  had  a  sovereign  contempt  for  phjsi* 
Y  4 
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cians,  though  h^  believed  that  a  surgeon  might 
in  some  cases  be  of  use.  It  happened  that  sir 
Charles  was  seized  with  a  fever  while  he  was  out 
upon  a  cruise,  and  the  surgeon  without  much 
difficulty  prevailed  upon  him  to  lose  a  little  blood 
and  suffer  a  blister  to  be  placed  on  his  back. 
Presently  it  was  thought  necessary  to  lay  on  an- 
other blister,  and  to  repeat  the  bleeding,  to  which 
sir  Charles  also  readily  consented  :  the  symptoms 
then  abated,  and  the  surgeon  told  him,  he  must 
now  swallow  a  few  bolusses  and  take  a  draught. 
"  Avast  there,  doctor,"  says  sir  Charles,  "  you 
may  batter  my  hulk  as  long  as  you  will,  but 
d — n  you,  you  shan't  board  me." 

When  admiral  Cornwallis  commanded  the  Ca- 
nada, a  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  ship,  on  account 
of  some  accidental  delay  in  the  clerk's  paying 
some  of  the  crew,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
digued  what  is  termed  a  round  robin,  wherein 
they  declared,  to  a  man,  that  they  would  not  fire 
a  gun  till  Ihcy  were  paid.  Captain  Cornwallis, 
on  receiving  this  declaration,  caused  all  hands  to 
be  called  upon  deck,  and  thus  addressed  them  s 
"  My  lads,  the  money  cannot  be  paid  till  we  re* 
turn  to  port;  and  as  to  your  not  fighting,  I'll 
clap  you  alongside  the  first  large  ship  of  the 
enemy  J  see,  when  the  devil  himself  will  not  be 
able  to  keep  you  from  it.'* 
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The  tars  were  so  pleased  with  this  compliment, 
that  they  all  returned  to  their  duty,  better  satis- 
fied than  if  they  had  been  paid  the  money  ten 
times  over. 

The  late  admiral  Holbourne  was  not  more  dis- 
tinguished as  a  brave  and  skilful  commander, 
than  for  the  severity  of  his  discipline,  the  rough- 
ness of  his  manners,  and  the  peculiarity  of  his 
temper,  which  the  following  anecdote  may  serve 
to  illustrate : 

On  being  appointed  in  the  seven  years'  war  to 
the  command  of  the  fleet  stationed  at  Portsmouth, 
when  he  went  down  to  attend  his  post  for  the  first 
time,  the  youngest  lieutenant  on  board  tlie  Royal 
Anne,  the  ship  on  which  he  was  to  hoist  his  flag, 
was  appointed  his  day  officer,  to  receive  his  or- 
ders every  morning.  The  lieutenant  having  nrver 
seen  the  admiral,  was  going  the  first  morning  to 
attend  him  on  shore,  and  in  his  way  met  him, 
drest  in  an  old  brown  coat,  shabby  hat,  without 
a  cockade,  or  any  ensign  of  his  rank  or  profes- 
sion. The  admiral  accosted  him  with,  "  Where 
the  devil  are  you  going?"  The  young  officer 
tyeing  him  over,  thought  a  contemptuous  look 
was  a  sufficient  reply,  and  walked  on.  "Hark 
you,  sir,  I  say,  d — n  your  blood,  what  business 
are  you  going  about?"  Nettled  at  a  repetition 
of  such  insolent  impertinence,  the  lieutenant  re-? 
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turned,  bramlisbcd  bis  cane  over  the  admiral's 
bead,  and  swore  that  nothing  but  bis  age  and 
contemptible  appearance  saved  bim  from  the 
chastisement  his  insolence  deserved ;  and  that  if 
he  ever  presuined  to  accost  him  in  the  same  man- 
ner again,  he  would  consider  neither.  Nothing 
more  passed  ;  tbey  parted  : — the  lieutenant  pur- 
sued his  walk,  and  l!ie  admiral  his.  Upon  en- 
quiry at  the  adiniiaPs  house,  be  was  informed  be 
was  out ;  but  desired  to  sit  down  till  his  return, 
which  was  not  many  minutes  afterwards.  His 
situation  may  more  easily  be  imagined  than  de- 
scribed, on  seeing  the  admiral  in  the  person  he 
had  so  lati^ly  encountered.  The  admiral  per- 
ceived his  embarnissment,  avoided  tlic  least  hint 
of  llie  affair,  entered  into  familiar  converse  with 
him,  and  afterwards  testified  his  regard  for  him, 
by  using  his  interest  in  gettiuir  him  promoted  to 
the  command  of  a  ship  in  ihc  Royal  Navy. 

In  the  year  1756,  admiral  Watson  having  sail- 
ed from  Fort  St.  David  to  the  relief  of  Calcutta, 
stopped  at  Maya  pore,  where  the  enemy  had  .*» 
place  of  great  strength,  called  Bougce  fort,  which 
it  was  necessary  to  take  before  the  expedition 
proceeded  farther.  The  attack  began  with  a 
brisk  cannonade  from  the  squadron,  which  soon 
silenced  the  fire  of  the  fort ;  but  the  garrison 
making  tio  oiTcr  of  surrendering,  it  was  resolved 
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that  colonel  Clive  should  attempt  to  carry  it  by 
assault.  Accordingly,  at  five  in  the  eveninjr  an 
officer  and  about  forty  sailors  were  landed  t'roni 
each  ship,  under  the  command  of  captain  King-, 
to  assist  the  colonel  in  storming  the  fort,  which 
he  intended  to  do  about  the  break  of  day.  In  the 
mean  time,  colonel  Clive  gave  directions  that  the 
army  should  rest  on  the  ground,  to  recover  them- 
selves from  the  fatigue  they  had  undergone.  All 
was  quiet  in  the  camp,  and  the  people  on  board 
the  ships  were  also  refreshing  themselves  with 
sleep,  when  suddenly  loud  shouts  were  heard 
from  the  shore,  and  soon  after  an  account  came 
to  the  admiral,  that  the  fort  was  taken.  This 
was  joyful  news,  and  the  more  so,  as  it  was  un- 
expected ;  but  when  the  particulars  were  related, 
the  exultation  was  checked,  because  the  success 
had  been  obtained  by  a  breach  of  discipline.  TJie 
case  was  this:  Amidst  the  tranquil  state  of  the 
camp,  a  sailor  named  Strahan,  having  just  re- 
ceived his  allowanwe  of  grog,  fwind  his  spirits  too 
much  elated  to  think  of  sleeping;  bO,  by  way  of 
amusement,  he  strayed  alone  towards  the  fort, 
and  without  thinking  any  thing  of  the  matter, 
found  himself  close  under  the  walls.  Havin«r  ad- 
vanccd  thus  far  without  meeting  with  any  inter- 
ruption, he  took  it  into  his  head  to  mount  at  a 
breach  which  had  been  made  by  the  cannon  of 
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the  ships.  On  reaching  the  bastion,  he  disco- 
vered several  Moors  sitting  upon  the  platform,  at 
l»hora  he  flourishetl  bis  cutlass  and  fired  his  pis- 
tol ;  at  the  same  time  giving  three  huzzas,  he 
cried  out,  "  The  place  is  mhie !"  The  Moorish 
soldiers  immediately  attacked  him,  and  he  de- 
fended himself  with  incredible  resolution,  but  in 
the  rencounter  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his 
culiass ;  but  bj  this  time  he  was  warmly  sup- 
ported by  two  or  three  other  sailors,  who  had 
accidentally  straggled  to  the  same  spot,  and 
hearing  Strahan*s  shouts,  immediately  scaled  the 
breach,  and  with  their  triumphant  sounds  roused 
the  soldiers,  who  taking  the  alarm,  presently  fell  on 
without  order,  following  the  example  of  ihesailors. 
This  attack,  though  made  in  such  confusion, 
had  no  other  bad  consequence  but  the  death  of 
captain  Campbell,  who  vas  unfortunately  killed 
by  a  musket  ball  from  one  of  our  people  in  the 
general  confusion.  Captain  Coote  commanded 
the  fort  for  that  night,  and  in  the  morning  saluted 
the  admiral.  Strahan,  tlse  hero  of  this  romantic 
exploit,  was  soon  brought  before  Iiis  commanding 
oflicer,  who  thougiit  it  necessary  to  shew  some 
displeasure  at  an  action,  which,  however  gallant, 
-was  contrary  to  every  rule  of  naval  order,  Ac- 
cordin^rly  he  enquired  angrily  of  Strahan,  "what 
he  had  been  doing?"     The  Failor,  after  scratch- 
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iiig  his  head  with  one  hand,  and  twirling  round 
his  hat  with  the  other,  said,  "  Why  to  be  sare, 
yoar  honour,  it  was  I  who  took  the  fort ;  but  I 
hope  there  was  no  harm  in  it."  The  admiral 
could  with  difficulty  suppress  a  smile  at  the  fel- 
low's simplicity ;  but  he  thought  it  proper  to  give 
him  a  lecture,  with  a  gentle  hint  about  punish- 
ment, and  for  that  time  dismissed  him.  Strahan 
was  very  much  mortified  at  this  treatment,  and 
on  going  from  the  cabin,  muttered  :  "  If  I  am 
to  be  flogged  for  this  here  action,  I'll  be  d — d  if 
I  take  another  fort  as  long  as  I  live." 

The  admiral  afterwards  bestowed  marks  of  fa- 
vour upon  the  brave  fellow  ;  but  Strahan's  con- 
duct was  so  irregular,  as  to  prevent  his  promotion 
to  any  higher  rank  than  that  of  cook  to  a  guard- 
ship. 

Some  time  about  the  year  1780,  one  Mr.  Con^ 
stable,  of  Woolwich,  passing  through  the  church- 
yard at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  was  surprised  to 
hear  a  noise  like  that  of  several  persons  singing. 
At  first  bethought  it  proceeded  from  the  church, 
but  on  going  to  the  church-door,  he  found  it 
shut,  and  all  silent  within.  The  noise,  however, 
continuing,  he  looked  about  the  church-yard, 
and  observed  a  light  in  one  of  the  large  family 
tombs  ;  and  going  up  to  it,  found  that  some 
drunken  sailors  had  got  into  a  vault,  where  Ihcy 
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were  regalin?  (henipclvcs  with  bread,  cheese,  to- 
bacco, and  stron(^  beer.  They  told  liim.that  they 
belonged  to  the  Robust  man  ot"  war,  and  that  hav- 
ing resolved  to  be  jolly,  they  had  kept  it  up  at  a 
neiarhbonrin^  ale-house  till  they  were  turned  out 
by  the  landlord ;  in  consequence  of  which  they 
took  shelter  at  this  place  for  the  remainder  of  the 
night.  In  their  mirth,  they  bad  opened  one  of 
the  coffins,  and  crammed  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
bodies  with  bread,  cheese,  and  beer.  Mr.  Con- 
stable, with  great  difficulty,  prevailed  upon  them 
to  return  to  their  ship  ;  but  in  their  Way  one  of 
tJjem  being  greatly  in  liquor,  fell  into  the  mud, 
and  was  suffijcated,  op  which  his  comrades  took 
him  upon  their  shoulders,  and  carried  him  back 
t>  sleep  in  company  with  the  gentlemen  with 
whom  they  had  been  passing  the  evening. 

In  the  year  1782,  a  ship  in  the  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  on  her  vojage  home, 
sprung  a  leak,  and  the  water  increasing,  in  spite  of 
the  pumps^  no  hopes  were  loft.  Every  one,  there- 
fore, began  to  prepare  for  his  fate;  but  amongst 
the  crew  were  eight  daring  follows,  who  seizing 
the  boat,  rowed  off,  leaving  the  remainder  of 
tlic  company  to  j)eris!j.  The  sailors  vviio  were 
Uft  behind,  called  to  them  to  return  to  take  on 
taird  two  ht.lpless  children,  who,  they  said, 
could  add  no  weight  to  the  boat.     After  some 
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entreaty  the  fellows  returned,  upon  condition 
tliat  not  a  man  should  attempt  to  come  on  board 
the  boat.  They  received  the  children,  and 
again  rowed  off;  not  an  individual  of  the  un- 
happy crew  endeavouring  to  leap  into  the  boat. 
Soon  after  their  departure,  the  vessel  went  to  the 
bottom ;  and  the  next  day  another  East  India 
ship  came  in  sight,  which  took  up  the  survivors  ; 
and  the  children,  who  were  almost  dead  with  the 
cold,  were  put  into  the  captain's  bed,  and,  with 
proper  care,  recovered  ;  being  now  living  wit- 
nesses of  the  characteristic  humanity  of  British 
tars. 

When  prince  Edward,  afterwards  duke  of 
York,  and  brother  of  his  present  majesty,  first  /^^<?9 
entered  as  a  midshipman  on  board  t'ne  Essex, 
the  captains  of  the  squadron  Avent  to  pay  their 
respects  to  him.  A  sailor,  who  was  standing 
with  some  others  on  the  forecastle,  attentively 
observing  what  passed  on  the  quarter-deck,  whis- 
pered to  his  comrade:  "  Why,  the  young  gen- 
tleman an't  over-civil,  metlunks:  d'ye  see  how 
he  keeps  his  hat  on  before  our  captains  ?"  "  You 
lubberly  fool,"  replied  the  other,  "  how  should 
he  know  manners,  seeing  as  how  he  never  was  at 
sea  before  ?" 

Insensibility  to  danger,  and  a  disposition  tc 
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make  light  cf(  it  even  in  its  most  formidable  ap* 
paaranccs,  seem  to  be  a  general  trait  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  British  seaman. 

"When  the  late  duke  of  Rutland  went  over  as 
lord  lieutenant  to  Ireland,  with  his  lady  and  fa- 
mily, he  was  in  his  passage  overtaken  by  so  vio- 
lent a  storm,  that  the  mariners  themselves  gave 
the  vessel  over  for  lost,  and  expected  every  instant 
that  she  would  either  founder  or  go  ashore.  At 
this  juncture  a  sailor  observing  one  of  the  duke's 
servants  standing  pale  with  fear  at  the  cabbin- 
door,  came  up  to  hira,  and  asked  him,  if  he  had 
ever  lain  with  a  duchess  ?  "  No,"  says  the  poor 
fellow,  frightened  at  such  waergery  in  so  dange- 
rous a  time.  *'  Why  then,"  says  the  tar,  "  you 
have  that  pleasure  to  come  ;  for  by  G— ,  we 
shall  all  lie  with  her  grace  in  less  than  half  an 
hoar."  The  duke,  who  overheard  this,  when 
the  storm  abated,  and  the  danger  was  over,  sent 
the  follow  a  handsome  present,  and  forgave  him 
the  impudence  of  the  joke,  for  the  sake  of  the 
wit. 


SERVANTS. 

There  was  a  very  bad  custom  in  England 
formerly,  of  giving  vails  to  servants,  which  ren- 
dered visiting  disagreeable  and  burthensome  to 
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persons  of  small  fortunes.  Carte,  in  his  Memoirs 
of  the  duke  of  Ormonde,  relates  a  curious  anec- 
dote of  that  nobleman,  when  he  was  marquis  and 
an  exile,  durin<^  the  great  rebellion. 

The  marquis  of  Ormonde  was  left ,  in  no 
small  distress  in  Paris,  in  1652,  but  treated  on 
account  of  his  quality  and  virtues,  with  great  re- 
spect by  the  French  nobility.  One  of  these  hav- 
ing invited  him  to  pass  some  days  at  his  house  ia 
St.  Germain  en  Laye,  there  happened  on  that 
occasion  an  adventure,  the  relation  whereof  may 
perhaps  gratify  the  reader's  curiosity.  The  mar- 
quis of  Ormonde,  in  compliance  with  an  incon- 
venient English  custom,  at  his  coming  away,  left 
with  the  maitre  d'hotel  ten  pistoles,  to  be  distri- 
buted among  the  servants.  It  was  all  the  money 
he  had,  nor  did  he  know  how  to  get  credit  for 
more  when  he  reached  Paris.  As  he  was  upon 
the  road,  ruminating  upon  the  melancholy  cir- 
cumstance, and  contriving  how  to  raise  a  small 
supply  for  present  use,  he  was  surprised  to  be  ad- 
vertised by  his  servant,  that  the  nobleman  at 
whose  house  he  had  been,  was  behind  him  driv- 
ing furiously,  as  if  he  was  desirous  to  overtake 
him.  The  marquis  had  scarcely  left  St.  Ger- 
main, when  the  distribution  of  the  money  he 
had  given  caused  a  great  disturbance  among  the 
servants,  who  exalting  their  own  services  and  at- 
tendance, complained  of  the  maitre  d'hotel's  par- 
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tialify.  The  nobleman  Iieanng  an  unusual  noise 
in  his  family,  and  upon  enquiry  into  the  matter, 
finding  what  it  was,  took  the  ten  pistoles  himself, 
and  causing  horses  to  be  put  to  his  chariot,  made 
all  the  baste  that  was  possible  after  the  marquis 
of  Ormonde.  The  latter,  upon  notice  of  his  ap- 
proach, got  off  his  horse,  as  (he  other  quitted  his 
chariot,  and  advanced  to  embrace  him  with  great 
affection  and  respect,  but  was  strangely  surprised 
to  find  a  coldness  in  the  nobleman  which  forbade 
his  salute,  till  he  had  received  satisfaction  in  a 
point  which  had  given  him  great  offence.  If« 
asked  the  marquis,  "  If  he  had  reason  to  com- 
plain of  any  disrespect,  or  other  defect,  which  he 
had  met  with  in  fhe  too  mean,  but  very  friendly 
entertainment  which  his  house  afforded?"  And 
being  answered  by  the  marquis,  "  that  his  treat- 
ment had  been  full  of  civility ;  that  he  had  never 
passed  so  many  days  more  agreeably  in  his  life, 
and  could  not  but  wonder  why  the  other  should 
suspect  the  contrary."  The  nobleman  then  told 
him,  *'  that  the  leaving  ten  pistoles  to  be  distri- 
buted among  tlie  servants,  was  tfjeating  his  house 
as  an  inn,  and  was  the  greatest  affront  that  could 
be  offered  to  a  man  of  quality  ;  that  he  paid  his 
own  servants  well,  and  had  hired  them  to  wait 
on  his  friends  as  well  as  himself;  that  he  consi- 
dered him  as  a  stranger  that  might  be  unac- 
i^uainted   with  the  customs  of  France,  and  err 
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tlirougli  some  practice  deemed  less  dishonourable 
in  his  own  country,  otherwise  his  resentment 
should  have  prevented  any  expostulation  ;  but  as 
the  case  stood,  after  having  explained  the  nature 
of  the  affair,  he  must  either  redress  the  mistake 
by  receiving  back  the  ten  pistoles,  or  give  him 
the  usual  satisfaction  of  men  of  honour  for  an 
avowed  affront."  The  marquis  acknowledged  his 
error,  took  back  his  money,  and  returned  to  Paris 
with  less  anxiety  about  his  subsistence. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  having  paid  a  visit  to  the 
great  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  company  with 
bishop  Hoadley,  when  they  left  Blenheim,  sir 
Ricliard  said  to  the  bishop,  "  Does  your  lord- 
ship give  money  to  all  these  fellows  in  laced  coats 
and  ruffles?"  "No  doubt,"  said  the  bishop.' 
"  For  my  part,"  observed  the  knight,  *'  I  have 
not  enough  about  me;"  and  on  going  through 
the  hall,  he  made  the  attendants  a  speech,  telling 
them,  '*  that  as  he  had  found  them  men  of  taste, 
he  invited  them  to  Drurylane  theatre,  to  what- 
ever play  they  saould  chuse  to  command." 

The  same  facetious  knight  once  invited  several 
persons  of  quality  to  dine  with  him  ;  his  guests, 
Vrlio  knew  his   circumstances,  were  greatly  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  servants  in  livery,  and 
z2 
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after  dinner,  -wlicn  wine  and  mirth  had  freed 
them  from  (he  observation  of  rijyid  ceremony,  one 
of  the  company  enquired  of  sir  Uichanl  how  such 
an  expensive  retinue  couhl  be  consistent  with  liis 
fortune.  Sir  Richard  frankly  acknovvlcdped  that 
they  were  fellows  of  whom  lie  would  very  will in2:ly 
be  rid,  if  he  could  ;  and  beinc^  then  asked  why 
he  did  not  dischar£^e  them,  lie  replied,  '*  that 
they  were  bailiffs,  who  had  introduced  tliemselves 
with  an  execution,  and  whom,  since  he  could  not 
send  them  away,  he  had  thought  it  convenient  to 
embellish  with  liveries,  that  they  might  do  him 
credit  while  they  staid."  His  friends  were  di- 
verted with  the  expedient,  and,  by  paying  tlie 
debt,  discharged  him  from  this  incumbrance, 
having  first  obtained  a  promise  of  sir  Ilichard 
that  they  should  never  tirjd  him  again  graced 
with  such  a  retinue. 

Sir, Gilbert  Ileathcote  was  very  intimate  with 
sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  one  evening  being  at 
the  minister's  house,  he  was  asked,  as  usual,  what 
he  chose  for  supper,  to  which  he  aftiswcred,  "  bcoi- 
stcaks  and  oyslcr  sauce." 

Afler  spending  an  agreeable  hour  or  two  in 
conversation  over  a  bottle,  sir  (iilbert  rose  to 
take  his  leave,  but  seeing  the  hall  lined  with  ser- 
vants, he  turned  round  to  sir  Hob<:it,  ami  asked 
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liioi  wbich  of  tliera  he  was  to  pay  for  his  bwf- 
steak  ?  Sir  Robert  took  the  hin<,  iind  ordered  the 
servants  instautlj  to  withdraw. 

Dean  Swift  once  discharged  a  servant  for  reject- 
ing the  petition  of  a  poor  oW  woman.  She  was 
very  infirm,  and  on  a  cold  morningsat  down  upon 
the  steps  of  the  deanry.  The  footman  happened 
io  go  to  the  door,  and  the  poor  creature  besought 
him  in  a  piteous  tone  to  give  that  paper  to  his  re- 
verence. The  fellow  read  it,  and  told  her  witli 
great  insolence,  that  his  master  had  something 
else  to  do  than  to  mind  her  petition.  "  Wliat's 
that  you  si\y,  fellow  r"  said  the  dean,  looking  out 
at  the  window — "  come  up  here."  The  man 
obeyed  with  great  confusion;  and  the  dean  or- 
dered tlie  woman  also  to  come  before  him,  and 
gave  her  some  refreshment.  Then  turning  to  the 
servant,  the  dean  said:  "  At  what  time  did  I 
order  you  to  o^xn  a  paper  directed  to  me,  or  to 
refuse  a  letter,  whoever  brought  it  ?  Hark  ye, 
sirrah,  you  have  been  admonislied  by  me  for 
drunkenness,  ijiHing,  and  other  faults;  but  since 
1  have  discovered  that  you  want  humanity,  I  shall 
dismiss  you  from  my  service;  so  put  off  your 
clotlics,  lake  3'our  wages,  and  let  me  hear  no 
more  of  you."  The  fellow  obeyed,  and  haviug  in 
vain  solicitcil  a  rccoinmendatiun,  was  obliged  to 
go  lO  sea,  in  which  en)pIoymcnt  he  continued  five 
z  3 
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years.  At  the  enrl  of  Vr  t  time,  findine^  Ins  situa- 
tion very  different  from  his  former  ease  and  luxury, 
he  a^aiii  applied  to  the  dean  for  a  character,  set- 
ting forth  in  a  petition,  the  hardships  he  had  en- 
dured, and  confessing  the  faults  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty.  The  dean  then  called  for  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  and  gave  him  the  following  billet : 

**  Whereas  the  bearer  ,   served   me  the 

space  of  one  year,  during  which  time  he  was  an 
idler  and  a  drunkard;  I  then  discharged  him  as 
such  ;  but  how  far  his  having  been  five  years  at 
sea  may  have  mended  his  manners,  I  leave  to  the 
penetration  of  those  who  may  hereafter  employ 
him. 

"  J.    SWIFT. 
"  Deanry -house,  1 
Jan.Q,  1739."    J 

"WXih  this  paper,  and  no  other  fortune,  the 
man  set  ovJ  for  London,  whore  he  applied  to  Mr. 
Pope,  \\  ho  knowing  the  dean's  hand,  and  having 
obtained  a  certificate  that  the  beanr  was  the  per- 
son mentioned,  took  hira  into  his  service,  in 
which  he  continued  till  the  death  of  his  master. 

Among  other  whimsies  in  which  Swift  occa- 
sionally indulged,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to 
have  a  feast  once  a  year,  in  imitation  of  the  Ro- 
man saturnalia,  at  which  the  servants  perso- 
nated their  masters,  and  the  masters  waited  upoif 
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them  as  servants.  In  this  project  lie  engaged 
several  of  his  acquaintance,  and  it  was  first  pat 
in  execution  at  the  deanry,  Wlicu  all  the  ser* 
vants  were  seated,  and  every  gentleman  placed 
behind  his  own  man,  the  dean's  servant  took  aa 
opportnnity  of  finciing  fault  with  some  meat  that 
was  not  done  to  his  taste,  and  taking  it  up  in  his 
hand,  threw  it  iri  his  mnster's  faoe,  mimicking 
liira  also  in  every  other  foible  which  he  had  ever 
discovered  in  him.  But  the  dean,  whether  he  was 
mortified  by  the  reproof,  or  provoked  at  the  in- 
dignity, flew  into  a  violent  passion,  be;tt  (be  fel- 
low, and  threw  every  thing  into  confusion,  so. 
that  all  the  servants  ran  away  in  a  fright,  which 
put  a  complete  end  to  the  saturnalia. 

Tlie  dean's  cook-maid,  Catherine,  had  obtained 
leave  to  go  to  Rathfarnham  one  summer's  <»veniog; 
and  when  she  was  about  a  iniieontheroad,  tier  mas- 
ter dispatched  a  man  and  horse  after  her,  with  a 
charge  to  bring  her  back  directly,  to  drc«!s  supjjer 
for  some  guests  whom  he  had  not  expected,  but 
by  no  means  to  give  her  a  litt  on  the  horse.  Ca- 
therine was  very  Insty,  and  the  weather  being 
raeltins:  hot,  when  she  returned  to  the  deanry  she 
•was  all  in  a  bath,  and  very  gravely  making  a 
curtsey,  asketl  his  reverence  what  were  his  com- 
mands ?  "  Not  much,  Catherine,*'  said  Ihedeaa 
z  4 
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--"  only  you  forgot  (o  shut  tlie  door  after  you. 
You  may  go  (o  Hath  fa  ni  ha  in."  Poor  Catherine 
thus  mortified,  went  down  in  tears,  and  deferred 
her  journey  till  another  opportunity. 


SIMPLICITY. 

When  sir  Walter  Raleigh  returned  from  bis 
discovery  of  Virginia,  he  brought  with  him  a 
quantity  of  tobacco,  Avhicli  he  used  to  smoke  pri- 
vately in  his  study.  But  the  first  time  of  his  do- 
ing it  tliere,  his  man-servant  bringing  his  usual 
tankard  of  ale  and  nutmeg,  the  poor  fellow  seeing 
the  smoke  pouring  forth  in  clouds  from  his 
mouth,  threw  allthe  contents  of  the  tankard  in  his 
face,  and  then  ran  down  stairs,  exclaiming,  "  That 
his  master  was  on  fire,  and  before  they  could  get 
to  him,  woukl  be  burnt  to  ashes." 

Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  being  out  hunting, 
strayed  from  his  company  into  a  wood,  and  over- 
taking a  country  bumpkin,  was  asked  by  him  if 
the  king  was  not  somewhere  about  that  place? 
His  majesty  replied  that  he  was.  "  Why,"  said 
the  fellow,  *'  I  want  much  to  see  hira ;  be  so  good 
as  to  tell  me  what  sort  of  man  he  is,  that  I  may 
know  him,  if  I  shotrld  chance  to  meet  him."  The 
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king  told  him,  if  he  would  get  up  behind  him, 
he  would  bring  hira  to  the  spot  where  the  king 
was.  Ilodge  gladly  consented ;  but  after  they 
had  rode  a  little  way,  he  repeated  his  question; 
"  for,'*  said  he,  ''  they  tell  me  he  hath  a  power 
of  fine  folks  with  him.  How  then  shall  I  know 
which  is  tlie  king  among  so  many  ?"  Tlie  mo- 
narch replied,  that  he  would  be  able  to  distin- 
guish the  king  by  his  being  the  only  one  m  com- 
pany with  his  hat  on.  Soon  after  this  they  were 
joined  by  the  courtiers,  who  rode  up  each  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  wondering  to  see  the  king  thus 
attended.  Wlien  they  were  got  into  the  centre, 
the  good-natured  monarch  turning  round  to  his 
companion,  asked  him  if  he  could  tell  which  was 
the  king.  "  Faith,"  said  the  felbw,  "  I  can't 
exactly  tell ;  b\it  it  mnst  be  either  you  or  I,  for  we 
have  both  our  hats  on." 

M.  du  Pratz,  in  his  History  of  Louisiana,  re- 
liites  a  curious  story  of  the  simplicity  of  the  In- 
dians denominated  the.NatcIiez. 

One  day  when  the  great  sun  (for  so  tlicy 
called  their  cliief)  called  upon  nie,  and  gave  me 
an  account  of  a  dreadful  calamity  that  had  for- 
merly befallen  the  nation,  in  consequence,  as  lie 
believed,  of  t!ie  extinction  of  the  eternal  fire, 
lie  introduced  his  account  in  the  following  mari- 
ner :    Our  luilion   was  formerly   very   numerous 
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and  very  powerful :  it  extended  more  than  twcl  re 
days'  journey  from  east  to  wc$(,  and  more  than 
fifteen  from  south  io  north.  We  reckoned  then 
five  Fiund red  snns,  and  you  may  judge  by  that 
■what  was  the  number  of  the  nobles,  of  the  people 
ef  rant,  and  the  comtnon  jx-ople.  Now  in  times 
past  it  hapfiened,  that  one  of  the  two  jjuardians 
who  were  u[Km  duiy  irj  the  temple,  lett  it  on 
sorac  business,  and  flie  other,  fell  asleep,  and  suf- 
fered the  fire  to  sp  out.  When  he  awaked  and 
saiv  tliat  he  had  incurred  the  penalty  of  datth, 
he  went  out  and  got  some  profinie  fire,  as  though 
ie  had  K'en  goius;  io  light  his  pi{W,  and  with 
that  he  renewed  the  eternal  fire.  His  transgres- 
sion was  by  that  means  concealed ;  but  a  dread- 
ful mortalityimmediately  ensued,  and  raged  for 
four  years,  dnrin£^  which  many  suns  and  an  in- 
■finite  number  of  the  pcopk  di<.'d. 

The  guardian  at  length  sickened,  and  found 
himself  dying,  Tipon  which  he  sent  for  tlic  great 
sun,  and  confessed  the  heinous  crime  he  had  beeu 
guilty  of.  The  old  men  were  immediately  assem- 
bled, and,  by  their  advice,  fire  being  snatched 
from  the  other  temple,  and  brought  into  this,  the 
mortality  quickly  ceased.  Upon  my  asking 
bun  what  he  meant  by  "  snatching  the  fire?"  he 
replied,  "  that  it  must  always  lie  brought  away 
by  violence,  and  that  some  blood  must  be  shed, 
unless  sorac  tree  od  the  road  was  set  on  fire  by 
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K^hfnin^,  and  Hicn  the  fire  pnio:'if  be  brpuglit 
from  thence;  btit  that  the  fire  of  I  he  sun  was 
alv^ajs  1  ipforable." 

It  is  impossible  to  eKp'c  s  his  astonishment 
when  I  told  him,  th. ;!  if  was  a  trifling  matter 
to  bring  down  fire  from  tl,e  sun,  and  ihnt  I  had 
i(  in  my  power  to  do  if  w  !ientver  I  pleased.  As 
he  was  extremely  d'Sirous  to  see  me  perforrn 
that  seeming  miracle,  J  took  the  sma'Kst  of  two 
burning  glasses  whic'i  I  had  brought  from 
France,  and  placing  some  dry  punk  (or  agaric) 
upon  a  chip  of  wood,  I  drew  the  focus  of  the 
glass  upon  it,  and  with  a  tone  of  authority  pro- 
nounced the  word  caheuch,  «hat  is,  come,  as 
though  I  had  been  commanding  the  fire  to  come 
dtiwn.  The  punk  iinnmitdiately  sraoaking,  I 
blew  a  little  and  made  it  flame,  to  t)ie  ultcr  asto- 
nishment of  the  great  sun  and  his  wh^'Ie  retinue, 
some  of  whom  stood  tremblmg  with  amazement 
and  religious  awe.  The  prince  himself  could  not 
help  exclaiming,  *' Ah,  what  an  cx'raordinary 
thing  is  here?"  I  confirmed  him  in  his  idea,  by 
tcUirfg  him,  that  1  greatly  loved  and  esteemed  that 
useful  instrument,  as  it  was  most  valuable,  and 
was  given  to  me  by  my  grandlalher,  who  was  a 
very  learned  man. 

Upon  his  asking  me,  if  another  nmn  could  do 
ihe  same  thing  with  that  instrument  t'.ial  he  had 
^ecn  me  do,  I  told  him  that  every  man  might  do 
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it,  and  I  encoaraged  him  <o  make  the  experiment 
himself.  I  accordingly  put  the  glass  in  liis  hand, 
and  leading  it  with  mine  over  another  piece  of 
agaric,  1  desired  him  to  pronounce  the  word  ca- 
keuch,  which  he  did,  but  with  a  very  faint  and 
diffident  tone;  nevertheless,  to  his  great  amaze- 
ment, he  saw  the  agaric  Lx?gin  to  smoke,  which 
so  confounded  him,  that  he  dropt  both  ihe  chip 
on  which  it  was  laid  and  the  glass  out  of  his 
hands,  crying  out,  "  Ah,  what  a  miracle!" 

Their  curiosity  being  now  fully  raised,  they 
held  a  consultation  in  niy  yard,  and  resolved  to 
purchase,  at  any  rate,  my  wonderful  glass,  which 
would  prevent  any  future  mortality  in  their  na- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  extinction  of  the 
eternal  fire.  J,  in  tlie  mean  tinie,  had  gone  out  to 
my  ticld,  as  if  about  some  business ;  but  in  rea- 
lity to  liave  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  couiiud  scene 
which  I  had  just  occasioned.  L'ptm  M)y  return, 
the  great  sun  entered  my  apartment  with  me,  and 
laying  his  hand  upon  mine,  told  me,  that  though 
lie  loved  all  the  French,  he  v,as  more  my  friend 
than  of  any  of  the  rest,  because  most  ol  tlie  i'rcnch 
carried  all  their  understanding  upon  their  tonii^ue, 
but  that  T  carried  mine  in  my  whole  head  and 
luy  whole  body.  After  this  preamble,  he  otiered 
to  bargain  tor  my  glas»;,  and  dcsin  d  me  to  set 
what  value  1  pleased  u\>on  it ;  adding,  that  he 
would  not  only  cause  the  price  to  bo  paid  by  all  the 
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families  of  the  nation,  but  would  declare  to  them 
that  they  lay  under  an  obligation  to  me  forgiving 
np  to  them  a  thing  which  saved  them  from  a  ge- 
neral mortality.  I  replied,  that  though  I  bore 
his  whole  nation  in  my  heart,  yet  nothing  made 
me  part  with  my  glass,  but  my  affection  for  him 
and  his  brother;  that,  besides,  I  asked  nothing 
in  return  but  things  necessary  for  my  subsistence, 
such  as  corn,  fowls,  game,  and  fish,  when  they 
brought  him  any  of  these.  He  offered  me  twenty- 
barrels  of  maize,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
each,  twenty  fowls,  twenty  turkies,  and  told  me 
that  he  would  send  me  game  and  fish  every  time 
his  warriors  brought  him  any,  and  his  promise 
was  punctually  fulfilled.  He  engaged  likewisti 
not  to  speak  any  thing  about  it  to  the  French- 
men, lest  they  should  be  angry  with  me  for  part- 
ing with  an  instrument  of  so  great  a  value.  Next 
day  the  glass  was  tried  before  a  general  assembly 
of  all  the  suns,  both  men  and  women,  the  nobles, 
and  the  men  of  rank,  who  all  met  together  at 
tlie  temple;  and  the  same  effect  being  produced 
as  the  day  before,  the  bargain  was  ratified  ;  but 
it  was  resolved  not  to  mention  the  affair  to  the 
common  people,  who,  from  their  curiosity  to 
know  the  secrets  of  their  court,  were  assembled 
in  great  numbers  not  far  from  the  temple,  but 
only  to  tell  them,  that  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Natchez  were  under  great  obligations  to  me. 
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Peter  Heine,  a  Dutchrmn,  from  a  cabin-boy j 
rose  (o  the  rank  of  an  tuliniral.  He  was  killed  in 
an  action  at  the  moment  liis  fleet  triumphed  over 
that  of  Spain.  The  states-sjeneral  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  his  mother  at  Delft,  lo  condole  with  her 
on  the  loss  of  her  son.  This  simple  old  woman, 
who  still  remained  in  her  original  obscuriiy,  an- 
swered the  deputies  in  these  words  :  ''  I  always 
foretold  that  Peter  would  perish  like  a  miserable 
wretch  that  he  was  ;  he  loved  nothin.:  but  ram- 
hVing  about  from  one  country  to  another,  and 
now  he  has  received  the  reward  of  his  folly." 

La  Fontaine,  so  justly  admir^'d  for  his  fables, 
which  are  nniversally  esteemed  the  true  stand- 
ard of  excellence  in  that  Avay  of  writing-,  had 
many  particularities  in  his  disposition,  which 
rendered  t!je  world  rather  divided  in  their  opi- 
nion of  him;  some  admiring  him  as  a  philoso- 
plier  happy  in  his  own  imagination,  while  other* 
looked  upon  him  as  a  fool. 

In  one  of  his  tales  he  has  this  opinion  on  cuc- 
kold om  : 

Tis  a  mere  trifle  when  reveul'd  ; 
Tis  noUiing  while  it's  kept  conecard. 

Our  author  had  a  wife  who  was  another  Xan- 
tippe,  an  untameable  shrew,  whose  amorous  fires 
coulil  not  be  quenched  ia  ths;  cold  arms  of  a  phi- 
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losopher ;  she  therefore  resolved  to  give  hira  such 
a  rival  as  misiht  recorapence  her  in  the  day-trme 
for  her  ill-spent  nights.  An -intimate  acquaint- 
ance of  La  Fonlaine"'s  soon  offered  the  wisfaed-for 
antidote  to  lier  preyin;^  melancholy,  and  gloried 
in  the  dishonour  of  his  worthy  acquaintance. 
La  Fontaine,  poor  man,  was  the  last  who  became 
sensible  of  their  guilty  intercourse,  and  either  too 
honest  to  think  a  man  capable  of  such  a  breach 
of  the  laws  of  hospitality,  or  too  busy  with  tlie 
muses  to  think  of  tlie  atfairs  of  this  world,  never 
Lad  come  to  the  knowledge  of  his  wife's  disloy- 
alty, had  not  some  of  his  particular  friends  been 
witness  to  her  incontinency,  and  put  it  beyond 
the  power  of  her  husband  to  doubt  of,  or  continue 
blind  to  his  disgrace.  "  You  are  a  cuckold,'* 
said  they.  "  Well,  and  what  then  ?"  "  Why, 
nothing  but  blood  can  atone  for  the  aftVont." 
After  many  arguments  nrged  by  them  to  rouse 
his  mind  to  revenge — "  Well,"  said  La  Fon- 
taine, "  if  it  must  be  so,  it  must."  Early  one 
morning  he  took  down  an  old  toledo  which  had 
been  in  the  family  many  centuries^  and  the  blade, 
maiden  like,  had  probably  never  shewn  itself 
naked:  thus  armed  he  hastens  to  the  disturber  of 
his  peace,  who  was  locked  fast  in  the  arms  of 
Morpheus  ;  but  roused  by  the  voice  of  his  frienck 
and  amazed  at  his  untimely  visa — "  In  the  nam^ 
of  woader,"  says  he,  "  what  brings  yoa  here  so 
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early?"  "  Oh  notliin2:,only  I  am  told  I  must  try 
to  cut  your  throat,  and  thcrcr{)re  call  you  up  for 
Ihat  purpose!"  The  other  expostulated  in  vain, 
and  togellier  they  adjourned  to  the  spot,  where 
ItVL  Fontaine,  after  much  ado,  for  a  deep  rust 
had  locked  it  fast  in  the  scabbard,  drew  forth 
his  terrible  weapon,  when  his  antagonist  retiring 
a  few  paces — "  For  God's  sake,  sir,"  says  he, 
"  before  we  begin  this  serious  matter,  let  mo 
know  in  what  I  have  injured  you."  "  They  tell 
me,"  answered  our  dove-like  author,  "  tliat  you 
have  made  a  cuckold  of  me."  "  Is  thataU?" 
says  his  friend — "  but,  dear  sir,  you  know  that 

Tis  a  mere  trifle  when  reveal'd ; 

' Tis  nothing  while  it's  kept  conceal'd." 

*'  Right,  right !"  exclaimed  La  Fontaine,  slieath- 
ing  his  toledo — "  I  had  almost  forgot  it;"  and 
then  arm  in  arm  they  went  to  a  neighbouring  ta- 
vern, where  the  quarrel  was  amicably  adjusted 
to  the  satisfiiction  of  all  parties  ;  and  though  the 
familiarities  between  the  lovers  were  continued  for 
several  years  after.  La  Fontaine  was  as  happy  in 
the  company  of  his  friend,  as  if  he  really  believtd 
cuckoldom  to  be  a  necessary  qualification  to  gaia 
admittance  into  the  regions  of  bliss. 

La  Fontaine  being  one  day  in  company  with 
Boilcau,  Moliere,  and  two  pr  three  other  friends, 
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entered  into  a  warm  argument  against  the  drama, 
as  being  contrary  to  good  sense.  After  support- 
ing his  opinion  for  some  time,  he  all  at  once  fell 
into  a  reverie ;  on  which  Boileau  began  to  amuse 
the  company,  by  calling  him  all  manner  of  names, 
and  pouring  out  the  most  severe  sarcasms  on  the 
fabulist  and  his  worls  ;  to  all  of  whicli  he  was  as 
perfectly  a  stranger  as  if  he  had  been  asleep. 

Not  long  before  his  death  he  took  up  a  New 
Testament,  the  reading  of  which  gave  him  so 
much  pleasure,  that  hurrying  to  his  confessor, 
he  exclaimed :  "  I  have  had  great  satisfaction 
in  perusing  a  book  called  the  New  Testament; 
I  assure  you  that  it  is  a  very  good  book ;  yes, 
upon  my  soul,  it  is  an  excellent  book.  But 
there  is  one  article  in  it,  which  I  do  not  quite 
like  ;  it  is  that  which  asserts  the  eternity  of  fu- 
ture punishments."  His  friend  entered  into  a 
conversation  wiJh  him  upon  that  subject,  and 
some  other  points  of  faith ;  and  La  Fontaine 
died  a  good  christian. 

At  one  time  he  attended  as  a  mourner  at  the 
funeral  of  a  friend,  and  the  next  day  culled  at 
at  his  house  to  enquire  how  he  did. 
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The  celebrated  Habelais,  when  be  was  at  a 
great  distance  from  Paris,  and  without  money  to 
bear  his  expences  thither,  procured  some  brick- 
dust,  and  having  disposed  of  it  into  several  pa- 
pers, wrote  upon  one,  "  j)oison  for  monsieur," 
upon  a  second,  **  poison  for  the  dauphin,"  and 
on  a  third,  "  poison  for  the  king-."  Having  made 
(his  provision  for  the  rojal  family  of  France,  he 
laid  {lis  papers  in  such  a  manner  that  tliey  might 
be  seen  by  the  landlord,  who  was  an  inquisitive 
man,  and  a  loyal  subject.  The  plot  succeeded 
as  he  could  wish  :  the  host  secured  his  guest,  and 
gave  immediate  information  to  the  secretary  of 
state  of  what  he  had  discovered.  The  secretary 
presently  sent  down  a  special  messenger,  who 
brought  up  the  pretended  traitor  to  court,  pro- 
viding him  at  the  king's  oxpcnce  with  proper 
accommodation  on  the  ro.id.  As  soon  as  he  ap- 
peared he  was  known,  and  his  powder  upon  exa- 
mination, being  found  perfectly  innocent,  the  jest 
was  only  lauglied  at ;  but  for  which  an  inferior 
wit  would  probably  have  been  sent  to  the  gal  lies. 

There  is  a  circumstance  related  of  Cromwell, 
which,  in  the  refinement  of  policy  as  well  as  in 
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malevolence,  is  scarcely  perhaps  to  be  paralleled 
in  history. 

When  Cardenas  was  ambassador  in  Eni^land 
from  tlie  court  of  Spain,  though  he  was  treated 
with  marks  of  uncommon  attention  by  Cromwell, 
he  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  betray  any 
state  secrets,  or  to  enter  into  any  measures  what- 
ever in  favour  of  the  protector's  views  ;  yet  still 
the  latter  was  too  cunninj^  for  him,  for  wliile  he 
was  making  great  naval  preparations  for  a  war 
against  Spain,  he  had  the  address  to  make  its 
minister  believe  th;it  the  fleet  was  destined  for  an- 
other purpose;  and  in  this  manner  he  amused 
him,  till  the  burning  of  the  galleons  by  Blake 
opened  liis  eyes.    Cardenas  resented  this  so  much, 
that  when   he  was  recalled,  he  traversed   every 
proposal  of  Cromwell's  at  the  court  of  Madrid, 
so  that  while  lie  remained  there  in  office,  the  pro- 
tector found  he  was  not  likely  to  carry  any  point. 
He  therefore  determined  on  the  destruction   of 
tliis   minister,  though  it  was  uo  easy  matter  to 
efibct  this,  as  liis  credit  was  great  not  only  with 
the  king  his  master,  but  with  the  vdiole  Spanish 
court.      Cromwell,    however,    conceived    a   way 
which  he  thought  would  effectually  accomplish 
liis  ruin  ;  and  to  put  it  in  execution,  he  sent  for 
the   keeper  of  Newgate,   and  asked   him   many 
questions  concerning  the  qualifications  of  his  dif- 
ferent prisoners,  and,  among  the  rest,  wished  to 
Aa2 
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know  ivhethcr  he  had  in  custody  any  remarkable 
for  house-breaking.  The  gaoler  told  l»im,  there 
was  a  fellow  under  sentence  of  death,  that  he  be- 
lieved could  get  in  or  out  of  any  house  in  the 
world,  if  his  hands  were  at  liberty.  The  pro- 
tector ordered  this  man  to  be  brought  privately 
to  him  ;  but  the  fellow  was  such  a  miserable 
wo€-begone  wretch,  that  Cromwell  stood  asto- 
nished at  the  sight  of  him,  and  more  so  at  the 
specimens  of  his  art,  which  he  practised  at  the 
instance  of  the  keejjer,  on  locks  of  the  most  cu- 
rious contrivance :  these,  though  of  different 
forms,  he  readily  opened,  and  said,  there  was 
Fiever  a  lock  made  that  he  would  not  undertake 
to  open  in  the  same  manner.  Tiie  keeper  was 
then  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  the  protector, 
after  some  private  discourse  with  the  tiiief,  re- 
manded him  to  Newgate,  under  the  same  guard 
which  brought  him.  But  at  the  dead  of  night 
he  sent  a  trusty  yjcrson  to  Newgate,  with  a  war- 
rant to  the  keeper  for  the  criminal's  release,  and 
orders  to  bring  him  again  into  his  presence  to  re- 
ceive some  instructions.  When  the  fellow  came 
the  second  time,  tiie  protector  shewed  him  the 
plan  of  a  garden  and  pavilion,  into  which  he 
was  to  make  his  way  by  opening  a  certain  num- 
i)er  of  locks,  each  of  wliich  had  three  keys ;  and 
then  he  asked  him,  if  he  thought  he  could  effect 
it,  promising  him  not  only  a  free  pardon,  but  a 
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considerable  reward  for  his  pains.  The  man 
said  he  could.  The  protector  told  him,  that  he 
should  be  conducted  to  the  place  where  the  ser- 
vice was  to  be  performed,  and  then  he  would 
have  a  letter  given  him,  which  he  was  to  drop 
under  a  table  that  he  would  find  in  the  middle  of 
the  pavilion,  as  there  represented  in  the  plan. 
This  was  all  the  fellow  was  entrusted  with,  and 
care  was  taken  to  provide  him  with  suitable  ap- 
parel, and  every  thing  necessary  for  his  journey 
and  the  service  he  was  to  perform  ;  so  that  he  no 
sooner  received  his  instructions,  than  he  was  hur- 
ried off  immediately,  and  put  on  board  the  vessel 
that  was  to  convey  him  to  Spain.  The  person 
to  whose  care  he  was  entrusted,  had  his  instruc- 
tions likewise  ;  but  as  the  one  did  not  know  where 
he  was  to  be  carried,  so  the  other  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  business  of  his  companion 
when  he  had  brought  him  to  the  appointed  place 
and  given  him  the  letter,  but  was  instantly  to 
leave  him  to  himself,  and  repair  to  Venice  with 
another  letter,  which  he  was  to  deliver  to  the 
English  envoy  there.  Each  of  these  performed 
his  service  punctually.  The  letter  which  the 
felon  carried  was  directed  to  don  Cardenas,  secre- 
tary of  state  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  was  written 
in  English  with  Cromwell's  own  hand,  thanking 
him  for  the  care  he  had  taken  to  perform  his  en- 
gagements, and  acquainting  him  that  the  twenty 
Aa3 
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thousand  pounds  sferlihff  whicli  had  been  sfipu- 
lateil,  was  lodircd  in  the  bank  of  Venice  for  his 
use,  and  ihal  l)e  might  draw  for  it  whenever  he 
pleased.  This  letter,  as  Cromwell  iiad  foreseen, 
"Was  picked  up  by  the  kin^,  whose  custom  was  (o 
repair  to  that  pavilion  every  morning  to  delibe- 
rate on  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  to  read  dis- 
patches, as  well  as  to  receive  the  assistance  of 
his  council.  The  kin^  knowing  the  hand,  but 
not  understanding  the  contents,  was  greatly 
alarmed,  and  sent  immediately  for  the  Englisii 
agent,  wiio  read  the  letter  to  his  majesty,  but 
protested  his  ignorance  as  to  any  secret  intiUi- 
gence  between  Cardenas  and  his  master,  A>ho,  he 
said,  was  <>!  such  a  temper  a<  never  to  entrust  a 
seconi*  ]ier"i<)n  with  things  of  that  nature.  This 
increased  his  majesty's  apprehensions,  and  when 
the  council  assembled,  Cardenas  was  ordered  to 
withdraw,  and  the  letter  was  produced  by  tlic 
king,  with  an  account  of  its  contents  and  the 
manner  of  finding  it;  adding,  that  ('ardeiuis  was, 
indeed,  the  last  man  that  sat  there  except  his  ma- 
jesty, the  evening  before  it  was  found.  All  tina- 
nimously  j)ronounced  him  a  traitor;  and  his 
whole  conduct  mIuIc  at  the  English  court  was 
recalled  to  mind,  and  urgeil  as  a  proof  of  it;  but 
his  majesty,  whose  atlection  for  hiui  was  sincere, 
was  unwilling  to  judge  so  rashly  of  him  without 
further  evidence,  and  knowing  the   artifices  of 
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couriers  to  disgrace  or  supplant  one  another  ia 
their  princess  favour,  and  that  it  might  not  be 
impossible  but  that  some  other  of  the  council 
might  counterfeit  such  a  letter,  and  drop  it  there 
with  a  design  of  ruining  Cardenas,  proposed  to 
trace  the  affair  to  the  bottom  before  passing  sen- 
tence, by  sending  to  Venice,  to  know  if  such  a 
precise  sura   was  lodged  in  the  bank  there,  by 
whom  lodged,  and  for  whose  UxSe.     His  majesty's 
proposal  was  thought  reasonable,  and  a  messenger 
was  immediately  dispatched  to  the  Spanish  mi- 
nister at  Venice,  to  make  strict  enquiry  into  the 
above  particulars.     The  messenger  returned,  and 
lirought  with  him  the  original  order,  dated  the 
same  day  with  the  letter  to  Cardenas,  written 
with  the  same  hand,  and,  to  remove  all  suspi- 
cion, sealed  with  the  protector's  own  seal.     There 
Jiow  remained  no  farther  doubt  :  Cardenas  was 
infamously  degraded  and  liis  estate  confiscated ; 
but  his  majesty,  on  account  of  his  great  age  and 
long  services,  thought  fit  to  spare  his  life. 

When  general  Oglethorpe  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful! expedition  against  Augustine  in  Florida,  a 
detachment  of  Highlanders  was  cut  off  by  the 
Spaniards  and  Indians.  Among  the  few  priso- 
ners taken  was  k  serjeant,  whom  the  savages  re- 
served for  a  grand  offering  upon  a  festival  day. 
As  soon  as  the  unhappy  soldier  stood  amidst  the 
A  a  4 
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barbarous  circle,  anO  found  lliat  death  was  inev> 
table,  he  formed  a  strtlagem  to  avoid  the  dread* 
ful  tortures  which  he  saw  were  prepared  for  him. 
Accordingly,  by  an  interpreter,  he  thus  ad» 
dressed  the  Indians : 

"  Know,  ye  heroes  of  the  western  world,  that 
in  the  couniry  where  I  was  born,  there  are  per-* 
sons  who  are  gifted  with  supernatural  wisdom 
and  power ;  and  that  one  of  these,  who  was  my 
near  relation,  conf; ned  upon  me,  when  I  Ix^cnrae 
a  soldier,  a  never-failing  charm,  which  renders 
me  invulnerable  to  every  weapon  of  war.  How 
otherwise  c.juI  '  1  have  escaped  being  wounded 
in  the  late  dreadful  conflict,  wherein  I  call  your 
prowess  to  witness,  that  I  was  not  idle  or  unex- 
posed? This  secret  I  will  readily  reveal,  in 
grateful  retribution  for  my  forfeited  life,  to  the 
warlike  tribe  whose  slave  I  am  ;  whereby  they 
v/ill  be  enabled  not  only  to  repel,  in  common 
\vith  their  continental  brethren,  the  invaders  from 
Europe,  but  to  range  also  with  irresistible  forces 
over  the  new  world,  wherever  glory  or  revenge 
may  invite  them.  I  purpose  also  to  exhibit,  and 
that  immediately,  such  indisputable  proof  of  the 
cfiicacy  of  this  charm,  as  shall  convince  every 
one  amongst  you.  Only  permit  mc  to  have  one 
hand  at  liberty,  that  I  may  be  able  to  perform 
some  necessary  ceremonies  of  incantation." 

The  Indians  listened  with  great  eagerness  to  a 
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proposition  so  wonderful  and  flattering,  and  after 
a  short  consultation,  they  untied  the  arms  of  the 
prisoner;  who  requested  that  his  broad  sword 
niiglit  l)e  produced,  and  delivered  to  one  of  the 
stoutest  of  their  warriors,  after  trial  made  of  its 
edge  and  strength.  The  Highlander  then  barod 
his  neck,  made  a  prayer  in  the  Erse  language, 
and  after  some  ceremonies,  cried  witli  a  loud 
voice  to  the  assembly,  "  Now  behold,  O  Indians, 
the  amazing  proof  of  my  veracity  ;  and  you,  se- 
lected chieftain,  exert  your  utmost  force,  which 
shall  not  only  fail  to  sever  my  head,  but  will  even 
not  raze  the  skin  of  my  enchanted  neck." 

The  Indian  directs  the  blow  with  power;  the 
blade  glides  swift  as  lightning  between  the  verte- 
hne,  and  the  head  tumbles  immediately  on  the 
ground.  The  savages  stood  mtiteand  motionless 
for  a  time,  alternately  contemplating  the  corjirse 
and  each  other.  They  im  igined  at  first  th  it  their 
victim  had  confided  too  much  in  his  own  charm; 
but  afterwards  they  perceived  that  the  subtle  sui- 
cide had  purposely  impos.d  upon  them,  to  escape 
the  liorrorsof  a  protracted  torture.  They  admired 
his  courage  and  his  ingenuity,  and  interred  the 
body  among  the  remains  of  their  most  honoured 
warriors. 

The  late  Mr.  Dempster  being  in  danger  of  los- 
ing his  election  for  the  borough  of  Perth,  owing 
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to  the  address  of  a  rival  camlirlale,  in  ^inin^ 
over  the  chief  niaaislrak'  lo  his  interest,  a  friend 
of  Mr.  Dempster's  had  recourse  to  a  ciirjous  stru- 
tagem,  io  secure  his  election.     Knowing^that  Dr. 
Carmichael  Smyth,  who  was  physician  to  Mr. 
Dempster,  Mas  a  near  rehition  to  the  provost,  hr 
weiit  to  him,  and  incjiiireci  very  seriously  whellier 
Mr.  Dempster's  health  was  .such  as  to  hear  his  re- 
sidence in  Bengal,  at   the  sanjc  time  telling  him, 
that  it  depended  npon  the  opinion  of  the  doctor, 
whether  Mr.  Dempster  would  be  appointed  go- 
vernor-general. This  plan  succeeded.  Dr.  Smyth 
told  the  gentleman    with  great  seriousness,  that 
Mr.  Dempstcr^s  constitution  would  very  well  suit 
the  climate,  and  they  parted.     Immediately  afl^T 
this,  he  wrote  to  the  provost,  informing  him  that 
be  must  by  all  means  su])|>ort  Mr.  Dempster's  in- 
terest, if  he  expected  the  promotion  of  his  sons 
in  India.     The  magistrate  accordingly  behaved 
with  (he  greatest  complaisance  to  Mr.  Dempster, 
whose  ekclion  followed  of  course;  and  when  the 
trick   l3<'came  known,  the  doctor   was  generally 
laughed  at  for  his  cndulil^y,  and  the  provost  de- 
spised for  Ins  venality. 

A  blind  rn;in  of  Paris,  retiring  in  the  dusk  to 
his  hovel,  uiicc  haviiii:  sp.rnt  (he  day  in  begging, 
>>\it  wilh  little  sneeess,  wi'.s  accosted  by  a  person 
-A ho  to'u!   him,  Uial  if  he  would  go  home  wiiU 
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liim,  he  should  meet  \vi(li  something  niuch  (o  his 
advantnge.  The  beggar  gladly  cor.snifed,  and 
on  .their  arrival  at  his  friend's  hoiKc,  (lie  latter 
said  :  ^'  Tliongli  I  ar.i  not  rich,  it  is  mj  greatest 
delight  to  benefit  the  poor  nnd  miserable,  vvhicii 
I  have  no  other  method  of  doing  but  by  giving 
them  parcels  of  sto  ies,  songs,  and  such  like 
publications,  Avhich  I  compose,  (o  sell  at  a  very 
moderate  price.  Here,  my  friend,  is  a  parcel 
of  them,  ^vh^ch  you  shall  dispose  of  at  the  rale  of 
two  sous  a  piece,  though,  in  fact,  they  are  worth 
thrice  the  money."  The  poor  man,  af(.r  strongly 
expressing  his  gratitude,  made  the  best  (>f  his  way 
home,  and  early  the  next  morning  hasten^xi  lorlh 
to  try  the  effects  of  his  benefactor's  liberality. 
He  cried  up  the  pamphlets  as  a  new  novel  jost 
])rinted,  according  to  the  directions  which  he  Jiad 
received  ;  but  for  some  time  he  liad  no  customers. 
At  last  one  of  his  pamphlets  having  been  exa- 
mined by  a  passenger,  who  made  a  purchase  of 
it,  th,e  remainder  were  quickly  boa:2ht  up,  and 
the  poor  man  returned  homewards  with  his  pock- 
ets well  lined  with  cash.  His  satisfaction,  how- 
ever, soon  experienced  a  check,  on  finding  him- 
self seized  by  an  officer  of  the  police,  ^vho  told 
him  that  the  book  was  a  most  virulent  libel  against 
a  person  of  the  highest  distinction.  The  blind 
man  protested  his  ignorance,  and  told  his  tale 
with  so  much  simplicity,  that  the  magistrate  per- 
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ceived  he  had  been  imposed  upon,  and  therefore 
dismissed  him. 

Dufreul,  the  celebrated  French  actor,  had  a 
principal  part  given  him  in  one  of  Voltaire^s  best 
tragedies.  The  play  had  been  several  times  re- 
hearsed, but  the  author's  fancy  continually  sug- 
gesting new  verses,  and  variety  of  new  sentiments, 
alterations  and  omissions  were  accordingly  sent  to 
the  performers,  almost  to  the  very  day  of  repre- 
sentation. Dufreul,  vexed  to  have  his  memory  con- 
stantly so  put  on  the  rack,  was  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  this  rage  of  alteration  :  he  therefore  kept 
close  at  his  house,  and  ordered  himself  to  be  denied 
to  Voltaire.  The  poot  unJerstocxl  his  humour, 
and  knowing  of  what  consequence  Dufreul's  com- 
pliance would  be  to  his  phiy,  thought  of  a  pleasaiit 
stratagem.  He  besj>oke  a  very  large  pasty  of  red 
partridges,  and  sent  k  in  another  person's  name 
io  the  actor's  house,  who  was  just  sitting  down 
to  dinner  with  a  number  of  his  friends.  When 
the  pasty  was  opened,  every  partridge  liad,  in  a 
very  picturesque  manner,  a  billet  in  its  beak, 
which  contained  the  several  alterations  intended  in 
Dufrenl's  part. 

TJie  actor,  overcome  by  this  stratagem,  com- 
plied with  tlie  anther's  intention,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  all  the  several  variations  in  the  cha- 
racter he  was  to  represent. 
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Sir  John  de  Courcy,  lord  Kinsale,  baroa 
of  Stoke  Courcy,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  ba- 
ron of  Ringrove,  and  governor  of  Ireland  in  the 
year  1192,  being  accused  by  Hugh  de  Lacy,  his 
rival,  in  the  title  of  earl  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland, 
Avas  charged  by  him  of  disrespecting  the  king, 
sent  prisoner  to  London,  and  there  confined  in 
the  Tower  for  the  space  of  one  year ;  when  a  dis- 
pnle  arising  between  John,  king  of  England,  and 
Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  about  the  title 
to  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  they  agreed  io  refer 
the  decision  to  two  champiojjs.  The  French 
champion  being  ready,  the  king  of  England 
could  find  none  of  his  subjects  willing  to  under- 
take the  combat ;  but  being  informed  that  the 
earl  of  Ulster  was  the  only  man  in  his  dominions 
qualified  for  such  an  encounter,  his  majesty  sent 
twice  to  the  carl  in  the  Tower  for  that  purpose, 
but  was  refused,  by  reason  of  tlie  ungrateful  re- 
turns the  king  had  made  to  the  earl's  services, 
by  imprisoning  him  inihrard,  at  (lie  suit  of  his 
rival  and  enemy  Hugh  do  Lacy.  The  king, 
however,  sending  the  inird  tin.e,  the  earl  returned 
for  answer,  "  <hat  though  he  would  not  fight  for 
tlie  king,  he  would  hazard  his  life  for  the  crown 
and  dignity  of  the  realm."     The  day  of  combat 
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bciriir  n[>poif)id  vt  X  ir'Ufindy,  fhe  earl^s  own 
swon]  ;i,  sfii!  (oi  out  of  Irdand  ;  but  when  the 
cl;»  V-  ( fi  n  ,  ati'l  every  tliiiiii^  was  ready  for  the  cn- 
gat^eiiienf,  anil  (he  champions  were  entered  the 
lisfs,  in  the  presence  of  the  kinii^s  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Fruice,  the  French  champion  not 
likini;:  the  strong  proportions  of  the  carl's  body, 
for  though  Courry  was  lean  and  lank,  with  star- 
ing eyes,  from  having  been  enfeebled  by  long 
confinement,  he  had  recruited  his  strength  and 
spirits  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  Frenchman, 
being  informed  of  (he  bill  of  fare  set  before 
Courcy,  and  how  much  the  earl  had  eaten  and 
drank,  and  guessing  his  courage  by  his  stomach, 
took  him  for  a  cannibal,  who  would  devour  him 
at  the  last  course;  nor  did  Courcy 's  antagonist 
like  the  terriljle  weapon  he  bore  in  his  hand  ; 
.  therefore,  when  the  trumpets  sounded  tiie  last 
charge,  <he  French  champion  set  spurs  to  his 
horse,  broke  tlirough  the  lists,  ami  fled  into 
Spain,  whence  he  never  returned. — Hereupon  the 
Tictury  was  adjudged  to  th<'  «\>il  of  Ulster. 

.Afterwards  tiie  three  kifi.'is  hr;:ring  of  Courcy 's 
groat  strenglii,  and  being  wiiling  to  see  some  trial 
of  it,  th<-y  ordered  a  steel  helmet  of  excellent 
proof,  full  faced  with  mail,  to  be  laid  on  a  block 
of  wood  before  him.  Courcy  looking  about  hint 
with  a  grim  and  stern  cuuntenance,  severed  the 
helmet  at  one  blow,  and  struck  his  sword  so  deepi 
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into  Hie  wood,  that  not  any  person  present  besides 
himself,  could  draw  it  out  again;  which  sword, 
toEtether  with  his  armour,  are  to  this  day  pre- 
served in  the  Tower  of  London. 

After  the  above  exploit,  the  king  restored  him 
to  his  titles  and  estate,  valued  at  that  time  at 
twentj-five  thousand  marks  sterling  a  year,  avast 
income  in  those  d.iys ;  and  likewise  bid  him  ask  for 
any  thing  else  in  his  gift  that  he  had  a  mind  to, 
and  it  sljould  be  granted  to  him  ;  upon  which  the 
valiant  earl  replied:  "That  he  had  titles  and 
estates  enough ;  but  there  was  one  thing  he  de- 
sired, which  was,  that  he  and  his  successors,  the 
heirs  male  of  his  family  after  him,  might  have  the 
privilege,  af(er  the  first  obeisance,  of  being  co- 
vered in  the  presence  of  him  and  his  successors, 
kings  of  England,"  which  the  king  granted  ;  and 
the  said  privilege  is  preserved  in  the  family  to  this 
day. 

AVhilc  Louis  XJV.  was  in  Flanders,  his  coach, 
in  crossing  a  very  bad  part  of  the  road,  sunk  so 
deep  in  the  mud,  that  all  the  horses  and  oxen 
that  could  Ix'  yoked  to  it,  were  not  able  to 
extricate  it,  as  the  nave  of  one  of  the  wheels  was 
entirely  hid.  One  of  tlie  king's  guards,  nanied 
Darsabas,  impatient  at  being  an  idle  spectator  of 
this  scene,  imnK'diately  dismounted  from  his 
itiorse,  l;i;cd  up  thcTvhecl.  and  giving  a  sigr)al  to 
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the  coachman  to  whip  bis  liorses,  soon  disen- 
gaged thi>  carriage.  For  this  piece  of  service 
Louis  XI  v.  gave  him  a  pension,  and  he  soon 
became  major  of  Valenciennes.  After  lie  had 
risen  to  this  rank,  a  Gascon,  who  quarrelled  with 
him,  otrcred  <o  figlit  him.  "  I  agree,"  said  Bar- 
sabas,  balding  out  his  hand — "  touch  that.'* 
Upon  which  the  Gascon  stretched  out  his,  but 
the  major  squeezed  it  so  hard,  that  he  brokje  some 
of  his  fingers,  and  renJered  him  entirely  inca** 
pable  of  fighting.  Another  Gascon,  on  a  like 
occasion,  took  advantage  of  this  example  ;  and, 
instead  of  comp'yirig,  wiien  Barsabas  desired 
him  to  hold  out  his  hand,  ran  him  through  the 
body  with  his  sword,  saymg,  "  thus  T  defend 
myself  ^gainst  the  treachery  of  a  man  like  you  I** 
The  wound,  I)owever,  did  not  prove  mortal. 

The  major,  one  day,  in  a  certain  village,  went 
to  a  (arricr's  shop;  and  having  asked  ^jr  some 
horse-shoes,  broke  all  Oiosc  tliat  were  presented 
to  him,  telling  tiic  blacksmith,  that  they  were 
too  brililc.  Tile  farrier  then  wislied  to  make 
others  ;  but  Barsabas  look  up  his  anvil,  and  con- 
cealed it  unvUr  his  cloak,  so  that,  when  the  far- 
rier had  beuted  his  iron,  he  was  much  surprised 
not  to  find  his  anv.l,  and  his  astonishment  Avas 
greatly  increased,  when  he  perceiv'ed  it  under 
the  major's  cloak.     Imagining,  therefore,  that  lie 
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had  io  de^l  with  the  devil,  he  imraediately  be- 
took himself  to  flight,  and  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  return,  until  he  was  assured  that 
the  supposed  demon  was  gone." 

Barsabas  had  a  sister  equally  strong  as  himself; 
but  he  did  not  know  her,  because  he  had  quitted 
his  father's  house  when  very  young,  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  the  array ;  and  she  had  been  born  dur- 
ing his  absence.  Having  met  with  her  in  Flan- 
ders, where  she  dealt  in  ropes,  he  purcliased 
some  of  the  largest  she  had,  which  he  snapped  in 
pieces ;  telling  her,  that  they  were  worth  no- 
thing. *'  I  will  give  you  some  stronger,"  said 
she,  "  but,  if  you  please,  lay  down  the  money 
for  them."  "  I  will  give  you  whatever  you  ask," 
replied  Barsabas,  pulling  out  a  handful  of  crowns. 
His  sister  then  took  the  crowns,  and  breakin;^ 
ing  them  idl  into  two  or  three  pieces,  told  him 
that  his  crowns  were  no  better  than  her  ro|X's, 
and  desired  him  to  give  her  some  others.  The 
major,  surprised,  desired  to  know  her  name;  and 
having  learned  to  what  familj'  she  belonged,  soon 
discovered  that  she  was  his  sister. 

The  dauphin,  son  of  Lonis  XIV.  being  de- 
sirous to  see  some  proofs  of  this  miui's  prodigious;- 
strength,  he  put  himself  below  his  horse,  raised 
bim  up,  and  carried  him  upon  his  shoulders  more 
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than  fifty  paa»s,  and  afterwards  stooping,  placed 
hira  on  the  ground  with  as  much  ease  as  if  he 
had  weighed  only  twenty  pounds. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  human 
strength  recorded  in  modern  times,  is  that  of 
Thomas  Topham,  a  man  who  kept  a  public- 
house  at  Islington.  Mr.  Hutton,  in  his  History 
of  Derby,  gives  this  account  of  him  : 

*'  He  performed  surprising  feats  of  strength — as 
breaking  a  broomstick  of  the  first  magnitude  by 
striking  it  against  his  bare  arm,  lifting  two  hogs-' 
heads  of  water,  hearing  his  horse  over  the  turn- 
pike-gate, carrying  the  beam  of  a  house  as  a  sol- 
dier his  firelock,  &c.  But  however  belief  might 
stagger,  she  soon  recovered  herself  when  this  se- 
cond Sampson  appeared  at  Derby  as  a  performer 
in  public,  at  a  shilling  each.  Upon  application 
to  alderman  Cooper  for  leave  to  exhibit,  the  ma- 
gistrate was  surprised  at  the  feats  be  proposed, 
and  as  his  appearance  was  like  that  of  other  men, 
he  requested  him  to  strip,  that  li€  might  examine 
whether  he  was  made  like  them  ;  but  he  was 
found  to  be  extremely  muscular.  What  were 
hollows  under  ti»e  arms  and  hams  of  others,  were 
filled  up  with  ligaments  in  him. 

"  He  appeared  near  five  feet  ten,  turned  of 
thirty,  well  made,  but  nothing  singular;  he 
walked  with   a  small  limp.     He  had  formerly 
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laid  a  wager,  the  usual  decider  of  disputes,  that 
three  horses  could  not  draw  him  from  a  post  which 
he  should  clasp  with  his  feet ;  but  the  driver  giv- 
ing them  a  sudden  lash,  turned  them  aside,  and 
the  unejtpected  jerk  had  broke  his  thigh. 

*'  The  performances  of  this  wonderful  man, 
in  whom  were  united  the  strength  of  twelve,  were, 
rolling  Up  a  pewter  dish  of  seven  pounds  as  a 
man  rolls  up  a  sheet  of  paper;  holding  a  pewter 
quart  at  arm's  length,  and  squeezing  the  sides 
together  like  an  egg-shell ;  lifting  two  hundred 
weight  with  his  little  finger,  and  moving  it 
gently  over  his  head.  The  bodies  he  touched 
seemed  to  have  lost  their  powers  of  gravitation. 
He  also  broke  a  rope  fastened  to  the  floor,  that 
would  sustain  twenty  hundred  weight ;  lifted  an 
oak  table  six  feet  long  ^*ith  his  teeth,  though 
half  a  hundred  weight  was  hung  to  the  extre- 
mity ;  a  piece  of  leather  was  fixed  to  one  end  for 
his  teeth  to  hold,  two  of  the  feet  stood  upon  his 
knees,  and  he  raised  the  end  with  the  weight 
higher  than  that  in  his  mouth.  He  took  Mr. 
Chambers,  vicar  of  All  Saints,  who  weighed 
twenty-seven  stone,  and  raised  him  with  one  hand. 
His  head  being  laid  on  one  chair,  and  his  feet  on 
another,  four  people  (fourteen  stone  each)  sat 
upon  his  body,  which  he  heaved  at  pleasure. 
He  struck  a  round  bar  of  iron,  one  inch  diameter, 
Bb2 
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against  bis  naked  arm,  ami  at  one  stroke  beot  it 
like  a  bovf.  Weakness  and  feeling  seemed  ficd 
togetJier, 

^^  Being  a  master  of  music,  he  entertained  the 
company  with  Mad  Tom.  I  lieard  him  sing  a 
solo  to  the  organ  in  St.  Werburgh's  church,  then 
the  only  one  in  Derby;  but  though  he  might  per- 
tbrm  with  judgment,  yet  the  voice,  more  terri- 
ble than  sweet,  scarcely  seemed  human.  Though 
of  a  pacific  temper,  and  with  the  appearance  of 
a  gentleman,  yet  he  was  liable  to  the  insults  of 
the  rude.  The  ostler  at  the  Virgin's  inn,  where 
he  resided,  Iiaving  given  him  disgust,  he  took 
one  of  the  kitchen  spits  from  the  mantel-piece,  and 
bent  it  round  his  neck  like  a  handkerchief;  but 
as  he  did  not  chusc  to  tuck  the  ends  in  the  ostler's 
bosom,  the  cumbrous  ornament  excited  the  laugh 
of  the  company  till  lie  condescended  to  untie  his 
iron  cravat.  Had  he  not  abounded  with  good- 
nature, the  men  might  have  been  in  fear  for  the 
safety  of  their  persons,  and  the  women  for  that 
of  their  pewter  shelves,  as  he  could  instantly 
rolf  up  huth.  One  blow  with  Jus  fist  would  for 
♦Her  have  silenced  those  heroes  of  the  Bear-gar* 
den,  ,]()linson  and  Mcndoza." 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  10th 
Aiiiriist,  1749,  he  kept  a  public-house  in  Hog- 
inne    Shoroditcb.      Having  two   days  before  a 
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qnarrel  vilth  bis  wife,  he  stabbed  l>er  in  tliebreosf, 
and  irnmediatelj  gave  liimself  several  wound* 
Tvhicb  proved  fatal  t6  liira.  Ilia  mfe,  however, 
recovered. 
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The  foUowiiTg  remarkable  instance  of  siiiekfe 
occurs  in  Dr.  Burrrey's  History  of  Music : 

Jeremiah  Clarke  had  his  edBcatiou  in  the  Cha- 
pel Royal,  under  Dr.  Blow.  In  1693,  ihe  dfsc- 
tor  resigned  in  his  favour  the  piace  of  roaster  of 
the  children  and  alrHoner  of  St.  Paul's,  of  which 
cathedral  Clarke  was  soon  after  ajipoiuted  orga- 
nist. In  1700,  Dr.  Blow  and  his  papil  were  ap- 
pointed gentksnen  extraordinary  in  the  kini^'s 
chapet,  of  which,  in  1704,  they  were  jointly  ad- 
mitted to  the  place  of  organist.  The  composi- 
tions of  Clarke  were  not  numeroHs,  as  an  untimely 
and  melancholy  end  was  put  to  his  existence,  Ijc- 
forc  his  genius  had  been  allowed  tiint;  to  cxjxind, 
J^^arly  in  life  he  was  so  unfortonate  as  to  conceive 
a  violent  and  hopeless  passion  for  a  very  beautiful 
lady,  ot  a  rank  iar  superior  to  his  own  ;  and  hi& 
sufferings,  under  these  circumstanees,  becajnc  at 
length  so  intolerable,  that  he  resolvetl  to  Icrminate 
iliera  by  suicide.  The  late  Mr,  Samuel  Wiely, 
one  of  the  lay  vicars  «f  St.  Paul's,  Tjbo  ^as  very 
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intimate  with  him,  related  the  following  pxtraor- 
diaarj  story,  which  he  had  from  his  unfortunate 
friend  himself: 

**  Being  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  the  country, 
he  found  himself  so  miserable,  that  he  suddenly 
determined  to  return  to  London.  His  friend  ob- 
serving in  his  behaviour  great  marks  of  dejection, 
furnished  him  vv^ith  a  horse,  and  a  servant  to 
attend  him.  In  his  way  to  town,  a  fit  of  melan- 
choly and  despair  having  seized  him,  he  alighted, 
and  giving  his  horse  to  the  servant,  went  into  a 
field,  in  the  corner  of  which  there  was  a  pond 
surrounded  with  trees,  which  pointed  out  to  his 
choice  two  ways  of  getting  rid  of  life ;  but  not 
being  more  inclined  to  one  than  the  other,  he  left 
it  to  the  determination  of  chance,  and  taking  a 
piece  of  money  out  of  his  pocket,  and  tossing  it 
in  the  air,  determined  to  abide  by  its  decision ; 
but  the  money  tailing  on  its  edge  in  the  clay,  seemed 
to  prohibit  both  these  means  of  destruction.  His 
mind  was  too  much  disordered  to  receive  comfort, 
or  take  advantage  of  this  delay ;  he  therefore 
mounted  his  horse  and  rode  to  London,  deter- 
mined to  find  some  other  means  of  getting  rid  of 
life;  and  in  July  1807,  not  many  weeks  after 
his  return,  he  shot  himself  in  his  own  house  in 
St.  Paul's  church-yard." 

In  1728,  counsellor  Hagen,  a  native  of  Hano» 
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ver,  and  bailiff  of  Diepholt,  shot  himself  through 
the  head,  having  first  written  the  following  re- 
markable letter  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain  : 
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"  Before  I  approach  the  throne  of  the  most 
high  God,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  beg  your 
majesty  to  excuse  me  for  quitting  your  service, 
and  dying  in  one  of  your  castles.  Fate  would 
have  it  so.  Be  pleased,  sire,  to  forgive  me  what 
is  amrss,  and  have  compassion  upon  me ;  for  I 
am  inwardly  persuaded  and  assured  that  God  will 
have  mercy  upon  me  where  I  am  going.  God 
send  you  a  happy  reign. 

[This  was  written  an  hour  before  this  design 
was  put  in  execution.  May  13,  1728.] 

(Signed)    "  Samuel  Frederic  Hagen. 

"  P.  S.  Sire — My  accounts  of  your  money 
are  very  just  and  exact." 

A  paper  was  left  on  the  table,  •whereon  was 
written  as  follows  : 

"  I  am  quite  weary  of  eating  and  drinking, 
weary  of  shamming  my  creditors,  weary  of  being 
burthensome  to  my  friends,  weary  of  being  vexa- 
tious to  my  enemies,  and  lastly,  tired  with  ray- 
self;  and  therefore  1  leave  the  world  with  all  the 
alacrity  imaginable." 

He  was  buried  in  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  which 
he  had  provided  for  that  purpose. 
Bb4 
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The  count  de  Hoylims,  a  Saxon  nobleman,  and 
prime  minister  to  tlie  king  of  Poland,  was  dis- 
graced in  1731,  upon  which  he  retired  to  hig 
estate.  He  afterwards  engaged  in  plotting  against 
his  royal  master,  for  which  he  was  pardoned, 
upon  taking  new  oaths  of  fideliiy.  Notwith- 
standing these,  he  ventured  upon  fresh  intrigues, 
which  being  discovered,  he  was  arrested,  and 
preparations  made  for  bringing  him  to  trial.  Fear- 
ing the  coi)S('qucnces,  he  resolved  to  shorten  the 
course  of  justice,  by  putting  an  end  to  his  liic ; 
for  which  purpose  he  first  pretended  to  be  sick  ; 
and  having  ordered  his  domestics  not  to  disturb 
him,  he  hung  himself  in  the  night  of  the  21st  of 
April,  1735,  with  an  handkerchief  tied  to  a  hook 
in  the  wail.  The  next  mortjing  his  servants 
found  him  quite  dead,  and  a  letter  written  to  them 
with  a  pencil,  as  follows  : 

"  Be  prudent — make  no  noise  or  alarm  ;  untie 
me  immediately,  put  me  to  bed,  and  then  shut 
the  door  after  you,  by  bolting  it  when  you  are 
out,  Avhich  you  may  do  by  the  help  of  this  pack- 
thread ;  and  by  this  njeans  no  body  will  know 
that  you  have  been  in  my  chamber.  The  world 
will  doublUss  believe  1  died  of  an  apoplexy. 
If  you  perform  my  orders  discreetly  and  faith- 
fully, my  family  will  pay  j'ou  one  thousand 
ducats  on  si"ht  of  this  note." 
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Le  Comte,  in  his  description  of  China,  givfs 
the  following  account  of  a  circum.xtance  which 
happened  to  himself:     **  When  I  was  a  rab- 
sionarj  at  Pekin,  1  once  was  called  to  baptize  a 
sick  man  seventy  years  old,  who  lived  upon  a 
little  pension  which    the  emperor  bestowed   on 
him.  When  I  came  to  him,  he  said,  '*  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you,   for  you   will  deliver  me  from  a 
great  punishment.""  I  replied  :  "  This  is  not  all: 
baptism  not  only  delivers  man  from  hell,  but  it 
also  leads  to  a  happy  life."  "  I  do  not  understand 
you,"  said  the  sick  man,  "  and  perhaps  1  have 
not  expressed  myself  plain  enough  :   you  knovr 
tliai  I  have  for  some  time  lived  upon  the  empe- 
ror's bounty ;  and  our  bonzes,  who  are  well  in- 
structed concerning  what  happens  in  the  other 
ivorld,  have  assured  me,  that  I  shall  be  obliged 
out  of  gratitude  to  serve  the  emperor  after  my  de- 
cease; and  that  my  soul  will  undoubtedly  ani- 
mate  a  post-horse,  to  bring  the  posts  to  court 
out  of  the  provinces.     They  exhort  me,  there- 
fore, when  I   shall  have  assumed  my  new  form, 
to  do  ray  duty  well,  and  take  care  not  to  snort, 
nor  to  kick,  nor   hurt  any  one.     They   further 
exhort  me  to  trot  well,  to  eat  sparingly,  and  to 
be  patient,  in  order  to  move  the  compassion  of 
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the  gods,  who  often  change  a  good  animal  into 
a  human  b::ing,  and  make  a  great  lord  of  him. 
I  own  this  thouglit  makes  me  shudder;  and 
I  cannot  think  of  it  without  trembling :  every 
oight  1  dream  of  il,  and  sometimes  when  I  am 
asleep,  I  think  I  am  saddled,  and  already  start 
at  the  first  lash  of  the  rider's  whip  ;  after  this,  I 
awake  in  great  (rouble  and  anxiety,  uncertain 
whether  I  am  a  man  or  a  hprse.  But  alas ! 
what  will  become  of  me,  when  I  am  to  be  a 
horse  in  reality  !  I  have  therefore  taken  this  re- 
solution :  it  is  said,  thnt  those  of  your  religion 
are  not  exposed  to  this  misfortune  ;  but  that  with 
yon,  men  remain  men,  and  will  be  such  in  the 
world  to  come.  I  beseech  you,  receive  me 
among  you.  I  know  it  is  difficult  to  live  con- 
formable to  your  religion  ;  but  if  it  was  even  more 
difficult,  I  am  however  ready  to  embrace  your 
faith,  and  at  any  rate  to  be  a  christian  rather 
than  a  creature  void  of  reason." 

The  following  instance  of  bigotry  and  super- 
stitious fanaticism,  occurred  at  Nismes,  in  Lan- 
guedoc,  no  longer  ago  than  the  year  1763. 

A  gardener's  ass  having  brought  some  goods  to 
market,  and  being  unloadetl  while  the  master  was 
busily  engaged,  went  into  the  church,  which 
was  hard  by  the  stand,  and  meeting  with  the 
bason   of  holy  water,  took  a  hearty  draught  of 
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it ;  but  the  poor  beast  being  unfortunately  de- 
tected and  seized  in  the  ad,  was  tried  by  a  for- 
mal process  for  sacrilege.  Counsel,  indeed,  was 
allowed  the  ass,  but  the  evidence  being  clear, 
judgment  was  pronounced  against  the  grave  ani- 
mal, that  he  should  be  first  hanged,  and  tlien 
burnt ;  the  gardener  being  at  the  same  time  con- 
demned to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  process. 

Philip  the  Third,  king  of  Spain,  being  obliged 
to  assist  at  an  auto  da  fe,  could  not  repress  his 
tears,  when  he  observed  two  youths  of  about 
fifteen  years  of  age,  the  one  a  Jew,  and  the  other 
a  Moor,  delivered  up  to  the  flames,  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  imputed  guilt  of  having  been  edu- 
cated in  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  conti- 
nuing io  embrace  its  doctrines.  So  natiiral  a  com- 
passion was,  however,  violently  reprehended  by 
the  inquisition,  as  a  crime  against  the  Deity  ;  and 
they  even  dared  to  tell  this  infatuated  prince, 
that  his  blood  must  be  shed  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
piating his  transgression.  Philip  suffered  a  sur- 
geon to  bleed  him  in  the  arm,  and  afterwards 
some  drops  which  issued  from  the  vein,  were 
cast  into  the  fire  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
executioner. 

Lord  chief  justice  Holt,  wLo  was  very  wild  in 
his  youth,  was  once  out  with  some  of  his  compa- 
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nkms  on  a  journey  into  the  couniry.  They 
hstd  spent  all  their  money,  and  after  many  con- 
sultations what  to  do,  it  was  resotved  they  should 
part  company,  and  try  their  fortune  separately, 
KoJt  got  to  a  public-house  at  the  end  of  a  strag- 
gliflg  village,  and  putting  a  good  face  c<i  the 
matter,  wdcred  his  horse  to  be  well  taken  care  of, 
called  for  a  room,  bespoke  shipper,  and  a  bed. 
He  then  strolled  intotlte  kitchen,  where  he  saw  a 
joong  lass  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  shiver- 
3iBg  with  an  agiie  ;  he  enquired  of  his  landlady, 
a  widow,  who  the  girl  was,  and  how  long 
she:  had  been  ill.  The  good  woman  told  hira, 
that  she  was  her  daughter,  an  only  child,  and 
that  she  had  been  ill  near  a  >'ear,  iu>twith&<and- 
iugr  all  the  assistance  she  could  procure  from 
physic,  at  an  expense  which  had  been  almost 
Ecs  Fuin.  Holt  shook  his  head  at  (he  naculion 
»i  the  doctors-,  and  bade  the  uoman  be  under  no 
jfiiiKtber  concern,  for  that  her  daughter  should  not 
luvcj-  anollier  fit.  He  then  wrote  a  few  unintel- 
li-gibki  words  in  court  jjaiid,  on  a  scrap  of  parch- 
ment, which  had  been  the  directions  to  an  ham- 
per, and  rolUjMj  it  up,  ordt?red  that  it  shotdd  be 
bo*iml  vipon  the  girl's  wri&t,  and  remain  there 
till  she  was  well.  As  it  happcjDcd,  the  ague  re- 
turned no  more,  aiul  flolt  having  cojitinuecl  there 
a  lew  days,  caHcd  for  ins  bill  wilh  as  much  cou- 
rage ai  if  his  pcckcts  l^ad  been  iillcd  with  gohL 
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**  Ah !  God  bless  you,"  saj^  the  old  woman, 
^^  you  are  nothing  in  my  debt,  Fra  sure  t  I  wislii 
I  was  aMe  (o  pay  you  for  the  cure  you  have  per- 
formed «p6n  ray  daughter,  and  if  I  had  but  been 
fortunate  enough  to  see  you  ten  months  ago,  it 
would  have  saved  me  forty  pounds  in  my  pocket," 
Holt,  after  a  little  altercation,  accepted  -of  his 
accommodation  as  a  gratuity,  and  rode  away. 

It  kappeaed  that  many  years  afterwards,  whai 
he  was  one  of  the  justices  of  the  king's-beiich,  he 
went  a  circuit  into  the  same  county,  and  among 
other  criminals  brought  before  him,  was  aa  okl 
woman  charged  with  witclicraft ;  to  support 
which  accusation,  several  witnesses  swore  tliat 
she  had  a  spell,  with  which  she  coulci  cither  cur<; 
such  cattle  as  were  sick,  or  destroy  those  that 
were  well :  in  the  use  of  this,  they  said,  she  had 
been  lately  detected,  and  it  having  been  seized 
upon  her,  was  ready  to  be  produced  in  court; 
and  the  judge  upon  this  desired  that  it  might  be 
handed  up  to  him.  It  appeared  to  be  a  diiiy 
ball,  covered  with  rags,  and  bound  m.any  times 
round  with  packthread  ;  these  coverings  he  re- 
moved with  great  deliberation,  one  after  another, 
and  at  last  found  a  piece  of  parchment,  which  h& 
knew  to  be  the  same  that  he  had  used  as  an  expe- 
dient to  supply  his  want  of  money.  At  there- 
collection  of  this  incident,  he  changed  colour 
and  sat  silent :  at  length  recollecting  himself,  he 
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addressed  the  jufy  to  this  efleci :  "  Gentlemen,  I 
must  now  relate  a  particular  of  my  life  -which 
very  ill  suits  my  present  character,  and  the  sta- 
tion in  which  I  sit ;  but  to  conceal  it  would  be 
to  aggravate  the  folly  for  which  I  ought  to  atone, 
endanger  innocence,  and  countenance  supersti- 
tion :  this  bauble,  which  some  of  you  suppose  to 
have  the  power  of  life  and  death,  is  a  senseless 
scrawl,  which  I  wrote  with  my  own  band  and 
gave  to  this  T^oman,  whom  for  no  other  cause 
you  accuse  as  a  witch.'*  He  then  related  the 
circumstances  of  the  transaction,  and  it  had  such 
an  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  that 
judge  Holt's  landlady  was  the  last  person  tried 
in  that  county  for  witchcraft. 

On  the  pretender's 'arrival  at  Derby  in  1745, 
his  party  took  possession  of  a  gentleman's  house, 
in  which  different  apartments  were  assigned  for 
most  of  his  general  officers  and  particular  friends, 
who  constantly  dined  with  him.  After  his  father 
asking,  and  himself  as  prince  regent,  had  been 
proclaimed,  he  dined  publicly  in  the  saloon. 
Almost  opposite  to  his  seat  were  two  large  marble 
tables,  about  three  yards  distance  from  each 
other,  and  on  these  tables  lay  the  pretender's 
standard,  Mliich,  having  been  made  use  of  at  the 
proclamation,  had  been  brought  in,  and  laid 
there  by  some  of  the  officers :  the  colours  were 
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fatled  and  rested  on  one  table,  and  (he  end  of  tUc 
staff  on  the  other.  The  crowd  pressing  very 
much  to  the  vacancy  between  the  tables,  because 
it  was  opposite  tl«e  pretender's  seat,  they  bore  so 
heavy  on  the  standard' staff,  as  to  break  it  short 
in  two,  nearly  in  the  middle.  The  noise  and 
confusion  occasioned  by  this  accident,  induced 
the  pretender  to  enquire  into  the  cause,  and  being 
informed,  he  immediately  turned  pale,  and  nearly 
fainted  in  his  chair.  The  alteration  was  visible 
to  every  one ;  but  he  spoke  very  low  in  the 
French  language,  and  said,  "  All  was  lost,  and 
he  could  never  expect  victory  or  success  after 
such  a  fatal  omen."  From  this  timi^,  it  is  a 
known  fact,  that  he  never  entertained  the  least 
idea  of  marching  farther  to  the  south  ;  that  he 
was  constantly  dejected  all  the  time  he  staid  at 
Derby ;  and  that  when  some  of  his  friends  liad 
obliged  the  magistrates  to  cause  the  bells  to  be 
rung  on  account  of  the  proclamation,  he,  witti 
great  eagerness,  asked  if  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
was  at  hand  ;  supposing  the  bells  were  rung  oa 
that  account. 

In  a  \evy  scarce  old  tract,  "  On  the  Prices  of 
Provisions  in  different  Centuries,"  is  the  follow- 
ing whimsical  anecdote: 

An.  Dom.  1234.  18  Hen.  3.  was  a  great  frost 
at  Ciiristmasse,  which  destroyed  the  corne  in  tlic 
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ground,  and  the  rootes  of  the  hearbes  in  the  gar- 
dens, continuing  till  Candlemasse  without  any 
snowjv  so  that  no  man  could  plough  the  ground, 
and  all  the  year  after  was  unseasonable  weather, 
so  that  barrennessc  of  all  things  ensued,  and 
many  poor  folks  dyed  for  want  of  victuals ;  tho 
rich  being  so  bewitched  with  avarice,  tliat  they 
would  yeeld  them  no  relicfe.  Amongst  whom 
Walter  Gray,  then  archbishop  of  Yorkc,  was 
not  the  least  covetous  :  of  whom  it  is  recorded, 
that  his  come  being  then  five  years  old,  hec,  doubt- 
ingthe  same  to  be  spoiled  with  vermine,  did  com- 
mand that  it  should  be  delivered  to  the  liusband- 
men  that  inhabited  his  raanours,  npon  condition 
that  they  should  pay  him  the  like  quantity  of 
new  corne  after  harvest ;  but  would  give  none  to 
the  poore  for  (jod's  sake  :  whereupon  it  came  to 
passe,  that  when  men  came  to  a  great  stack  of 
his  corne,  which  stood  near  the  townc  of  Rip- 
pon,  there  appeared  in  the  sheaves  all  over  the 
same,  the  heads  of  worincs,  serpents,  and  toads ; 
besides,  a  voice  was  heard  out  of  the  corne  mo\y, 
^jying,  "  Lay  no  hands  oji  the  corae,  for  the 
archbishop  and  all  that  hee  hath,  is  the  devill's.'* 
To  conclude,  <he  bailifts  were  forced  to  bui'd  a 
high  wall  round  about  the  come,  and  then  set  it 
on  fire,  lest  the  venomous  wormes  should  have 
gotten  out  and  poysoned  the  come  iu  other 
places." 
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jJisHOP  Hough,  of  Worcester,  was  reinarlc- 
&iblc  for  the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  as  well  as 
for  every  other  christian  virtue,  of  which  the 
following  anecdotes  are  striking  proofs  : 

A  young  gentleman,  whose  family  had  beeft 
well  acquainted  with  the  bishop,  in  making  a  tour 
through  England,  before  he  went  abroad,  called 
to  pay  his  respects  to  his  lordship  as  he  passed 
by  Hartlebury.  It  happened  to  be  dinner  time, 
and  the  room  was  full  of  company.  The  bishop, 
however,  received  him  with  much  familiarity ; 
but  the  servant,  in  reaching  him  a  chair,  threw 
down  a  curious  weather-glass,  which  cost  twenty 
guineas,  and  broke  it.  The  gentleman  was  under 
great  concern,  and  began  to  excuse  the  servant, 
and  make  an  apology  for  himself,  as  the  occasion 
of  the  accident ;  when  his  lordship  with  great  good- 
nature interrupted  him,  saying,  "  Be  under  no 
Concern,  good  sir ;  for  I  am  much  beholden  to 
you  for  it.  We  have  had  a  very  dry  season, 
and  now  I  hope  we  shall  liaVe  a  change,  for  I 
never  saw  the  glass  so  low  in  my  life."  Every 
one  present  was  pleased  with  the  humour  of  the 
turn,  and  the  more  so,  as  his  lordship  was  then 
turned  of  eighty  ;  a  time  of  life  when  the  infirnii-* 
ties  of  age  make  most  men  peevish  and  hasty, 
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Hospilalily  and  cbarity  were  two  shining  stars 
in  this  good  bishop's  life.  It  happened  when 
bishop  Smalbroke  liad  been  first  down  to  visit 
liis  see  at  St.  David's,  in  his  return  to  Lon- 
don he  paid  a  visit  at  Hartlebury,  to  bishop 
Hough  ;  who  asking  liim  how  he  liked  his  dio- 
cese? bishop, Smalbroke  replied,  "  Not  very  well; 
for,  my  lord,  you  know  tliat  much  of  my  reve- 
nues lie  in  being  lord  of  the  mnnor,  where  are 
many  small  copyholders,  on  whose  death  I  am 
entitled  to  heriots  and  fines ;  and  as  to  my  he- 
riots,  they  cheat  me  sadly  ;  and  instead  of  giving 
me  the  best  horse  or  cow,  I  am  put  off  with  the 
worst,  some  poor  half-starved  beast ;  and  the  peo- 
ple are  so  poor,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  sue  them." 
"  O,  my  lord,"  replied  bishop  Hough,  "  I  think 
you  may  console  yourself  that  you  get  any  thing  ; 
for  \\]y  part,  if  I  was  in  your  lordship's  place, 
who  has  a  handsome  temporal  estate  of  your 
own,  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  take  any 
thing  from  them,  but  rather  forgive  them  their 
dues."  Bishop  Smalbroke  staid  not  long  at  Har- 
tlebury. Bishop  Maddox  told  this  story  to  him 
who  relates  it  here. 

As  bishop  llougli  was  much  beloved  by  the 
gentry  and  clergy  of  his  diocese,  his  hospitable 
table  was  much  frequented.  A  neighbouring 
gentleman   used  to  visit  him  with  his  lady,  who 
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was  of  a  very  particular  cast.     She  happened  to 
dine  there  once  wliien    pregnant,    and   near  her 
time.     At  dinner  a  soup  was  served  up  in  a  noble 
silver  turenne.     When  she  came  home  she  was, 
or  pretended  to  be,  much  indisposed.     Her  hus- 
band, who  was  very  kind  and  good,  requested 
earnestly  to  know  if  she  longed  for  any  thing, 
or  what  could  remove  her  iUness.     She  said  she 
was  ashamed  to  own  it,  but  she  longed   for  the 
silver  turenne  she  had  seen  at  bishop  Hough's. 
He  would   have   prevailed  with  her  to  put  aside 
such  a  thought,  as  quite  an  unreasonable  desire, 
the  denial  of  which  could  be  of  no  bad  conse- 
quence ;  but  she  continued  for  some  days  so  in- 
disposed and  so  ruffled,  that  she  prevailed   on 
her  husband  to  go  to  the  bishop  and  acquaint 
him  with  it.     He  did  so,  reluctantly;  and,  with 
great  concern,  told   his  lordship  he  could   not 
reason  her  out  of  it.     The  good  bishop  oblig- 
ingly told   him,  he  should  readily  gratify    his 
lady  in  any  thing  in  his  power,  rather  tlian  have 
any  ill  attend  her,  or  what  she  carried  with  her  ; 
and  sent  the  turenne  directly  to  the  lady,  who 
with  great  joy  received  it,  and  returned  her  most 
grateful  thanks  for  it.      When  she   had   happily 
Iain  in,  and  was  got  abroad  again,  the  bishop 
wrote  her  a  polite  letter,  and  after  congratulating 
her  on  being  abroad  again,  he  requested  she  would 
c  c2 
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return  the  turcnne,  for  he  longed  for  it  backj 
but  whenever  she  was  in  a  condition  to  long 
for  it  a  second  time,  it  should  be  at  her  service 
again. 

A  curate  of  great  learning  and  merit,  but  with.* 
out  any  prospect  of  preferment,  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  preaching  before  bishop  Hough  ;  who 
was  so  well  pleased  witli  his  discourse  and  man- 
ner of  delivery,  that  after  service  he  sent  his 
compliments  to  him,  desiring  to  know  his  name, 
and  where  his  living  was.  "  My  duty  to  his 
lordship,"  replied  the  clergyman,  "  and  tell  him 
my  name  is  Lewis  ;  that  living  I  have  none;  but 
my  starving  is  in  Wales."  This  smart  answer 
did  not  displease  the  good  bishop,  who  some  time 
after  presented  him  to  a  valuable  benefice. 

Lopez  d'Acunha,  a  brave  Spaniard,  was  called 
out  from  his  tent  by  a  sudden  alarm.  His  ser- 
vants armed  him  in  a  great  hurry,  and  though  lie 
told  them  that  his  helmet  put  him  to  much  pain, 
the}'  insisted  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  it 
fit  easier.  The  gallant  Lopez  had  no  leisure  to 
contend  the  matter  with  them,  but  rushed  to  the 
combat,  in  which  he  came  off  victorious ;  and 
on  his  return  to  his  tent^  unlacing  his  helmet, 
and  throwing  it  to  the  ground,  his  bloody  ear 
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came  off  with  it.  "  There,"  said  he  mildly  to  his 
awkward  attendants,  "  was  I  not  in  the  right, 
when  I  told  you.  how  much  you  hurt  me?" 

The  great  sir  Matthew  Hale  had  so  completely 
gained  the  government  of  his  passions,  that 
though  naturally  of  a  quick  temper,  he  was  never 
seen  in  a  passion ;  nor  did  he  ever  resent  inju- 
ries. Of  the  noble  generosity  of  his  mind,  the 
following  is  a  striking  instance : 

A  person  who  had  done  him  a  great  injury, 
afterwards  came  to  him  for  his  advice  in  the  set- 
tlement of  his  estate,  which  he  very  frankly 
gave  him,  but  would  accept  no  fee  for  it ;  and 
when  he  was  asked  how  he  could  use  a  man  so 
kindly  who  had  wronged  him  so  much  ?  his  an- 
swer was,  "  I  thank  God  1  have  learned  to  for- 
get injuries." 

The  illustrious  Newton  was  a  philosopher  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  ;  being  not  more  distin- 
guished for  the  acuteness  of  his  mind  and  the 
vast  extent  of  his  knowledge,  than  for  the  equa- 
nimity of  his  temper  and  the  humility  of  his  dis- 
position. 

Being  engaged  for  a  considerable  time  in 
a  long  train  of  laborious  and  intricate  calcu- 
lations, he  had  occasion  ojie  evening  to  leave  his 
study  for  some  time,  to  attend  a  gentleman,  and 
c  c3 
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on  h\i  refiirn  found  l»is  papers  sc.t<<(5rt?fl  over  Ihrt 
floor,  and  for  the  most  [)ar<  torn  to  piece's,  by 
his  favourite  little  do^.  After  lookin;!:f  at  the 
fragments  for  a  moment,  he  turned  to  Iher'nimal, 
and  said,  '  Ah,  poor  Fidele,  \v\n\t  mischief  hast 
thou  done  !*' 

Sir  Rol>crl  Walpole  had  a  complete  command 
over  his  temper,  and  bore  the  most  violent  oppo- 
sition, and  even  personal  abuse,  with  indifference 
and  pleasantry. 

On  some  occasion,  when  it  was  expected  that 
a  strong  debate  woidd  take  {)laee  in  the  house 
of  lords,  relative  to  sir  Robert's  supposed  mal- 
administration, the  minister  came  early  to  the 
house,  and  requested  Mr.  Quarme,  the  usher  of  the 
black  rod,  to  give  up  his  little  recess  in  a  corner 
behind  the  bar,  that  he  might  hear  the  debates 
Avithout  being  seen.  Quarme  readily  consented, 
though,  as  he  afterwards  confessed,  he  repented 
of  his  compliance,  when  he  heard  lord  Chester- 
field hold  forth  one  of  the  most  virulent  philip- 
pics against  the  character,  both  of  the  ministet 
and  the  man,  that  ever  flowed  from  th.e  lips  of 
that  iioblenuin.  The  premier,  during  this  lia- 
rangue,  preserved  the  utmost  composure,  both 
in  countenance  and  manner;  but  upon  his  lord- 
ship's quitting  the  house,  and  suddenlv  turning 
round  as  he  passed  the  bar,  he  spied  with  min- 
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gled  shame  and  dismay,  the  minister  perched  in 
his  snug  recess.  Sir  Robert  observing  his  lord- 
ship's confusion,  with  great  complacency  and 
good  humour,  yet  mixed  with  a  certain  drollery 
in  his  tone  and  manner,  addressed  his  lordship 
with  a  profound  bow,  and  "  begged  leave  to  thank 
him  for  the  pleasure  he  had  received  from  his 
eloquent  speech,  at  the  same  time  congratulating 
him  on  his  having,  upon  this  occasion,  taken  a 
flight  beyond  his  usual  pitch  of  eloquence." 

This  address  completed  his  lordsliip's  embar- 
rassment; and  though  presence  of  mind  and 
quickness  at  repartee  were  his  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions, he  slunk  away  from  tlie  minister's  presence 
visibly  confounded  and  chagrined. 

General  Sutton  was  a  very  passionate  man ;  sir 
Robert  Walpole  the  reverse.  Sutton  being  one 
day  with  sir  Robert  wbile  his  valet  was  shaving 
him,  sir  Robert  said,  "  John,  you  cut  me,"  and 
then  went  on  with  the  conversation.  Presently 
he  said,  "  John,  you  cut  me,"  and  the  same  a 
third  time;  when  Sutton  starting  up  in  a  rage, 
and  doubling  his  fist  at  the  servant,  swore  a  great 
oath,  and  said,  "  If  sir  Robert  can  bear  it,  I 
cannot ;  and  if  you  cut  him  once  more,  I'll  knock 
you  down." 

The  late  earl  of  Guildford  was  a  man  of  consi- 
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derable  humour,  and  of  a  most  easy  and  conci* 
Hating  temper.  Having  had  some  symptoms  of 
the  gout  coming  on  him,  he  desired  his  man  to 
get  him  his  large  shoes.  The  servant  looked  for 
them  in  several  places,  but  not  finding  them, 
concluded  that  some  person  had  stolen  thein  ;  on 
which,  in  a  great  passion,  he  began  to  curse  the 
thief.  "  Poh,"  says  his  lordsjiip  very  gravely, 
tliough  at  the  same  time  in  great  pain — "  how 
can  you  be  so  ill-natured,  John  ?  Now,  all  Ihe 
harm  I  wish  the  rogue  is,  that  ,the  shoes  may  fit 
llin)."  ^  .  .  , 

TJie  father  of  chancellor  Aligre,  in  Fraiiec,  was 
a  man  of  such  a  cold  and  phlegmatic  liabif,  that 
all  means  employed  lo  purge  him,  had  long 
proved  ineffectual.  His  physician,  however, 
judging  it  to  be  necessary,  called  liis  servant 
aside,  and  gave  him  the  dose,  desiring  him  at  the 
same  time  to  endeavour  to  put  his  master  into  a 
passion,  and  then  make  him  swallow  the  potion. 
Accordingly  the  servant  entered  his  master's 
chamber  with  precipitation,  opened  the  curtains 
in  a  noisy  manner,  and  awaked  him  out  of  a 
calm  and  gentle  sleep.  M.  Aligre,  rubbing  his 
eyes,  beheld  his  servant  without  the  least  emo- 
tion, and  only  asked  him,  "  What  it  was 
o'clock  ?"  About  an  hour  after,  the  servant  hav- 
ing once  missed  his  aim,  resolved  to  make  a  se- 
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•pond  trial ;  and  while  he  was  wanning  his  mas- 
ter's shirt,  he  let  it  fall  into  the  fire,  and  brought 
it  halt'  burnt  to  M.  Aligre,  who  with  a  serene 
countenance  desired  him  to  warm  another.  The 
servant  beginning  to  think  that  he  must  do  some- 
thing still  more  provokingj  in  order  to  gain  his 
point,  threw  down  and  broke  in  pieces  six  curious 
Venice  glasses,  of  which  his  master  was  peculiarly 
fond.  "  It  is  indeed  a  pity,"  said  M.  Aligre,  with 
perfect  calmness,  "  for  they  were  really  very  hand- 
some." AJ'ter  this  the  servant  despaired  of  accom- 
plishing his  object,  v/hen  a  client  came  in,  who  had 
an  affair  of  consequence,  which  required  much 
.  thought,  to  lay  before  M.  Aligre.  This  client,  who 
was  a  very  lively  man,  had  on  a  coat  of  taffeta, 
which  made  a  rustling,  disagreeable  kind  of  noise 
as  often  as  he  changed  his  position,  ajid  thereby 
disturbing  the  attention  of  M.  Aligre,  put  him  at 
last  so  much  out  of  humour,  that  he  said  with  an 
angry  tone,  "  Pray,  sir,  oblige  your  coat  to  keep 
silence,  if  you  have  a  mind  that  I  should  hear 
you."  The  servant  instantly  seized  this  lucky 
moment,  and  administered  the  potion,  which 
produced  the  desired  effect. 

When  the  late  earl  Howe  was  captain  of  the 
Magn^nime,  during  a  cruise  on  the  coast  of 
France,  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  obliged  him  to 
come  to  an  anchor.     It  was  on  a  lee  shorcy  and 
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the  night  was  extremely  dark  and  tempestuous. 
After  every  thing  was  made  snug,  the  ship  rode 
with  two  anchors  a-head,  depending  wholly  on 
her  ground  tackle.  The  captain  at  this  time  was 
laid  up  in  the  gout,  and  was  reading  in  his  cabin, 
when  the  lieutenant  of  the  watch  came  abruptly 
in,  and  with  great  terror  in  his  voice  and  man- 
ner, told  his  lordship  that  the  anchors  came 
home.  "  They  are  very  much  in  the  right  of  it," 
answered  the  captain  coolly.  *'  I  don't  knovir 
who  would  stay  out  such  a  night  as  tins." 

A  young  country  gentleman,  who  did  not  know 
marshal  Turcnne,  struck  his  coachman  one  day, 
when  tlierc  happened  to  be  a  stop  in  the  streets  of 
Paris.  A  tradesman,  with  a  cudirel  in  his  hand, 
came  out  of  his  shop,  crjing,  *'  How  now  !  what, 
treat  Mons.  Turenne's  ijeople  in  this  manner  ?" 
At  that  name  the  young  grntlenian,  quite  out  of 
countenance,  came  to  the  door  of  the  coach,  to 
make  his  excuse  to  the  marshal,  who  said  to  hira 
smiling,  "  You  understand  very  Avell,  sir,  how 
to  correct  servants ;  allow  me  to  send  mine  to  you 
when  they  do  amiss.  IJc  went  frequently  on  foot 
to  church,  and  then  took  a  turn  alone  upon  the 
rampart  of  Paris,  without  his  servants,  or  any  ex- 
terior mark  to  distinguish  him.  One  day  in  his 
walk,  he  passed  near  a  crowd  of  tradesmen,  who 
\rere  playing  at  bowls,  and  who,  not  knowing 
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Ilim,  called  upon  him  to  judge  of  a  cast.  He 
took  his  cane,  and  having  measnred  titc  distances, 
gave  his  opinion.  The  man  whom  he  had  deter- 
mined a£:ainst,  abused  him  :  the  marshal  smiled; 
and  as  he  was  going  to  measure  the  ground  a 
second  time,  several  officers,  who  had  been  seek- 
ing him,  came  up  and  accosted  him.  The 
tradesman  was  confounded,  and  very  humbly- 
begged  pardon.  The  marshal  answered  him : 
"  Friend,  you  was  in  the  wrong  to  imagine  that 
I  would  cheat  yon."  lie  went  sometimes,  though 
seldom,  to  the  public  shows.  He  was  one  day 
alone  in  a  bo±  in  the  play-house,  when  there  came 
in  some  country  genllemen,  who,  not  knowing 
him,  would  oblige  him  to  give  tlicm  his  seat  in 
the  first  row  ;  upon  his  refusing,  they  had  the  in- 
solence to  tlnow  his  hat  and  gloves  upon  the 
stage.  Without  being  moved,  he  desired  a  young 
lord  of  the  first  quality  to  gather  them  ap  for 
him.  Those  who  had  insulted  him,  finding  who 
he  was,  blushed,  and  would  have  retired,  but  h6 
stopped  them,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  good  hu- 
mour told  them.  "  That  if  they  would  contrive 
and  sit  close,  there  was  room  enough  for  them  all." 

Coming  home  one  night,  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  robbers,  who  stopped  his  coach  upon  the  ram- 
part of  Paris.  On  his  promising  them  an  hun- 
dred Louis  d'ors  to  let  him  keep  a  ring  of  a  great 
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value,  they  returned  it ;  and  one  of  thwn  had 
the  boldness  to  go  to  his  house  the  next  day, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  company,  to  whis- 
per hira,  and  demand  the  performance  of  his 
promise.  The  marshal  ordered  the  money  to  be 
paid  him  ;  and,  before  he  related  the  matter, 
let  him  have  time  to  escape,  adding,  '' That  a 
promise  ought  to  be  kept  inviolably ;  and  that  an 
honest  man  should  never  break  his  word,  though 
given  to  knaves." 

One  morning  he  was  looking  out  at  the  win- 
dow, dressed  in  a  white  waistcoast,  and  his  night- 
cap on  :  a  footman  entering  the  room,  and  taking 
him  for  one  of  his  fellow-servanls,  came  behind 
him  softly,  and  with  a  hand,  none  of  the  small- 
est, gave  him  a  slap  on  the  posteriors.  The 
marshal  turning  quickly  round,  the  man  was 
struck  with  horror.  Falling  on  his  knees,  he  said, 
"  Oh  !  my  lord,  I  thought  it  had  been  Gregory  !'* 
<'  Well,"  replied  the  marshal  very  good-na- 
turedly, rubbing  the  part  at  the  same  time,  ' 
"  and  supposing  it  had  been  Gregory,  you 
need  not  have  hit  him  so  confoundedly  hard." 
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At  Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  a  young  gentleman 
being  passiortatelj  in  love  with  a  ^oung  lady  of  su- 
perior rank  and  fortune,  and  having  won  her  affec- 
tions, the  young  couple  found  themselves  under  a 
necessity  to  conceal  their  mutual  Jnclination,  from 
a  dread  of  the  violent  temper  of  the  lady's  father, 
who  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  a  noble  alliance 
for  his  daughter. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  impni^ent  girl 
permitted  lier  lover  to  make  her  private  noctur- 
nal visits,  the  fruit  of  v/hich  was  the  loss  of  her 
honour  ;  and  having  once  yielded  to  his  guilty 
solicitations,  she  afterwards  made  no  scruple  to 
let  him  pass  the  greatest  part  of  the  night  in 
her  chamber.  This  intrigue  had  lasted  some 
months,  and  was  conducted  with  so  much  care 
and  circumspection,  that  even  the  servants  of  the 
house  had  no  suspicion  of  such  an  affair.  But 
some  neiglibours  passing  by  the  hoivse  one  night, 
saw  the  young  man  come  out,  and  retire  with 
great  precaution  :  this  discovery,  however,  only 
brought  the  lady's  virtue  in  question,  and  as 
tljey  were  not  interested  in  that,  they  wisely  kept 
the  secret. 

Some  time  after,  the  same  house  was  found  to 
be  stript  of  the  plate  and  other  valuable  effects  to 
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a  considerable  amount :  the  servants  discovered 
the  robbery  when  they  awoke  in  the  morning; 
but  not  the  least  conjecture  could  be  made  who 
had  committed  the  robbery.  The  neighbours 
then  thought  it  their  duty  to  clear  themselves 
from  all  suspicions,  and  with  this  view,  they 
made  a  declaration  before  a  magistrate,  of  what 
they  had  seen.  Appearances  were  so  strong 
against  the  youth,  that  the  magistrate  did  not 
hesitate,  but  immediately  had  him  arrested,  and 
charged  with  the  fact.  He  disowned  the  crime 
with  indignation  ;  but  a  generous  concern  for  the 
honour  of  his  mistress  would  not  permit  him  to 
confess  tlie  true  motive  of  his  coming  out  of  her 
house  in  the  dead  of  the  night  :  embarrassed  by 
the  delicacy  of  his  situation,  he  gave  such  a  con- 
fused and  improbable  account  of  himself,  that 
his  manner  of  defending  himself  seemed  to  amount 
nearly  to  a  conviction ;  however,  as  he  still  main- 
tained that  he  was  innocent,  and  the  evidence  of 
his  accusers  was  not  sufficient  to  prove  him 
guilty,  the  judges  ordered  the  torture. 

In  Scotland  the  torture  was  not  so  terrible  as 
in  some  other  countries,  but  it  was  sufficient  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  extorting  truth  or  false- 
hood from  the  unhappy  victims,  whose  strength 
or  resolution  was  not  equal  to  its  torments.  It 
consisted  in  making  them  swallow  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  water,  which  done,  they  extended  there 
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on  the  floor  of  the  prison,  and  placed  a  plank 
npon  the  stomach,  on  wliich  the  executioner 
stood,  and  pressed  the  poor  wretch  till  he  re- 
gorged the  water  with  extreme  violence:  this  cruel 
punishment  was  repeated  till  the  party  confessed 
the  crime  of  wliich  he  was  accused. 

Tile  rumour  of  tliis  sentence  reached  the  ears 
of  his  mistress;  affection  and  gratitude  made  htr 
determine  to  save  the  life  of  the  generous  man, 
at  the  expence  of  publishing  her  own  dishonour  : 
she  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  judges,  con- 
fessed the  intrigue,  and  added,  that  it  was  im- 
possible he  could  be  the  criminal,  because  she 
had  always  let  him  in  and  out  of  the  house  her- 
self. This  declaration  being  considered  by  the 
judges  as  a  love  stratagem,  it  produced  no  effect, 
and  the  unfortunate  youth,  not  able  to  endure  the 
pain  of  the  torture,  confessed  the  robbery,  and 
required  as  a  particular  favour,  that  the  judges 
would  not  delay  his  death ;  but  fortunately  for 
him,  this  request  was  not  complied  with,  it  being 
the  custom  in  those  days  to  postpone  the  execu- 
tion of  criminals  to  stated  days,  that  the  number 
might  strike  more  terror,  and  serve  as  a  more  for- 
cible example  to  the  spectators. 

In  tlie  interval,  the  hand  of  Providence  wrought 
his  deliverance. — Two  highwaymen  were  con- 
demned for  real  crimes,  and  being  under  sentence 
of  death,  were  thrown   into  the  same  dungeon. 
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Were  they  learned  the  cause  of  his  deplorable  st- 
tuatioh,  and  having  no  hopes  of  life  themselves, 
they  resolved  not  to  suffer  an  innocent  man  to  die 
for  a  crime  they  had  committed.  Without  loss 
of  time,  therefore,  they  imparted  to  the  judges 
such  evident  proofs  of  their  having  committed 
the  robbery,  that  the  youth  was  set  at  liberty ; 
and  the  judges,  struck  with  their  own  error, 
which  shewed  the  cruelty  and  absurdity  of  the 
torture,  applied  to  the  legislature,  and  obtained 
a  legal  abolition  of  this  custom  for  ever  ;  and,  as 
a  recompense  to  the  lover,  they  used  all  their  in- 
terest with  the  lady's  father,  who  seeing  himself 
so  powerfully  solicited,  granted  his  consent,  and 
they  were  happily  united. 

The  other  event  is  not  less  remarkable.  It  hap- 
pened in  Friezeland,  where  the  president  of  the 
councilj  styled  the  pensionary,  had  seen  with 
great  regret  for  many  years,  the  fallacious  and 
fatal  effects  of  the  torture.  But  not  being  able  to 
prevail  with  the  magistracy  of  the  province  to 
suppress  it,  he  saw  himself  reduced  to  the  cruel 
necessity  of  making  one  more  innocent  man  suffer 
it,  to  prevent  the  use  of  this  punishment  in  fu- 
ture. 

He  got  up  in  the  night,  and  went  to  his  gar- 
dener's room,  from  whose  pocket  he  took  a  knife, 
nru)   repaired  with  it  to  the  stable,  where  he  cut 
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the  throat  of  his  most  valuable  horsi?,  and  then 
replaced  the  knifu  in  the  gardener's  pocket  undis- 
covered. As  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  accident, 
he  appeared  quite  frantic  with  rage,  and -vowed 
he  would  punish  the  guilty  .person  with  the  ut- 
most rigour  of  the  law.  The  poor  fellow,  at 
breakfast,  innocently  produced  the  knife,  which 
being  bloody,  his  fellow-servants  accused  him  of 
the  crime.  The  president  got  him  arrested,  and 
the  evidence  was  so  clear,  the  length  of  the  blade 
agreeing  with  the  wound,  and  all  other  circum- 
stances were  so  full  against  him,  that  his  obsti- 
nacy in  denying  it  surprised  the  judges,  who  pUt 
him  to  the  torture.  At  first  he  bore  it  with  great 
courage,  but  when  hi^  bones  were  almost  dislo- 
cated, by  the  violence  of  drawing  him  up  to  the 
beam,  and  letting  him  down  by  a  jerk,  with 
weights  tied  to  his  feet,  he  confessed  the  fact, 
and  every  particular  which  they  thought  proper 
to  extort  from  him.  Then  the  president  declared 
himself;  related  the  whole  story  as  it  had  hap- 
pened, and  told  his  brethren,  that  unless  the  tor- 
ture was  absolutely  abolished  in  the  province  of 
Friezeland,  he  would  write  to  the  prince  of  Orange 
for  leave  to  resign.  In  fine,  his  arguments  pre- 
vailed ;  and  on  his  representing  to  the  prince, 
the  hard  case  of  the  gardener  on  whom  he  bad 
been  obliged  to  try  this  cruel  experiment,  the 
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prince  settled  a  considerable  pension  on  the  man 
for  life. 

The  following  circumstance,  which  shews  the 
inhumanity  and  fallaciousness  of  this  means  of 
evidence,  at  the  same  time  proves  how  bigotted 
those  people  are  who  have  recourse  to  it ;  and 
that  even  demonstration  itself  will  not  convince 
them  that  they  are  wrong. 

In  the  Neapolitan  gazette  of  January  8,  1763, 
is  this  article  : 

A  married  man  of  Cremona  being  missing  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  his  wife  in  the  mean  time 
contracting  a  greut  intimacy  with  another  man, 
induced  a  suspicion  that  she  had  murdered  her 
husband.  Rumour  soon  increased  into  a  direct 
accusation,  and  she  was  apprehended.  Being 
put  on  the  rack,  to  avoid  the  torture  she  accused 
herself  of  a  crime  of  which  she  was  entirely  inno- 
cent ;  and  in  consequence  thereof  she  was  burnt, 
and  her  ashes  thrown  into  the  Po.  Five  or  six 
days  after  her  execution,  tlie  husband  arrived 
iroiu  Parniu,  where  he  had  engaged  himself  for 
three  jears.  Hearing  of  what  had  happened,  he 
went  to  his  wife's  accusers  and  to  the  judges  to 
clear  iip  her  character.  Instead,  however,  of 
exculpating  the  woman's  reputation,  they  turned 
i».§:ainst  the  husband,  whom  they  charged  as  an 
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impostor,  saying,  that  the  wife  having  confessed 
the  murder,  the  man  must  really  be  dead  ;  in 
consequence  of  whiclj  he  was  obliired  to  withdraw 
from  the  place,  otherwise  probably  he  would  also 
have  been  put  out  of  the  way,  to  save  the  credit 
of  the  law. 
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Two  grenadiers  of  the  regiment  (tfFlanderSj 
in  garrison  at  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica,  deserted,  and 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  island.  Chance 
brought  their  colonel,  who  was  out  hunting, 
into  the  track  of  the  two  men,  who  seeing  him, 
ran  into  a  swamp  among  some  bushes.  A  shep- 
herd, however,  observed  them,  and  with  his  fin- 
ger pointed  out  their  hiding  place.  The  colonel, 
who  did  not  comprehend  the  signal  he  was  mak- 
ing, asked  what  he  meant :  the  shepherd  obsti- 
nately kept  silent ;  but  continued  to  direct  hini 
with  eyes  and  fingers  to  the  bushes.  At  length 
the  servants  of  the  officer  went  to  the  place  point- 
ed out,  and  discovered  the  heads  of  the  deserters, 
who  were  up  to  the  neck  in  water.  The  unfortu- 
nate men  were  instantly  seized,  carried  to  Ajac- 
cio, tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  condemned  to 
be  shot  the  next  day,  which  sentence  was  exe- 
cuted.    The  shepherd,  to  whom  the  colonel  had 
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given  a  gratuity  of  four  Louis  d'ors,  could  not 
for  joy  keep  the  secret,  but  divulged  the  adven- 
ture. His  family,  however,  were  filled  with  hor- 
ror. All  his  relations  assembled,  and  decided, 
that  such  a  monster  was  not  fit  to  live,  as  having 
dishonoured  his  country  and  name,  by  receiving 
the  price  of  the  blood  of  two  men,  who  were  in- 
nocent with  regard  to  him.  They,  therefore, 
seized  him,  and  led  him  under  the  walls  of  Ajac- 
cio,  where  having  a  priest  to  confess  him,  they 
shot  him  without  farther  ceremony.  After  the 
execution,  they  put  the  foilr  Louis  d'ors  into  the 
hands  of  the  priest,  whom  they  commissioned  to 
return  them  to  the  colonel  with  this  message  : 
"  Tell  hiju,"  said  they,  "  we  should  think  we 
polluted  our  hands  and  souls  if  we  kept  these 
wages  of  iniquity.  None  of  our  nation  will 
touch  this  money." 

Carlo  di  Brcsche,  known  in  Italy  by  the  name 
of  Carlo  di  Morti,  was  the  son  of  a  bookseller  at 
Paris,  named  Pietro  di  Bresche.  He  travelled  in 
the  service  of  a  nobleman  through  Italy,  but  his 
master  dying  on  the  road.  Carlo  went  from  Ve- 
nice to  Rome,  where  he  was  recommended  to  tlio 
Barberini  family,  as  a  man  capable  of  undertak- 
ing any  daring  enterprise.  His  character  was  no 
sooner  known,  than  he  was  entrusted  by  them 
with   the   destruction    of   Ferrante  Pallavicino, 
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against  whom  the  Barber  in  i  family  were  greatly 
enraged,  on  account  of  his  two  literarj^  works 
entituled,  "  Baccinata,"  and  the  "  Divortio  Ce- 
leste." The  price  of  this  infamous  undertaking 
was  settled  at  three  thousand  doubloons  ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  bargain  was  made,  Carlo  hastened  to 
Venice,  where  Ferraiite  resided,  and  with  whom 
he  contrived  to  form  an  intimacy,  till  by  work- 
ing himself  into  his  confidence,  he  persuaded 
him  to  go  to  France,  promising  to  accompany 
him  as  his  friend.  They  travelled  together  as 
far  as  Aurange,  about  ten  miles  from  Avignon, 
when  Carlo  sent  an  account  to  the  vice-legate  at 
that  place,  informing  him  that  the  victim  was  in 
his  hands  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  a  party  of 
soldiers  was  sent  to  seize  them  both  :  they  were 
conducted  to  Avignon  and  thrown  into  prison. 
Carlo,  however,  who  was  only  confined  for  form's 
sake,  soon  obtained  his  liberty  ;  but  Pallavicino, 
after  being  brought  to  a  mock  trial,  received  sen- 
tence of  death,  and  was  executed.  In  the  mean 
time  Carlo  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  received 
the  reward  of  his  villany,  partly  in  pictures  and 
partly  in  ready  money.  Cardinal  Mazarine  was 
extremely  concerned  at  the  death  of  Pallavicino, 
for  whom  he  had  a  great  esteem,  .;uk1  secretly 
forming  the  resolution  of  avenging  his  fate,  he 
employed  one  Ganducci,  an  Italian,  to  form  an 
intimacy  with  the  traitor.  This  Ganducci  un- 
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dertook  and  accomplished,  by  pretending  to 
trade  with  Carlo  for  pictures  and  other  goods. 
Having  thus  settled  a  comnMTce  wilh  him,  he 
often  went  to  his  house  in  the  "  Plnce  Maubert," 
at  Paris,  and  one  morning  going  rather  early, 
found  Carlo  in  b<Ml,  with  whom  he  picked  a 
quarrel  about  some  article  which  he  had  pur- 
chased of  him,  and  high  words  ensuing,  Carlo 
was  stabl)ed  to  the  heart,  and  died  instantly. 
Ganducci  w;is  conducted  to  the  Little  Chatelet 
by  the  offi<  .'!s  of  justice;  but  when  intelligence 
of  what  had  happened  came  to  the  cardinal,  he 
gave  secret  orders  t)  the  maijistrate  of  the  police 
to  release  him.  Thus  was  (he  villain  Carlo  repaid 
for  his  abominable  treachery. 

When  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  was  at  war 
with  Philip  duke  of  Austria,  and  perceived  that 
the  forces  of  the  latter  were  more  numerous  than 
his  o.vn,  he  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem  to  mis- 
lead his  opponent  and  induce  him  to  retreat.  He 
made  a  bargain  for  a  large  sum  with  three  officers 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Austria,  to  communi- 
cate false  intelligence  to  their  master,  in  magni- 
fying tlie  Imperial  army  far  bcj'ond  what  it  really 
was;  so  that  upon  their  report,  Philip  caused 
his  troops  to  march  off  with  great  speed  by  night 
to  a  place  of  security.  The  traitors  then  went 
ff>  the  emperor  to  receive  the  promised  reward  ; 
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but  he  had  provided  for  them  a  quantity  of  coun- 
terfeit ducats,  not  worth  sixpence  a-piece ;  and 
when  they  afterwards  discovered  the  cheat,  and 
came  to  inform  him  how  they  were  imposed  upon 
by  the  treasurer,  Charles  said,  "  Get  you  to  the 
gallows,  knaves  as  you  are,  and  there  receive  the 
just  reward  of  your  treason  :  fidse  work,  false 
wages,  so  begone,  and  an  evil  end  befal  you." 

In  Ruffhead's  Life  of  Pope,  there  is  an  anec- 
dote related  by  tlie  poet  himself,  from  which  it 
appears  that  Voltaire,  with  his  other  bad  quali* 
ties,  had  a  base  and  treacherous  heart. 

"  Mr.  Pope  said,  that  Voltaire  was  a  spy  for 
the  court  while  he  staid  in  England,  of  which  he 
gave  his  friend  the  following  instance.  When 
lord  Bolingbroke's  first  Occasional  Letter  to  sir 
Robert  Walpole  came  out,  Voltaire  made  Mr. 
Pope  a  visit  at  Twickenham,  and  walking  with 
him  in  his  garden,  he  said,  '  Pope,  this  Occa- 
sional Letter  alarms  the  court  extremely :  it  is 
finely  written.  As  you  converse  much  with  the 
best  pens  conversant  in  public  business,  you  must 
know  the  author ;  you  may  safely  tell  this  secret 
to  a  stranger,  who  has  no  concern  with  your  na- 
tional quarrels.'  Mr.  Pope  said  he  perfectly  un- 
derstood him  ;  as  he  knew  his  character,  and  to 
make  a  trial,  he  replied,  '  Mr.  Voltaire,  you  are 
a  man  of  honour.  I  may  safely,  1  know,  trust 
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an  important^  subject  to  your  breast.  I  myself 
wrote  it.'  Voltaire,  after  launcliing  out  into 
high  encomiums  on  the  performance,  was,  he 
perceived,  impatient  to  get  away  ;  and  next  day 
he  heard  that  all  the  court  reported  that  be  was 
the  author." 
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Sill  James  Melvile,  who  was  ambassador 
from  Mary  queen  of  Scols  to  the  English  court, 
says,  in  liis  memoirs,  "  The  queen  my  mistress 
knowing  queen  Elizabeth's  humour,  commanded 
me  not  to  be  too  much  upon  the  reserve  with  her, 
and  that  my  conversation  might  not  be  tiresome, 
to  be  sometimes  upon  the  diverting  strain  ;  where- 
fore one  time  giving  her  an  account  of  <he  diffe- 
rent n.iodes  of  foreign  customs,  I  even  mentioned 
the  women's  buskins.  Upon  which  she  told  me, 
that  she  had  the  dress  of  every  country  and  every 
fashion  by  her,  and  indeed  she  took  after  that 
every  day  a  difi'erent  dress,  sometimes  after  the 
English,  sometimes  after  the  French,  and  some- 
times after  the  Italian  mode.  At  last  she  would 
know  of  me  which  dress  became  her  best;  I  an- 
swered, in  my  opinion,  the  Italian;  which  an- 
swer seemed  not  to  be  displeasing  to  her;  for  she 
loved  exceedingly  to  shew  her  fair  liair  ;  so  that  a 
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little  Italian  bonnet  was  what  pleased  her  best.  Her 
hair  was  rather  of  a  yellowish  colour,  but  with  a 
beautiful  curl,  whicli  in  appearance  wab  natural. 
She  asked  me  which  coloured  hair  was  reckoned 
the  handsomest,  het's  or  my  queen's ;  and  seeing 
that  1  hesitated,  she  pressed  me  to  declare  u|x>a 
this  point.  I  told  her  she  was  the  finest  queen  in 
England,  and  mine  in  Scotland.  But  this  not 
satisfying  her,  1  said  they  were  both  the  most 
charming  women  in  their  country  ;  thai  her  ma- 
jesty was  indeed  the  fairest,  but  that  my  queen 
was  also  very  lovely.  -  She  would  still  know 
which  of  the  two  was  the  tallest ;  to  which  1  an- 
swered, my  queen.  '  Then,'  says  she,  '  she 
must  be  too  tall,  for  I  am  neither  too  tall  nor  too 
short.'" 

Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  was  so  exceedingly  vain 
of  his  accomplishments,  which  he  imagined  to 
be  universal,  that  there  was  no  flattery,  how  gross 
soever,  but  what  he  readily  swallowtd.  (Jay 
the  poet,  once  read  to  him  a  copy  of  verses  which 
he  had  made  in  his  praise,  and  in  wliich  he  had 
carried  his  flattery  so  far,  as  to  be  all  the  while  in 
great  apprehension  lest  the  painter  should  tliink 
himself  bantered.  But  when  sir  Godfrey  had 
heard  the  panegyric  through,  he  said,  "  Aye, 
Mr.  Gay,  all  that  you  have  said  is  very  fine  and 
very  true;  but  you  have  forgot  one  thing,  my 
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g'ood  friend  :  I  should  have  been  the  general  of 
an  army  ;  for  when  I  was  at  Venice,  there  was  a 
girandole,  and  all  the  place  St.  Mark  was  in  a 
smoke  of  gunpowder,  and  I  did  like  the  smell, 
Mr.  Gay.  By  G —  I  should  have  been  a  great 
general,  Mr.  Gay." 

Pope  once  laid  a  wager,  that  the  highest  and 
most  extravagant  adulation  would  not  offend  sir 
Godfrey.    To  prove  his  assertion,  he  said  to  him 
one  day  as  he  was  painting,  "  Sir  Godfrey,  I 
believe,  if  God  Almighty  had  availed  himself  of 
your  assistance,  the  world  would  have  been  formed 
more  perfect  than  it  is." — "  'Fore  Gad,  sir,"  re- 
plied Kneller,  *'  I  believe  so  too."     This  impi- 
ous answer  was  however  not  so  extraordinary, 
for  in  conversation  on  religious  subjects,  he#was 
extremely   free.     His    paraphrase  on  a   text  of 
scripture  is  proof  of  it.     The  passage   is:  "In 
my  Father's  house  are   many  mansions,"  which 
he  turne<l  thus  :  "  At  the  day  of  judgment  God 
will  examine  mankind   in  their  different  profes- 
sions.   To  one  he  will  say,  of  what  sect  was  you  ? 
I  was  a  papist.    Go  you  there. — What  was  you  ? 
A   protesfant.     Go  you   there. — And  you  ?     A 
Turk.     Go  you  there. — And  you,  sir  Godfrey  ? 
I  was  of  no  sect.     Then  God  will  say.  sir  God- 
frey chuse  your  place." 
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WiNSTANLEY,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
relates  a  whimsical  story  of  Thomas  Randolph 
and  Ben  Jonson. 

Randolph  had  staid  in  London  as  long  as  that 
he  might  truly  have  had  a  parley  with  his  Empty 
Purse  (the  title  of  one  of  his  poems),  on  which 
he  resolved  to  go  and  see  Ben  Jonson  with  his 
associates,  who  kept  a  club  together  at  the  Devil 
tavern,  near  Temple-bar  ;  accordingly,  at  the  time 
appointed  he  went  thither,  but  being  unknown 
to  them,  and  wanting  money,  which,  to  an  inge- 
nuous spirit  is  the  most  daunting  thing  in  the 
world,  he  peeped  into  the  room  where  they  were  ; 
which  being  espied  by  Ben,  and  seeing  him  in  a 
scholar's  thread-bare  habit — *'  John  Bo-peep," 
says  he,  "  come  in."  Accordingly  he  did,  when 
immediately  they  began  to  rhyme  upon  the  mean- 
ness of  his  clothes,  asking  him,  "  If  he  could  not 
make  a  vers??"  and  withal  to  call  for  his  quart 
of  sack.  1  here  being  four  of  them,  he  imme- 
diately replied  : 

I  John  Bo-peep,  to  you  four  sheep, 

With  each  one  his  good  fleece. 
If  that  you're  willing  to  give  me  five  shilling, 

Tis  fifteen  pence  a-piece. 

On  hearing  this,  Ben  Jonson  swore  with  a  heav;f 
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oath,  "  I  believe  this  is  my  son  Randolph  ;" 
which  being  made  known  to  them,  he  was  kindly 
entertained,  and  Ben  ever  after  called  him  his  son. 

Santeuil,  the  French  poet,  returning  one  night 
to  the  abbey  of  St.  Victor,  at  eleven  o'clock,  was 
refused  admittance  by  the  porter,  who  said  he 
had  positive  orders  to  let  in  no  person  at  so  late 
an  hour.  After  much  altercation,  Santeuil  slipt 
half  a  Louis  d'or  under  the  door,  which  was  im- 
mediately opened.  As  soon  as  he  had  got  in,  he 
pretended  he  had  left  a  book  upon  a  stone  upon 
which  he  had  been  sitting  while  he  Avaited  with- 
out. The  porter,  encouraged  by  the  generosity  of 
the  poet,  ran  to  get  the  book,  and  in  the  mean- 
while Santeuil  shut  the  door  upon  him.  Master 
Peler,  who  was  half  naked,  knocked  in  turn, 
upon  which  Sanleuil  started  the  same  objections 
as  he  had  done,  against  admitting  any  one  at 
that  time  of  night,  and  that  he  would  on  no  ac- 
count disobey  the  prior.  "  Aye,  but  roaster," 
said  the  porter,  "  you  know  I  let  you  in  very 
civilly."  "  And  so  will  I  you  as  civilly,"  re- 
plied the  poet,  "  if  you  yourself  please — you 
know  the  price — in  or  out  is  the  word,  and  1  will 
dally  no  longer."  The  poor  porter,  finding  he 
was  likely  to  sleep  in  the  street,  half  naked,  and 
also  run  the  risque  of  losing  his  place,  slipt  the 
piece  of  gold  under  the  door  again,  saying,  "  I 
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thought  a  poet's  money  would  not  stay  with  m« 
long  ;"  and  thus  purchased  his  admittance. 

Heidegger,  who  was  formerly  director  of  the 
opera  and  several  other  public  amusements,  be- 
ing once  at  supper  in  very  high  company,  the 
conversation  turned  upon  the  excellencies  of  the 
different  nations  in  Europe,  and  particularly 
which  of  them  might  be  said  to  abound  most  in 
wit.  The  -opinions  were  divided  between  the  Ita- 
lians, French,  and  English  ;  and  after  some  hu- 
morous contest,  Heidegger  was  asked  which 
country  he  thought  produced  most  wit.  He  an- 
swered very  readily,  "Switzerland;"  which  oc- 
casioned loud  bursts  of  laughter  ;  but  when  the 
old  man  was  called  upon  for  an  explanation, 
he' gave  a  very  good  one:  "  Gentlemen,"  says 
he,  "  I  prove  my  decision  thus:  I  am  a  native 
of  Switzerland  ;  I  came  info  England  with  only 
a  shilling  in  my  pocket ;  and  by  mere  industry, 
I  have  found  means  to  get  five  thousand  a  year, 
and  what  is  more,  to  spend  it  all :  now  I  defy  the 
raosf  ingenious  maji  alive  to  go  and  do  the  sara« 
in  Switzerland." 

The  celebrated  Nash  being  in  a  market  town  in 
the  country,  had  occasion  to  employ  a  porter 
about  some  business,  in  which  he  blundered  egre- 
giously,  and  put  Nash  in  a  passion,  v;ho  scolded 
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him  severely.  "  Zounds,  sir,"  said  the  fellow, 
unable  to  bear  his  reproaches  any  longer,  *'  tell 
me  what  you'd  have,  and  I'll  get  it  you."  '*  Then 
get  me,  you  puppy,  a  greater  fool  than  yourself," 
said  Nash.  Away  went  the  porter,  and  meeting 
with  the  mayor  of  the  town,  told  him  Mr.  Nash 
was  at  that  inn,  and  wanted  to  speak  with  him. 
Nash  was  greiitly  surprised  when  his  worship 
told  him  the  reason  of  his  visit,  and  to  excuse 
himself,  fairly  confessed  what  had  passed  between 
him  and  the  porter:  upon  which  the  mayor  set 
out  in  a  passion,  and  immediately  ordered  the 
fellow  into  the  stocks.  As  soon  as  Nash  was  in- 
formed of  this,  he  repeated  those  lines  in  Pope : 

Unhappy  wit,  like  most  mistaken  things, 
Atones  not  for  the  mischief  that  it  brings. 

And  then  said,  he  would  go  and  comfort  the  pooi 
devil.  When  he  came  to  the  place  wliere  the 
delinquent  was  confined,  he  thus  consoled  him  : 
"  Sirrah,"  said  he,  "  being  a  poor  man,  what 
business  have  you  with  wit  ?  It  is  an  ingredient 
the  rich  cannot  but  manage  to  their  disadvan- 
tage."    And  turning  round  to  one  of  his  friends, 

'*  My  lord ,"  says  he,    "  has  so   much  wit, 

that  he  can  never  keep  a  guinea  in  his   pocket; 

and  colonel ,  because  of  his  wit,  never  could 

keep  a  friend.  Wit  is  ever  dealing  in  difficul- 
ties; you  see   it  has   brought   this   man  to  the 
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stocks,  who,  if  a  fool,  might  have  been  mayor 
of  the  town,  and  sent  others  here."  Then  giving 
the  porter  a  guinea,  "  There,  friend,"  says  he, 
*'  is  something  for  you,  now  go  home,  and  study 
stupidity." — "  That  I  will,  master,"  replied  the 
fellow,  "  I'll  study  the  whole  corporation." 

The  old  earl  of  Bedford,  who  was  afterwards 
created  a  duke,  happened,  when  he  was  in  wait- 
ing at  court,  to  be  called  away  upon  some  press- 
ing affairs  of  his  own,  but  promised  the  king  that 
his  stay  should  not  exceed  the  hour  of  twelve. 
But  when  that  time  came  the  earl  was  still  ab- 
sent ;  and  the  king,  who  had  enquired  for  him 
several  times,  when  he  appeared  was  in  some  dis- 
pleasure :  just  as  he  entered,  however,  the  clock 
in  the  drawing-room  struck  one,  and  the  earl  per- 
ceiving his  majesty  angry,  by  a  presence  of  mind 
peculiar  to  himself,  went  up,  and,  in  a  seeming 
passion,  with  his  cane  broke  the  glass  of  the 
clock  all  to  pieces.  **  What  is  tliat  for,"  said 
the  king,  "  what  provocation  has  the  clock  given 
to  your  lordship?" — "  Provocation,"  said  the 
earl,  "  nay,  your  majesty  can  witness  it,  the 
clock  struck  ^rA-i." — This  seasonable  jest  averted 
the  king's  displeasure,  who  could  not  help  smil- 
ing, though  much  against  his  will. 

About  the  year  1726,  sir  Richard  Steele  made 
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a  journey  to  Scotland,  in  company  with  several 
gentlemen  of  distinction.  On  their  way,  when 
near  .Ajiuan,  they  observed  a  flock  of  sheep,  and 
at  a  little  distance  their  keeper,  stretched  on  the 
ground  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  Sir  Richard 
havini^  a  little  inclination  for  humour,  proposed 
to  his  companions  to  have  some  sport  with  the 
shepherd :  on  which  they  all  rode  up  to  him, 
and  the  knight  enquired  the  title  of  the  book  in 
his  hand.  The  shepherd  immediately  started  on 
his  feet  and  told  him.  *'  And  pray  what  do  you 
learn  from  this  book  ?"  continued  sir  Richard. 
"  I  learn  from  it  the  way  to  heaven,"  replied  the 
other.  "  Very  well,"  added  the  knight — '*  we  are 
all  fellow-travellers  bound  to  the  same  place;  and 
it  will  be  very  obliging  if  you  will  shew  us  the 
way  thither." — "  With  all  my  heart,"  rejoined  the 
countryman,  "  if  you  will  go  with  me  to  yonder 
eminence."  To  this  proposal  sir  Richard  and 
his  company  readily  assented,  and  followed  their 
guide  to  a  rising  ground,  from  whence  they  had 
a  view  of  an  antique  tower  a  few  miles  distant. 
The  shepherd  then  turning  to  sir  Richard,  "  You 
see,  sir,"  said  he,  "  yonder  tower,  the  way  you 
ask  for  lies  close  by  it ;  and  that  is,  indeed,  the 
only  safe  and  certain  road  to  happiness."  Sur- 
prised at  this  strange  direction,  sir  Richard  en- 
quired of  him  what  the  tower  was  called  ?  To 
which  the  shepherd  replied,    *'  An't  please  your 
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honour,  the  name  of  it  is  the  Tower  of  Repent- 
ance.^^ 

This  tower,  as  tradition  reports,  was  built  by 
a  person  as  a  penance  for  the  atonement  of  some 
very  heinous  trangression,  whence  it.  obtained 
this  name. 

When  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  visited  Rome,  he 
went  to  see  the  princess  Santacroce,  a  lady  of 
great  beauty,  who  kept  what  the  Italians  call  a 
grand  converzazione.  This  visit,  especially  as 
his  Imperial  majesty  had  betrayed  before  a  pen- 
chant for  the  princess,  gave  birth  to  the  follow- 
ing pasquinade.  The  next  morning  Marforio 
asked  Pasquin,  "  What  is  the  emperor  Joseph 
come  to  Rome  for  ?"  Tlu)  other  statue  answers, 
*'  A  haciar  la  Santa  Croce." — To  kiss  the  holy 
cross. 

Malhcrbc,  the  famous  reformer  of  French  poe- 
try, and  of  the  French  language,  dined  one  day 
at  the  table  of  a  bishop,  who  was  to  preach  a 
sermon  the  same  evening,  but  who  was  more  hos- 
pifa'ble  than  eloquent.  The  dinner  was  good, 
the  wines  delicious ;  and  the  poet  hoving  freely 
partaken  of  both,  began  to  nod,  for  want  of  en- 
livening conversation.  When  the  hour  can.c  for 
tl)e  bisliop's  going  to  churcli,  he  shook  Malherbe 
by  the  arm,  and  said,  "  It  is  time  to  start,  Mal- 
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licrbe.  You  know  I  am  to  preach  this  eveninw.'* 
*'  All,  mv  lord,"  said  tin?  poet,  "•  be  so  <rood  as 
<i)  excuse  me;  for  i  can  sleep  very  well  Avliere  I 
am." 

At  the  bop,-innii)£^  of  the  last  crntury,  there  was 
a  comic  iiclor  of  sin<jular  humour,  called  Norrisy 
Xihi)  was  so  universally  admired  it)  ihe  part  of 
Dickey,  in  Farquhar's  Constaiit  Couple,  as  to  re- 
tain llie  naine  of  Jubilee  Dickey  to  his  death. 
As  he  lay  bed-ridden  some  time,  quite  worn  out 
with  age,  his  relations  seemed  uneasy  at  his  lying 
iso  long  without  help,  and  wouhl  send  for  a  phj'- 
sician,  though  against  his  positive  order.  When 
the  doctor  came,  to  his  bed-side,  he  asked  the  pa- 
tient the  usual  qtjestions,  to  which  Norris  gave 
no  manner  of  answer ;  but  being  pressed  very 
much  by  the  doctor  to  speak  with  him,  he  at  last 
turned  his  head,  and,  in  his  usual  comic  squeak- 
ing voicf,  said,  "  Doctor,  pray  can  you  tell  hovr 
to  make  an  old  clock  go  when  the  wheels  are  all 
worn  out  ?"     He  died  soon  after. 

In  the  year  1772,  t]\s  powder-mills  at  llonns- 
low  blew  u]i,  and  the  (-{reels  of  the  concussion 
were  so  gre^t  and  extensive,  as  to  occasion  nujcli 
discourse  in  London,  in  consequence  of  wljich 
many  cxvraordinary  stories  v. ere  related.  Foote 
biing  in  a  cofFcc-rooai,  where  the  conversation 
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turned  upon  this  subject,  lueard  a  young  ensign 
of  the  guards  declare,  that  as  lie  sat  to  have  his 
hair  dressed  in  his  apartments  in  St.  James*s- 
street,  his  servant  and  himself  were  thrown  out  of 
the  dining-room  into  tlie  bed-chamber,  wliere 
they  broke  a  looking-glass  to  pieces.  The  story 
was  smiled  at  as  a  problematical  one ;  but  Foote 
immediately  said,  he  Mas  not  at  all  surprised  at 
tliat  circumstance,  as  he  himself  was  forced 
Jorty  feet  from  the  place  where  he  sat  at  break- 
fast, by  the  shock  he  received  at  the  explosion. 
'*  Aye,  sir,"  said  the  ensign,  "  that  was  very 
strange  indeed  !" — "  Not  at  all,  sir,"  replied  the 
English  Aristophanes,  "  for  on  finding  the  room 
shake,  I  ran  down  stairs  into  the  street  to  enquire 
what  was  the  matter  !" 

An  eccentric  barber  opened  a  shop  under  the 
walls  of  the  king's-bench  prison.  The  windows 
being  broken  when  he  entered  it,  he  mended  them 
with  paper,  on  which  appeared,  *'  Shave  for  a 
penny,"  with  the  usual  invitation  to  customers ; 
and  over  his  door  was  scrawled  the  following 
poetry : 

Here  lives  Jemmy  Wright, 

Shaves  as  well  as  any  man  in  England, 

Almost — not  quite. 

Foote,  who   loved   any  thing   eccentric,    saw 
these   inscriptions,  and  hoping  to  extract  some 
E  eg 
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wit  from  the  author,  whom  he  justly  concluded 
to  be  an  odd  character,  he  pulled  ofF  his  hat, 
and  thrusting  his  head  through  a  paper  pane 
inlo  the  shop,  called  out,  "  Is  Jemmy  Wright 
at  home?"  The  barber  immediately  forced  his 
own  head  through  another  j^atie  into  the  street, 
and  replied,  "  No,  sir,  he  has  just  popt  out." 
Foote  laughed  heartily,  and  gave  the  man  a 
guinea. 

George  Alexander  Sleevens  once  belonged  \o  an 
itinerant  company  at  Lynn,  where  he  had  to 
perform  the  part  of  Lorenzo  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice;  but  having  previous  to  tiiis  played 
several  nights  to  empty  benches,  he  had  much 
neglected  the  study  of  his  part  for  that  evening  ; 
l)owever,  he  bustled  through  it  tolerably -well 
till  he  came  to  the  last  act,  where  he  should 
have  said  to  Jessica, 

"  In  sucli  a  night  as  this  Leander  swam  the  Hellespont, 
*'  And  brav'd  the  winds  and  waves  for  Hero's  sake,"  &c. 

Instead  of  which  he  began  thus  : 

Oh!  Jessica,  on  such  a  nig^ht  as  this,  the  man 
Swam  over  the  water,  and,     he  duck'd  and  hediv'd. 
And  he  d'v*d  and  he  duck'd,  -  and  he  got  to  the  other  side. 
And  there  he  met  with  h!s  sweetheirt,  and  she  met  him, 
And  then  you  know  they  met  e;ic';  othor. 

There  was  no  standing  ihih,  the  audience  took 
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fire,  and  an  universal  hiss  was  the  consequence. 
Steevens,  hi£;hly  nettled,  and  being  resolved  to 
leave  the  town  in  a  blaze,  took  Jessica  by  the 
hand,  and,  leading  her  forward,  addressed  the 
audience  thus : 

Oh!  Jessica,  on  such  a  night  as  this  we  came  to  town. 
And  since  that  night  we've  touch'd  but  half-a-crown ; 
Let  you  and  I  then  bid  these  folks  good  night, 
For  If  we  stay,  d — me,  they'll  starve  us  quite. 
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Maugaret  Lambruj?,  a  native  of  Scot- 
laud,  had,  together  with  her  husband,  a  foreigner, 
been  several  years  iu  the  service  of  Mary  Stuart. 
On  the  tragical  end  of  that  unfortunate  princess, 
the  husband,  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  her  many 
favours,  did  not  long  survive  the  loss  of  such  a 
bountitul  mistress  ;  and  Margaret,  as  an  atfec- 
tionate  wife  and  servant,  determined  to  revenge 
the  untimely  death  of  two  persons  so  dear  to  her. 
Disguising  herself  in  men's  clothes,  by  the  name  of 
Anthony  Sparkes  she  repaired  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth's court  with  two  pistols  about  her,  one  to 
dispatch  the  royal  victim,  and  the  other  de- 
signed for  herself  as  an  escape  from  the  hands  of 
justice.  Making  her  way  through  the  crowd  to 
<jet  within  reach  of  the  queen,  one  of  the  pistpls 
EeS 
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Ii^ppened  to  drop,  on  which  the  guards  seized 
her,  and  were  for  dragging  her  away  to  prison ; 
but  the  queen  taking  her  f  )r  a  man,  would  ques- 
tion her,  and  asked  her  name,  country  and  con- 
dition, to  which  the  assassm  composedly  an- 
swered :  "  Madam,  though  in  this  dress,  I  am  a 
•woman ;  my  name  Margaret  Lambrun ;  I  was 
several  years  in  the  service  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scoiland,  my  honoured  mistress,  who  was  so  un- 
justly put  to  death  ;  and  by  her  death  you  far- 
ther caused  that  of  my  dear  husband,  who  pined 
away  with  grief  and  abhorrence  at  so  worthy  a 
lady  being  executed  lilie  a  malefactor ;  and  I 
bearing  inexpressible  veneration  for  bolh,  re- 
solved, at  the  risk  of  my  life,  to  avenge  their 
death  by  yours.  I  have,  indeed,  gone  through 
unspeakable  conflicts,  and  striven  as  much  as 
possible  to  divert  myself  from  a  purpose,  which, 
though  inevitably  fatal  to  myself,  would  be  of 
no  benefit  to  my  mistress  or  hu^liand  ;  but  my 
rancour  was  insurmountable,  and  1  am  an  instance 
that  no  reason  nor  danger  can  stop  a  woman's  re- 
venge, when  stimulated  by  love." 

Irritating  and  malignant  as  such  a  speech  was, 
the  queen  without  any  emotion  made  the  follow- 
ing answ«'r : 

<'  So  you  think  killing  me  a  point  of  honour, 
and  my  death  a  retaliation,  which  regard  to  your 
mistress  and  husband  call  for  from  ^ our  hands; 
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bat  how  think  you   it  now  behoves  me  to  deil 
with  you  ?"     iVI  irgiiret  replied  :   "  Fr.'cly  will  I 
declare  my   mi  nil,  if  your  m  ;ij;'.s  ty  will  first  let 
me   know    whether  you  put  that  question   as  a 
queen  or  as  a  judi^e  ?"     "  As  queen."     "  Then 
your  maji'sty  sliould   pard^)n  tne."     "  What  se- 
curity can  you  ijive  inc  that  you  will   not  abuse 
my  i^ooducss  by  a  second  attempt .-"    "  Madam, 
a   favour   jixranted    witli    sucli    prccaut'on    ceases 
beisji^  a  favour,   so  your  majesty    may   proceed 
against    me  as  judge."     Here  the  queen,  turning 
towards  some  of  her  council   who  were  present, 
8a id,  '^   Thirty  years  h  ive  1  been  a  queen,  but  do 
not  rememb-r  ever  to  have  met  with  a  person  who 
gave  me  snch  a  lesson  ;  and,  in    return,  she  has 
my  full  and  free  pardon  without  any  precaution." 
The  lords  of  the  council  strongly  urged   the  pu- 
nishment   of  such    a    premeditated   guilt.      The 
queen    howev'^r   stood   to    her   word.      The  par- 
doner! delinquesit  desired  that  she  might  be  con- 
veyed out  of  t!ie  liingdom,  and  landed  in  some 
foreign  country;   which    request   wiis   looked  on 
as  a  stroke  of  singular  prudence,  and  farther  re- 
commended her  to  clemency. 

Lady  Fanshaw,  wife  of  sir  Richard  Fanshaw, 

clerk  of  the  council  to  Cluules   the  First  and  his 

son,  as  also  ambassador  to   the  court  of  Spain, 

wrote  the  memoirs  of  her  own  life,  addressed  to 
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her  son,  from  whence  the  following  anecdote  is 
taken : 

"  On  our  vojaire  from  Galway  to  Malaga,  in 
the  spruig  of  1649,  just  as  we  passed  the  Straits, 
we  saw  coming  towards  us,  with  full  sails,  a 
Turkish  galley  well  manned,  and  we  believed  we 
should  be  carried  away  slaves ;  for  the  captain, 
who  was  a  Dutchman,  had  so  laden  his  ship  with 
goods  for  Spain,  that  his  guns  were  useless, 
though  she  carried  sixty.  He  called  for  brandy, 
and  after  he  had  well  drunken  and  all  his  men, 
which  were  near  two  hundred,  he  called  for  arms, 
and  cleared  the  deck  as  well  as  he  could,  resolving 
to  figlit,  rather  than  lose  his  ship,  which  was 
worth  iOfiOOl.  This  was  sad  for  us  passengers  ; 
but  my  husband  bid  us  to  be  sure  to  keep  in  the 
cabin,  and  not  appear,  which  would  make  the 
Turks  think  we  were  a  man  of  war  ;  but  if  they 
saw  women,  they  would  take  us  for  merchants,  and 
board  us.  lie  went  upon  deck,  and  took  a  gun, 
abi\ndeleer,ands\vord5  expecting  the  arrival  of  the 
Turkish  man  of  war.  'J  he  captain  had  locked 
nie  up  in  the  cabin:  I  knocked  and  called  to  no 
purpose,  until  the  cabin-boy  came  and  ojicned 
the  door.  I,  all  in  tears,  desired  him  to  be  so 
good  as  to  give  me  his  thrum  cap  and  his  tarred 
coal,  v\hich  he  did,  and  1  gave  hin)  half-a-crown, 
and  putting  them  ou,  and  flinging  away  my 
inghl-clotbcsj  1  crept  up  softly^  and  stood  ,upon 
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Uie  deck  by  my  husband's  side,  as  free  from 
sickness  and  fear  as  I  confess  of  discretion,  but  it 
was  the  effect  of  that  passion  which  I  could  never 
master.  By  this  time  the  two  vessels  were  en- 
o-ao-ed  in  parley,  and  so  well  satisfied  with  speech 
and  si;^ht  of  eacli  other's  force,  that  tlie  Turkish 
man  of  war  tacked  about,  and  we  continued  our 
course.  But  when  your  father  saw  it  retreat,  and 
looking  upon  me,  he  blessed  himself,  and  snatched 
me  in  his  arms,  sayin.;:^,  '  Good  God  !  that  h)vc 
can  make  this  change ;'  and  though  he  seemingly 
chid  me,  lie  would  laugh  at  it  as  often  as  he 
remembered  that  voyage." 

In  Chelsea  church  is  a  monument  with  a  Latin 
epitaph,  the  translation  of  which  is  as  follows: 

"  In  an  adjoining  vault  lies  Anne,  only  daugli- 
ter  of  Edward  Chamberlayne,  doctor  of  law, 
born  in  I-oridon  tiie  ^Otli  of  January,  1667; 
who  having  long,  declined  marriage,  and  aspir- 
ing to  great  achievements,  unusual  to  lier  sex 
and  age,  on  tlie  oOth  of  Juno,  16,90,  on  l)oard  a 
fire-ship,  in  man's  clothing,  as  a  second  Pallas, 
chaste  and  fearless,  fonglit  valiantly  six  hours 
against  the  French,  under  the  command  oC  iier 
brother.  Snatched,  alas!  how  soon,  by  sudden 
death,  unhonoured  by  a  progeny.  III  e  herself, 
^vorlhy  to  rule  the  main!  lieturnctl  from  the  en- 
gagement,   and   after   some  nionllis   married   to 
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John  Sprai2r£^,  Esq.  with  whom  she  lived  most 
amiably  happy.  At  lenglh,  in  childbed  of  a 
ilaui;;hler,  she  encountered  death,  oOih  October, 
1691.  This  inonuinent  for  a  consort  most  vir- 
tuous and  dearly  lovcvl,  was  erected  by  her  hus- 
band." 

Few  narratives  are  mor"^  afF'cting;than  M.  Con- 
<lamine\s  account  of  the  sufFerin<js  of  niadanie  Go- 
din,  whose  husband  was  one  of  the  learned  acade- 
micians sent  to  Si/utli  America  on  discoveries. 
The  vtory  of  tliis  lady,  wliich  is  rather  prolix  in 
theoiiixi,!  il,   is  as  follows  : 

On  t'i'^  iirst  day  of  October,  1709,  madame 
Godin  departed  from  itiobamba,  the  place  of  her 
residence,  for  L-.ignna,  oji  her  way  to  France, 
accompanied  by  her  brothers,  sieur  R — ,  a  pi^y- 
sician,  aiul  his  servant,  her  tailiiliil  ne'^ro,  and 
thn'c  female  Indian  domestics,  toirciher  ■with  aii 
escort  ot  (hir(^-one  Indians  to  carry  ii(>rself  and 
Jier  baix^^ai-e,  the  road  be' mi;  impj'.^sabli'  even  for 
iruihs.  ihe  Indians  whicli  madame  (iodin  had  en- 
fr;!.:;fd,  and  who  wore  paitl,  as  u^ual,  in  advance, 
were  scarcely  arrived  at  Canclos  wheji  they  ran 
away  ;  perhaps  afraid  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
air,  it  may  be,  apprehensive  of  beiiii^  made  to 
go  on  shipboird  ;  a  terrific  circumstance  to  them, 
Avho  had  never  seen  a  canoe  but  at  a  distance. 
"  JJut  it  is  not  necessary,"  says  Mens.  Godin  to 
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Ills  frien'l  Mons;  de  la  Condamine,  "  to  seek 
such  ;^oo.l  reasons  for  their  desertion  ;  you  know, 
sir,  how  often  t!iey  h;ive  abandoned  us  upon  the 
moniirjiiis  'Jariii<j^  our  opcru<ions.'"  V/hat  was 
inadame  Go  lir>  to  do  in  such  a  situation  ?  Al- 
ihou<ih  if  were  possible  to  liave  returned  by  the 
same  route,  her  ea'^(;r  desire  of  reaching  the  vessel 
prepared  for  her  by  two  sovereigns,  and  of  once 
more  beholdiiii^  a  beloved  husband,  from  whom 
she  had  been  separated  iweniy  years,  detennined 
her  to  proceed,  and  to  brave  every  dani^er  to 
which  siic  niis!;ht  be  exposed,  and  (o  endeavour 
to  surmount  every  obstacle  that  might  retard  licr 
proi;;ress. 

There  remained  oidy  two  Indians  in  the  village 
■who  had  escapeti  the  small-pox,  whicli  liad  lately 
raged  tliere.  They  had  no  canoe;  but  tl»ey  offer- 
ed to  construct  one,  and  to  conduct  her  to  the 
mission  of  Andoas,  about  twelve  days  journey 
lower  on  tl'.e  river  Bo!)onasa,  a  dist;ince,  one  may 
suppose,  ol  about  one  hundred  and  fosty  or  one 
hurulred  and  tifty  leagu<'s.  She  paid  them  in  ad- 
varice.  The  canoe  being  fi;ii  lied,  they  all  de- 
parted in  it  from  Cancios.  Having  sailed  two 
days,  thty  stopped  to  pass  the  night  on  shore: 
next  morning  the  two  Irulians  disappeared.  Tlic 
unfortunate  company  re-embarked  without  a 
guide,  and  tlie  first  day  allbriled  no  accident. 
The  following  day,  about  twelve   o'clock,  they 
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discovered  a  canoe  lying  in  a  little  port  of  a  hut 
(carhei),  in  wliich  they  found  a  convalescent  In- 
dian, wlio  consented  to  go  ^vi'th  tlicm  and  steer 
their  canoe.  The  third  day,  in  endeavouring  to 
recover  sieur  R — *s  hat,  which  had  fallen  into 
4lie  river,  the  Indian  himself  fell  in,  and,  being 
too  weak  to  gain  the  canoe,  was  drowned.  Thus 
the  canoe  became  again  pilolless,  and  had  only 
tliose  who  were  totally  unacqnainled  with  every 
iK'CCssary  nuuiojuvrc  left  to  guide  it;  besides,  it 
soon  began  to  leak,  wliich  obliged  them  to  land, 
and  build  aw  Juit  for  a  temporary  residence. 
They  were  I  hen  but  five  or  six  days' journey  froni 
Andoas.  Sieur  R —  otfered  to  go  thither,  and 
set  out  with  his  servant  and  niaclarae  Godin's 
I'aiihlul  negro,  who  she  consented  should  attend 
him  to  assist  in  taking  care  of  his  eifects,  whicli 
he  wisely  resolved  noi  to  leave  behind  him.  Ma- 
tlanse  Godin's  brothers  were  so  dismayed  by  the 
disaster  >vhich  had  just  happened,  that  she  couhl 
not  prevail  on  Ihcm  to  accompany  sieur  R —  iix 
the  canoe  to  Andoas.  Sicnr  11 — ,  on  his  depar- 
ture, assured  madanie  Godin  and  her  brotheio, 
that  in  less  than  tilteen  days  they  should  have  a 
canoe  and  Indians.  Twenty-five  tedious  days 
did  they  vainly  wait  in  expectation  of  the  ac- 
conjpiishmeiil  of  his  promise;  but  losing  all  hope 
fiom  that  quarter,  they  made  a  raft,  upon  which 
lh<y  placed  all  their  provisions  and  eifeclSj  and 
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proceeded   slowly  along    the  river.     The  raft, 
which  was  ill-construcled,  struck  against  a  tree 
that  la}'  concealed  in  the  river,  and  was  overset: 
every  soul  and  every  thing  were  immersed.    Hap- 
pily, however,  no  one  perished  ;  "  thanks  to  the 
narrowness  of  the  river  in  that  place,"  says  Mons. 
Godin.     Madame  Godin  sunk  twice,    and  was 
with  difficulty  saved  by  her  brothers.     Reduced 
to  a  situation  yet  more  dreadful  than  the  first, 
they  all  resolved  to  pursue  the  banks  of  the  river 
on  foot.   What  an  enterprise!   "  You  know,  sir," 
continues  Mons.  Godin  to  his  friend,    **  that  the 
borders  of  this  river  are  covered  with  a  wood 
rendered  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  the 
herbs,  brambles,  and  shrubs,  that  creep  up  the 
trunks  and  blend  with  the  branches  of  the  trees; 
in    passing  through    which,   much   time  is  cm- 
ployed  in  opening  a  passage  by  means  of  a  hill- 
hook  (la  serpe).^^     They  returned  to  their  hut, 
took  all  the  provisions  that  remained  tJierr,  and 
l>cgan  their  melancholy  journe>^     Observing  that 
in  following  the  course  of  the  river  its  meandcr- 
ings  considerably  lengthened   their   route,  they 
entered  into  the  wood  to  avoid   Ihem,  and  in  a. 
few  days  after  lost  their  way.     Tbough  deslilute 
of  provisions,  oj)pre.sscd   with    t'  irst,  and    tlieir 
feet  sorely  wounded  by  briars  and  thorrjs,  they 
coritinurd  to  push  forward  ihnvugh  immeMsurnblc 
wild^  and  feloon:y  forests,   dravKug  refreshment 
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from  the  berries  and  AviUl  fruits  wliich  tlicy  now 
and  then  collected  astliey  went  along.  Al  length, 
ex'  ausfed  bj  hunger,  thirst,  and  exlrerae  fafigne, 
their  strcngtii  {'ailed  them — down  Ihoy  sunk,  help- 
less and  forlorn.  1  has  they  impatiently  waiteii 
fo  be  relieved  by  death,  who  delayed  not  long. 
In  three  or  tour  days  they  all  successively  ex- 
pired, except  madame  Godin,  who  continued 
stretched  beside  her  brothers  and  the  other  corses 
eight-and-forty  hours,  deprived  of  the  use  of  all 
her  faculties,  and  still  tormented  with  an  ardent 
thirst.  At  last  Providence,  who  had  resolved  to 
preserve  her  life,  gave  her  strengih  and  courage 
to  rise  and  go  seek  the  salvation  wliich  awaited 
lier.  She  was  now  without  stockings,  barefooted, 
and  almost  naked ;  two  cloaks  and  her  shift, 
Avhich  had  been  torn  into  rags  by  tJic  briars,  suf- 
ficed not  to  cover  her.  Having  cut  off  the  soles 
of  her  brothers'  shoes,  she  fastened  them  to  her 
fcct^  find  took  her  lonehj  xcay.  \\\  about  nino 
days,  according  to  her  calculation,  she  arrived 
on  the  borders  of  Bobonasa.  it  is  probable,  as 
IMons.  Godin  remarks,  tint  the  tedious  time  ap- 
peared longer  to  her  than  it  really  was.  "  For,'* 
continues  he,  *'  is  it  not  almost  incredible,  that  a 
woman  naturally  delicate,  and  who  iiad  been  ten- 
derly reared,  could,  reduced  to  such  extrennties, 
live  even  four  days?  Yet  she  has  as'^nred  me, 
that  she  \i-xi,  t^a  days  alone  in  tljc  woods>."     The 
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TccoUectlon  of  the  sad  scene  (o  wMch  she  had  so 
recently  ln^n  a  witness,  the  horrors  of  solitude 
and  darkness  in  a  desert  infested  with  serpents 
and  nnmberless  ftTocioiis  animals,  the  fe;ir  of 
deatii  ever  present  to  her  mind — a  fear  wliich  was 
increased  every  instant,  made  siieh  an  impressio:i 
on  her  imagination,  that  lier  hair  beca:r.e  white. 
The  second  day  of  her  sad  journey,  in  which  she 
could  not  have  proceeded  far,  she  found  water; 
and  the  following  day  some  wild  fruit  and  green 
eggs,  supposed  by  Mons.  Godin  to  be  the  eggs 
of  a  species  of  partridge.  So  muc!i  was  her 
windpipe  contracted  by  the  privation  of  nutri- 
ment, that  she  could  hardly  swallow  a  sufficiency 
of  the  sustenance  which  chance  presented  to  her, 
as  would  support  her  emaciated  frame. 

The  nlntli  day  of  her  journey  had  just  begun 
to  dawn,  whei  she  reached  the  borders  of  Bobo- 
nasa.  At  the  instant  of  lier  arrival,  slie  lieard  a 
noise  at  tile  distance  of  about  two  hundred  paces. 
A  sudden  emotion  of  dread  made  her  at  first  re- 
tire into  tlie  adjoining  wood  ;  but  reflccfing  that 
nothing  worse  than  her  present  state  couhl  befal 
her,  and  that  consequently  she  had  noth.ing  to 
fear,  she  approached  the  shore,  and  observed  two 
Indians  piisliing  a  canoe  into  the  river.  It  is 
usual  with  those  peo})le  when  they  go  ashore  f!)r 
iUe  night,  to  drag  their  canoe  or  part  of  it  on 
laud;  lesl,  while  they  sleep,  it  should  break  fruan 
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its  moorinj^s  and  be  driven  with  the  current.  The 
indians,  as  soon  as  they  perceived  nmchime  Go- 
din,  hastened  to  her.  She  conjured  them  to  con- 
duct her  to  Andoas.  These  Indians,  who  had 
long  since  fled  from  Canclos  with  their  wives  ta 
escape  the  contagion  of  the  small  pox,  already 
mentioned  io  have  raged  there,  had  just  left  a 
little  hut  which  they  had  at  some  distance,  in 
order  to  go  to  Andoas.  They  heard  madame  Go- 
din's  request  benignly,  took  her  under  thoir  care, 
and  conducted  her  to  that  village.  Here  slie  in- 
tended at  first  to  have  stnid  for  sometime  to  rest 
from  her  fatigues  ;  but  so  much  was  she  incensed 
at  the  bnse  conduct  of  the  resident  missionary, 
that  she  would  not  have  remained  even  one  night 
tiiere,  could  she  have  acted  agreeably  to  her 
wishes. 

There  happened  about  iliis  time  a  great  revolu- 
tion in  the  missions  of  Spanish  America  depen- 
dant on  Lima,  Quito,  Charcas,  and  Paraguay, 
which  had  b("n  reclaimed  and  founded  by  the  Je- 
suits two  centuries  ago.  An  order  from  Madrid 
had  expelled  them  from  all  their  colleges  and 
missions:  ihey  h:ul  also  been  arrested,  put  on 
shipboard,  and  sent  into  the  dominions  of  the 
pope.  This  event,  however,  had  not  occasioned 
more  confusion  than  the  changing  of  the  vicar  of 
a  village.  The  Jesuits  were  succeeded  by  secular 
priests.     Of  that  order  was  the  man  who  filled 
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tbe  oflSce  of  missionary  at  Andoas,  **  and  of 
whom,"  says  Mens.  Godin,  "  1  endeavour  to 
forget  even  the  name.'*  Madame  Godin,  bereaved 
of  almost  every  thing,  knew  not  how  to  evince 
her  gratitude  to  the  two  Indians  who  had  saved 
her  life ;  till  happening  to  recollect  that  she  had 
on  two  golden  necklaces  (according  to  the  usage 
•of  her  country),  she  presented  one  to  each  In- 
dian. Their  joy  was  excessive;  but  the  mission- 
ary seized  on  the  necklaces  in  her  presence,  and 
replaced  them  with  three  or  four  ells  of  a  coarse 
cloth  made  of  cotton,  which  is  fabricated  in  the 
country  called  Tucoyo.  Madame  Godin  was  so 
enraged  at  this  act  of  insolence  and  inhumanity, 
that  she  instantly  demanded  a  canoe  and  a  proper 
number  of  attendants,  and  departed  next  day  for 
Laguna.  An  Indian  woman  of  Andoas  made  her 
a  cotton  petticoat,  "  to  pay  for  which,"  Mons. 
Godin  says,  "she  sent  a  messenger  as  soon  as  she 
arrived  at  Laguna.  This  petticoat,  as  well  as 
the  soles  of  her  brothers*  shoes,  of  which  she 
made  sandals,  she  still  preserves — sad  mementos! 
(continues  he)  not  less  dear  to  ine  than  they  are 
to  her." 

In  December  1785,  madame  du  Frenoy  em- 
barked with  her  husband  at  Marseilles  in  a  tartan 
for  Genoa.  They  had  scarcely  lost  sight  of  land, 
when  a  corsair  was  discovered  malting  towards 
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them,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  escape  bj 
flight,  preparations  were  made  to  receive  him. 
In  vain  did  M.  d«  Frenoy  endeavonr  to  prevail  on 
his  lady  to  go  below  ;  she  resolutely  refused  ;  and 
seizing  a  sabre,  placed  herself  by  his  side,  de- 
claring that  she  was  determined  to  share  his  fate. 
M.  du  Frenoy  finding  all  arguments  vain,  was 
obliged  reluctantly  to  consent.  The  Algerrnc  ad- 
vanced, and  after  a  broadside  grappled  the  tar- 
tan, into  which  a  large  party  of  the  barbarians 
entered.  The  christians,  however,  received  thenai 
gallantly ;  but  no  words  can  describe  the  beha- 
viour  of  madamc  du  Frenoy.  She  flew  among 
them  with  her  sabre,  and  with  her  voice  animated 
and  cheered  the  crew.  Mons.  du  Frenoy  fell 
with  a  pistol  bullet  in  his  thigh  ;  his  lady  stood 
over  him,  and  levelled  with  one  stroke  of  the 
sabre  a  young  Turk  who  advanced  to  attack  her. 
The  pirates  were  obliged  to  retreat  on  board  their 
own  ship,  when  they  cut  their  grappling,  and 
fell  off.  A  smart  action  now  commenced  with 
the  great  guns.  Madamc  du  Frenoy,  after  assist- 
ing her  husband  down  to  the  surgeoi>,  returned 
upon  deck,  where  she  continued  encouraging  the 
men  until  the  corsair,  tired  of  his  warm  recep- 
tion, sheered  oft".  The  tartan  being  much  shat- 
tered, returned  to  Marseilles;  and  the  magistrates 
being  informed  of  the  action,  waited  on  madame 
du  Frenoy,  inviting  her  to  the  theatre,  where  she 


tras  received  with  the  loudest  ncclamations,  and 
a  crow  (1  of  laurel  was  placed  on  her  head  by  the 
marquis  de  St.  Christeau. 

M.  Vaillant,  in  his  travels  in  Africa,  has  the 
folio ^ving  relation  : 

The  annals  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  men- 
tion a  number  of  women  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  acts  of  intrepidity  that  might  do 
honour  to  the  most  resolute  of  the  other  sex. 

The  tragical  fate  of  a  widow,  who  lived  upon 
a  very  remote  plantation  with  her  two  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  not  above  eighteen  years  of 
age,  still  afforded  a  subject  of  conversation  at  the 
Cape  when  I  arrived  there.  One  obscure  night, 
she  and  all  her  family  being  awakened  by  the 
kicking  and  bellowing  of  her  oxen  and  cows, 
which  were  in  an  enclosure  not  far  distant,  every 
body  flew  to  arras,  and  hastened  towards  the 
place  from  which  the  noise  proceeded.  When 
they  reached  the  spot,  they  found  a  lion,  which, 
having  got  over  the  pales,  was  making  dreadful 
devastation  among  the  cattle ;  and  no  resource 
was  left  but  to  enter  the  enclosure,  to  invest  the 
ferocious  animal,  and  to  kill  him.  None  of 
the  slaves  or  Hottentots  of  this  woman  had,  how- 
ever, sufficient  courage  to  try  this  expedient ;  and 
even  her  two  sons  would  not  venture  to  present 
themselves  before  the  ferocious  beast.     In  thi» 
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dilemma,  the  intrepid  widow  enters  alone,  armed 
with  a  fusee,  and  penetrating  to  the  lion,  which 
on  account  of  the  darkness  was  scarcely  percepti- 
ble, she  discharged  her  piece,  but  unluckily  the 
animal  being  only  wounded,  darted  upon  her 
with  the  utmost  fury,  and  threw  her  down.  On 
hearing  the  cries  of  their  poor  mother,  tlie  two 
children  hastened  to  her  relief,  and  having  be- 
come desperate  at  this  horrid  sight,  while  the 
formidable  lion  was  engaged  with  his  prey, 
they  fell  upon  him,  and  strangled  him,  though 
too  late,  on  the  mangled  corpse  of  their  mother. 
Besides  several  deep  wounds  which  she  had  re- 
ceived in  her  throat,  and  other  parts  of  her  body, 
the  lion  had  torn  oflf  one  of  lier  hands  above  the 
wrist,  and  devoured  it.  Every  possible  assist- 
ance was  immediately  given  her,  but  she  expired 
that  evening  in  great  agony,  amidst  the  lamen- 
tations of  her  children  and  slaves  assembled 
around  her. 


ZEAL. 

John  Kelsey,  a  quaker,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  went  to  Constantinople  with  no  other 
design  than  to  convert  the  grand  signior.  He 
preached  at  the  corner  of  one  of  the  streets  in  that 
city,  with  all  the  vehemence  of  a  fanatic ;  but, 
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as  he  spoke  in  his  own  language,  the  people 
stared  at  hira,  without  being  able  to  guess  at 
the  meaning  of  his  discourse.  They  soon  con- 
cluded him  to  be  out  of  his  senses,  and  therefore 
carried  him  to  a  mad-house,  where  he  was  con- 
fined six  months.  One  of  the  keepers  happen- 
ing to  hear  him  speak  the  word  English,  informed 
lord  Winchilsea,  who  was  then  ambassador  at  the 
Porte,  that  a  mad  countryman  of  his  was  tlien 
under  confinement.  His  lordship  sent  for  hkn; 
and  he  appeared  before  hini  in  a  torn  and  dirty 
hat,  which  he  could  not  by  any  means  be  per- 
suaded to  take  off.  The  ambassador  thouffht 
that  a  little  of  the  Turkish  discipline  would  be 
of  service  to  him,  and  therefore  ordered  him 
to  be  bastinadoed  on  the  feet.  This  occasioned 
a  total  change  in  his  behaviour,  and  he  acknow- 
ledged that  the  drubbing  had  a  good  effect  upon 
his  spirit.  On  searching  his  pockets,  a  letter  was 
found,  addressed  to  the  great  Turk,  in  wliieh  iie 
told  him,  that  he  was  a  scourge  in  tlie  hands 
of  God  to  chastise  the  wicked  ;  and  that  the 
Almighty  had  sent  him,  not  only  to  denounce, 
but  to  execute  vengeance.  He  was  put  on  board 
a  ship  bound  for  England,  but  found  means  to 
escape  on  the  passage,  and  to  return  to  Constan- 
tinople. He  was  soon  afterwards  sent  on  board 
another  vessel,  and  so  effectually  secured,  that 
he  could  not  escape  a  second  time. 
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James  ilie  Second,  in  his  fbolisfi  zeal  to  intro- 
duce po])fry  again  as  the  establisilied  religion  of 
this  coui.try,  stooped  so  low  as  to  solicit  all  kinds 
cf  persons  to  change  llicir  faith.  Among  others 
fo  whom  he  nvldressed  himself  in  this  proscl^'ting^ 
spirif,  \vas  the  infamous  general  Kirk,  who  had 
commanded  the  fortress  of  Tangier  when  it  was 
in  the  possession  cf  the  English.  The  general 
having  heard  all  that  the  king  had  to  say  upon 
the  snbuct,  roundly  declared,  that  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  comply  with  his  majesty's  wish,  as 
he  was  already  pre-engag( (I.  The  kuig  smiled, 
and  asked  what  ho  meani?  "  Why,  truh,"  an- 
swiTcd  Kirk,  "  when  I  was  abroad,  1  promised 
th'  emperor  of  Morocco,  that  if  ever  I  changed 
my  religion  I  would  turn  Mahometan ;  and 
as  I  never  did  break  iv.y  word  in  my  life,  so  I 
niu&t  beg  leave  to  say  1  never  will.'* 

The  fi:st  time  James  went  publicly  to  mass  at 
tlie  Ciiapcl-royal,  alter  his  acctsssion,  tlic  noble- 
mai;  ^^ho  cuned  the  s.rord  before  him  stopped 
at  tlu  vi:  or  <Mui  bowed,  to  let  his  majesty  pass  ; 
tierohv  ip.liu.  'Mig  that  he  did  not  mean  to  enter 
Ijir.iseli.  "  Yoi.r  iu^h'^r,  my  lord,"  said  the 
zealoui  monaicli,  '•  would  have  gone  farther.'* 
To  wiuel:  the  other  replied:  "  Your  majesty*s 
falher,  sue,  woidd  not  have  gone  so  far.'* 
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While  tlie  court  was  busy  in  making  prose- 
lytes to  the  Roman  catll<ilic  faith,  and  some  of  the 
new  papists  pretended  on  this  occasion  io  ba^ve 
seen  visions ;  amongst  the  most  forward  was 
Jo&  Haines  the  comedian,  who  declared  (hat  the 
Virgin  Mary  had  appeared  to  him.  Lord  Sun- 
derland being  informed  of  this,  sent  for  him, 
asked  him  about  the  truth  of  his  conversion,  and 
whether  he  had  actually  seen  the  blessed  .Virgin? 
*'  Yes,  my  lord,  I  assure  you  'tis  a  fact."  "  And 
how  wiis  it,  pray  ?"  *'  Why,  iuy  lord,  as  I  was 
lying  in  my  bed,  the  Virgin  appeared  to  me,  and 
said,  *  Arise,  Joe.'"  *'  You  lie,  you  scoundrel," 
replied  the  earl,  "  for  had  it  really  been  the  Virgia 
herself,  she  would  have  said,  '  Arise,  Joseph,'  if 
k  had  teen  only  out  of  respect  to  her  husband." 


THE  END. 
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